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INTRODUCTION 

t 

FOUR PASSAGES fTt>ON MACAULAY BY THE 
LATE W. E. GLADSTONE 

Jt has been felt and pointed out in many quarters that 
Macaulay, as a writfir, was the child, and became the type, 
of his country and h^ age. As, fifty years ago, the inscnption 
“ Bath ” used to be carried on our letter-paper, so the wc?d 
” English ” IS as it were in the water-mark of every^eaf of 
Macaulay's writing. His country was not the Empire, nor, 
was it the United Kingdom It* was not eyen Great Britain. 
Though he was descended in the higher, that is the paternal, 
haH from Sccfttish ancestry, and linked specially with 
that country through the signal virtues, the victorious labours, 
and the considerable reputation of his father Zachary, his 
country was England On this little spot he concentrated a 
force of admiration and of worship, which might have covered 
all the world. Jgjii^s m space, so in time, it was limited. 
It was England of his own age ^ 

• The higher energies of his life were as completely summed 
up in the present, as those of Walteiifecott were projected 
upon the past He would not have filied an Abbotsford with 
armour ^nd relics of the middle ages. He fudges the men 
and institutions and events of other times by the instruments 
and measures of the present The characters whom hw 
adfnires are those who would have conformed to the type 
that was before his eyes, who would have moveu with effect 
in the court, the camp, thc^seifate, the drawing-room f)f 
to-day. He jontemplates thcjiast \^ith no desidertum, no, 
regretful longmg. no sense of thm^ admirable, wljich are also 
lost and irrecoverable. Upon this limitation of his retrospects 
it follows in natural sequence that of the future he ha» ilb 
glowing anticipations, and even the present he is^itot apt to 
contemplate on^its mysterious and ideal side. ^ in tespect 
to his personal capacity of Kiving, so in j^egard to the corre- 
sponding literary power. Tie_ faculty was singulily intense. 
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and yet it wa| spapt Within a i^axow circle. There is a 
marked sign oftms narrowness in his disinclination eve* to 
look at the works of contemporaries, wjjpse tone or manner 
he disliked. * 

% 

Macaulay’s early trainmg, and consequently the cast of 
his early opinions, was Conservative. But these views did 
not survive his career at Cambrjjlge lis an undergraduate. 
He supplied an example rather rare of qfie who, not having 
been a Whig by birth, became one, and thereafter constantly 
presented the aspect of that well-marked class of politicj;!ns. 
Poeta nascituy, orator fit , and so as a rule a man not born ^ 
Liberal, may become a Liberal; but to (be a Whig, he moist 
be a born Whig. At any rate, Macaulay offers to our view 
o*e of the most enviable qualities characteristic of that 

vari6%y ” of the Liberal “species;’* a singularly large 
measure of consistency. In this he will bear comparison 
with Lord Lans^wne or Lord Grey; but in proportion as 
the pressure of^^ents is sharper on a Commoner than on a 
Peer, so the phenomenoij^cl consistency is mofe remarkable 
And the feature belongs' to his mental character at large. 

It would be difficult to point out any great and signal change 
of views on any important subject between the beginning of 
his full manhood, and the close of his career. His life is like 
a great volume , the sheets arc of one si^, Jjjjpe, and paper 

Here again Macaulay becomes for us a typical f^an, and 
suggests the question whether the conditions of our nature* 
^ill permit so close a%d sustained an unity to be had without 
some sacrifice of expansion ? The feature is rendered in his 
case more notef^^orthy by the fact that all his life Iqpg, with 
an insatiable avidity, he was taking in whole cargoes of know- 
ledge, and that* nothing which he imported into his mind ^ 
remained there ^arrtn and inert. On the other hand, he was 
perhaps assfsted, or, as a censor might call it, manacled, by 
the perpetual and always IfVing presence in his consciousness, 
through the enormoust tenaci^ of his memory^ of whatever 
he had himself thought, sstld, or written, at an earlier time. 

It may even be," as h^ himself said, that of the whole of this 
hfig^ mass he had forgotten nothii^. It cannot be doubted 
that he remembered a far larger proportion, than did other 
men who had ten or twenty times less to remember. And 
th^re was tto peculijjirity in his i^collections ; they were not, 
like those oi ordinary men, attei^ded at times with difficulty, 
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elic’^d from the recesses ofHhe brain by He was alike 

favoured in the quantity of what he possessed, and in the free 
and immediate comiff&nd 6i his possessions. 

The e^ect was most singular. He was (as has been variously 
shown) often inaccurate: he was seldom, perhaps never, in- 
consistent. He remembered his own Knowledge, in the modern 
phrase his own concepti;, better than he retained, if indeed he 
ever had embraced, the tru? sense of the authorities on which 
these “ concepts *' were originally framed. In the initial 
work of collection, he was often misled by fancy or by pre- 
judice, but in the after work of recollection, he kept faithfully, 
aiM never failed to g|asp at a moment's notice, the images 
whicii the tablets of his brain, so susceptible and so tenacious, 
had once received. servavit odorem Among Macaulay's# 

mental gifts and habits, it was perhaps this vast mcmoiry by 
which he was most conspicuously known. There was here 
even a waste of power His mind, like a dredging-net at the 
bottom of the sea, took up all that it encountered, both bad 
and good, nor «even seemed to feel the burden. Peerless 
treasures lay there, mixed, yet never donfoundod, with worth- 
less trash. This was not the only peculiarity of the wondrous 
organ. • 

There have been other men of our own generation, though 
very few, who, if they have not equalled, liave approached 
Macaulay in poWR* df memory, and who have certainly 
exceeded mm in the unfailing accuracy of their recollections 
And yet not in accuracy as to dates, or n|irnes, or quotations, , 
or other matters of hard fact, when tjje question was one 
simply between aye and no In these he mety have been 
without a ftval. In a list of kings, or popes, or senior wranglers, 

• &r prime ministers, or battles, or palaces, or as to the houses < 
in P,jll Mall, or about Leicester Square, he miglft be followed 
with implicit confidence. But a large and importaift class of 
human recollections arc not of this* order: recollections for* 
example of characters, of feelings, of opinyns , of the intrinsic 
nature, details, •and bearings of occurrences. And here it 
was that Macaulay’s wealth “ was unto J;iim an occasion of 
falling." And that in two wftys. First, the possessor of suejsk* 
A vehicle as his memory could not but have something; of an 
overweening confidence in what^t told him; and, <juite s^art 
from any tendenc/ to be vain or overbearing, he could hardly 
enjoy the benefits of that caution which** arises f^om self- 
interest, and the sad experienc? of frequent falls But what 
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is more, the of so pow<£:ful a fancy could not but 

illuminate with the colours it supplied the matters which he 
gathefed into his great magazine,! wh^ver the definiteness 
of their outline was not so rigid as to defy or disarm the 
action of the intruding and falsifying faculty. Imagination 
could not alter the dat^ of the battle of Marathon, of the 
Council of Nice, or the crowning of^ Pepin. But it might 
seriously or even fundamentally disturb the balance of light 
and dark in his account of the opinions *of Milton or of Laud, 
or his estimate of the effects of the Protectorate or the Restora- 
tion, or of the clmractcr, and even the adulteries, of wSliam 
III. He could detect justly this want of dry light in othefs: 
he prob'^bly suspected it in himself: but it was hardly possible 
ior him to be enough upon his guard figamst the distracting 
actioja of a faculty at once so vigorous, so crafty, and so 
pleasurable in its intense activity. 

Yet he exhiLfted on some occasions a more than ordinary 
defect in the mental faculty of appreciating, opponents He 

did not fully take the ifti'asurc of those from whom he ditfeied, 
in the things wherein he differed. Thefe is, for example, a 
parliamentary tradition sufficiently well established ^ that 
Croker assailed, and assailed on the instant, some of Macaulay's 
celebrated speeches on reform with signal talent, and with no 
inconsiderable effect But he never Ik.enW’ons Croker except 
with an aversion which may be partially undcrsto8ti, and also 
with a contempt it is not so easy to account for. It 

is common to misunderstand the act of an adversary, and 
even to depnsciate fiis motives, but Macaulay cannot even 
acknowledge the strength of his arm. It is yet fiiore to be 
lamented that, in this instance, he earned the passions o/ * 
politics into the ^Elysian fields of literature, and that the 
scales in* which he tried the merits of Croker’s edition of 
^Boswell seem to have ibeen weighted, on the descending 
side, with his reco^cctions *of parliamentary collision. But 
the controversy relating^, td' this work is too important to be 

I 

^ 111 the valuable bv'graph> of Ixird Althorp, it is said that Croker 
s^templed a reply to Macaulay, on the second reading of the second 
bill, in a speech of two hours and a half, which utterly tailed It is iiof 
common to make (apparently off-hand) a reply of two hours and a half 
upoif hist^cal details without possession of rather remarkable 
* faculties, ^ut this volume, though ^om the opposAe camp, bears witness 
to Croker’ ii^powers mentions at p. 400 " a most able and argumentative 
speech of Croker," and other bvine witnesses, of Liberal opinions, might 
be ated to a like effect. 
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dismissed with a passing notice ; ^ for ^^thV 4 buches Boswell 
touShes Johnson, and what touches Johnson touches a large 
and an immortal chapterjof our English tradition. ' 

This is the most glaring instance. There are many others. 
His estimate of Lord Derby is absurdly low. He hardly 
mentions Peel during his lifetime ^except with an extreme 
seventy; and even OD|the sad occasion of his death, although 
he speaks kindly of the poor fellow/' and cries for his 
death, he does not Shpply a single touch of appreciation of 
his great qualities.^ Yet Sir Robert Peel, if on rare occasions 
he ^ssibly fell short in considerateness to friends, was 
eagerly generous to an opponent like Macaulay, during the 
strtfggle on reform, aifd again in 1841. Peel moreover had for 
four years before hia decease, from his dread of a possibly 
struggle for the revival of protective duties, been th^main 
prop of the government which had all the sympathies of 
Macaulay. There is something yet more marked in the case 
of Brougham, who is said to have shown towziids him in early 
life a jealousy jot generous or worthy. In 1858, at a period 
whefi Brougham's character was grcaj/y mellowed and softened, 
and he had discharged almost all his antipathies, Macaulay 
wn tes, of him, “ Stiange fellow! His powers gone. His spite 
immortal. A dead nettle " At tins point only, m the wide 
circuit of Macaulay's recorded words or acts, do we seem to 
find evidence of «<n«ral defect. Under the semblance of a 
homage Injustice, he seems to have been occasionally seduced 
fllto the indulgence of a measure of vindijjtive feeling. 

The combination of great knowledge, great diligence, great* 
powers of aiDpreciation, and great uprightness ^nd kindliness 
of mind ^¥ith a constant tendency to exaggerate, with unjust 
and hasty judgments, and with a nearly uniform refusal to 
accept correction, offers a riddle not unkpowif on a smaller 
scalt in smaller men, but here of peculiar interest, because, 
though Macaulay's kind may not l^ave been the greatest, hg 
was, in his kind, so singularly gftat. The solution of it seems 
to he in this: IJiat, with a breatille|s rapidity, he filled in his 
picture before his outline was complete, and then with an 

^ See Quarterly Review for July 1876, Art. III. BoswelVs Life ofJohrJon. 

' * \nurt see Speech at Edinburgh in 1852; also Preface to Spe^fflies, bear- 

ing the date of 1854. From these passages, which were not m my mind 
at the time when I wrote the Keview; it is pleasant to find ftfit reflection, 
aided perhaps by pohtical approiAmation, led ]\^caulay a kindher 
estimate of one than whom no man among our great statesmen has more 
profoundly revered or more closely fbllowed Duty. — W. E. G , 1878 ] 
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extreme of he supplied- the colour from his own 

mind and prepossessions, instead of submitting to take t^hem 
from his theme. Thus each subject cthat^e treated of became, 
as has been observed, a mirror which reflected the image of 
himself. ^ 

We are led to the conclusion, or fthe conjecture, that, 
however the body of our writers %ay be reduced in a near 
future by many and many a decimatioi? Macaulay will, and 
must, survive. Personal existence is beset with dangers in 
infancy, and again in age. But authorship, if it surviv^ the 
first, has little to fear from the after-penl. If it subsist for^ 
few generations (and generations are mr books what ylars 
are for their writers), it is not likely t6 sink in many. For 
work^^of the mind really great there is no old age, no de- 
crepitude. It is inconceivable that a time should come when 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, shall not ring in the ears of 
civilised man. •T^n a lower throne, in a less imperial hall of 
the same mansion, we believe that Macaulay will probably 
be found, not only in a?1). 2000, which he modestly specifies, 
but in 3000, or 2850, which he more boldfy formulates, or for 
so much of this long, or any longer, lease as the commentators 
on the Apocalypse will allow the race to anticipate. 

Whether he will subsist as a standard and supreme authority, 
is another question. Wherever and wltentffer read, he will be 
read with fascination, with delight, with wonder. '*^And with 
, copious instruction ^o; but also with copious reserve, witfi 
questioning scrutiny, with liberty to reject, and with much 
exercise of that liberty. The contemporary mind may in 
rare cases be taken by storm; but posterity, nef^er. The 
tribunal of the present is accessible to influence; that of the, 
future IS inccSifrupt. The coming generations will not give 
Macaulay ^up; but they will, probably, attach much less 
value than we have donetto his ipse dixit. They wjU hardly 
accept from him his pett solutions of literary, and still less of 
historic, problems. ^ Yet ^thfey will obtain frtfm his marked 
and tellinf; points qf view great aid in solving them. We 
tKH3ietiibcs fancy that ere long there will be editions of his 
works ift which his readers may be saved from pitfalls by , 
brief,* res^ctful, and judicious commentary, and that his 
great achievements may be jit once corhmemorated and 
corrected ty men &f slower pace, of drier light, and of more 
tranquil, broadset, and complehensive judgment. For his 
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woiik3 are in many respects among the prod^es of literature; 
in some, they have never been surpassed. As lights that 
have shone through the ^hole universe of letters, they have 
made tiEieir title to a place in the solid firmament of fame. 
But the tree is greater and better tjjan its fruit; and greater 
and better yet than the works themselves are the lofty aims 
and conceptions, the^largg heart, the independent, manful 
mind, the pure and ijoble career, which in his biography have 
disclosed to us the true figure of the man who wrote them.^ 


'ftte following are f/ord Macaulay's chief works: — 

Works* Pompeii (prize poem), 1819; Evening (prize poem), 1821; La >9 
of Ancient Rome (1842) ; Ivry and the Armada {Quarterly Magattne}fSidded 
to Edition of 1848, Critical and Historical Essays {Edinburgh Review), 1843. 
The Essays onguidlly appeared as follows ■ — 

Milton, August 1825; Machiavelli, Macch 1827; Hallam's Constitutional 
History, September 1828; Southey's Colloquies, Jdhuary 1830; R. 
Montgomery's Poems, April 1830; Civil Disabilities of Jews, January 
i83if Byron, JuHb 1831; Croker's Boswell^pSeptember 1831; Pilgrim's 
Progress, December Hampden, December 1831; Burleigh, April 

1832, War of Succession m Spain, January 1833; Horace Walpole, 
October 1833; Lord Chatham, January 1834; Mackintosh's History of 
Revolution, July 1835; Bacon, July 1837; Sir William Temple, October 
1838; Gladstone on Church and State, April 1839; Clive, January 1840; 
Ranke's History of the Popes, October 1840; Comic Dramatists, January 
1841; Lord Hollai^^ J^ 1841; Warren Hastings, October 1841, 
Frederick the Great; April 1842; Madame D'Arblay, January 1843; 
Addison, J^y 1843, Lord Chatham (2nd Art ), October 1844. 

^History of England, Vols. 1 . and IL, 1848; Vols. III. and IV., 1855; 
Vol V, Ed. Lady Trevelyan, 1861; Ed. 8 volslf 1858-62 (Life by Dean« 
Milmaii); Ed 4 vols.. People's Edition, with Life by Dean Milman, 1863- 
4; Inaugural Address (Glasgow), 1849; SpeeAes coirqpted by himself, 
1854 (unauyjorised version, 1853, by Vizetelly) ; Miscellaneous Writings, 

2 vols , i860 (Ed. T. F. Ellis). These include poems, lives (Encyclopasdia 
^Britannica, 8th ed.), and contributions to Quarterly Magazine, and the ^ 
following from Edinburgh Review — 0 

D»yden, January 1828; History, May 1828; Mill on Government, March 
1829;’ Westminster Reviewer's Defence of Mill, June 1829" Utilitarian 
Theory of Government, October 1829; Sailer's Law of Population, Jul]^ 
1830; Sadler's Refutation Refuted, January 1831; Mirabcau, July 1832; 
Barere, April 1844. t 

Complete Workt (Ed. Lady Trevelyan), | vols., 1866. 


' These passages are reprinted tfrom the essay on Macaulay in Gleant§g^ 
^of Pa^t Years, by special permission of Mr. Gladstone's executor|. 
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PREFACE 

« .. 

It Wiis most reluctantiy that I determined to suspend, during the 
last autumn, a work which is the business and the pleasure of my 
life, order to prepare these Speeches for publication, and it is 
most* reluctantly that 1 now give them to the world. Even if I 
eftiinated their oratorical merit much more highly than I do, I 
shotld not willingly h#vc revived, in the quiet times in which we 
are so happy as to liv^ the memory ol those fierce contentions in 
which too many years* of my public life were passed Many e??* 
prcssions which, when society was convulsed by political dissen- 
sions, and w'hen the foundations of government w'orc shaking, were 
heard by an excited audience with sympathy and applause, may, 
now th.it the passions of all pai ties 'have subsided, be thought in- 
temperate and acriinonous. It w'as cspcci.ally pamtul to me to 
lind|piyself undor the necessity of recalling to my own recollection, 
an J to the recollection others, the l^^ii encounters which took 
place between the laffc Sir Robeit Peel and myself. Some parts of 
the conduct of that eminent man I must always think deserving of 
serious blame But, on a calm review of his long and chequered 
public life, I acknowledge, with sincere pleasure, that his faults were 
much more than redeemed by great virtues, great sacrifices, and 
great services ]\f5 poifftical hostility to him was never in the 
smallest ^..gree tainted by personal ill-will. After his fall from • 
p^wer a cordial reconciliation took place between us I admired the 
wisdom, the moderation, the disinteresteds^patnotism, which hen 
invariably showed during the last and best years of his life; I 
lamented his untimely death, as both a privat# and a public 
calamity, ♦and I earnestly wished that the sharp words which had 
sometimes been exchanged between us might be forgotten. 

* Unhappily an act, for which the law affords no re<jress, but which * 

I hi^c no hesitation in pronouncing to be <i grdSs injury to me and a 
gross fraud on the jniblic, has compelled me to do wlmt I should 
never have done wullmgly A bookseller, named Vizctelly, wh^ 
seems to aspire to that sort of dfttmction which Curll enjoyed a 
hundred and twenty years ago, tliought fit, without asking my • 
consent, without even giving me any nftice, to announeg an edition 
of my Speeches, and was not ashamed to tell^the world m his adver- 
tisement that he published ^hem by special licence When 
. book appeared, I found that it contained fifty-six speech^, said to 
have been delivered by me in the House of Commons/ Of^ these 
speeches a few weye reprinted frdm reports which I 1^4 corrected 
for the Mirror of Parliament or the Parliamentary Debates, and 
wrere therefore, with the exception of some errors of the pen and the 
press, correctly given. The resf bear scarcely the faintest resem- 

xvii 
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blancc to the spVfeohd^which I really ilade. The substance of what 
I said IS perpetually misrepresented. The connection of the jfrgu- 
ments is altogether lost. Extravagant blinders are put into my 
mouth m almost every page. An Aitor who was not grossly 
Ignorant would have perceived that no person to whom t^je House 
of Commons would listen could possibly have been guilty of such 
blunders. An editor who iftd the smallest regard for truth, or for 
the fame of the person whose speeches he had undertaken to publish, 
w’ould have hiid recourse to the v^ioiisl sources of information 
which were readily accessible, and, by collj^Jmg them, would have 
produced a book which would at least have contained no absolute 
nonsense. But I have unfortunately had an editor whose only 
object was to make a few pounds, and who was willing to saoUfice 
to that object my leputation and his own. He took the very wor|t 
leport extant, compared it with no oth^ report, removec^ no 
blemish however obvious or however ludicrous, gave to tl\p world 
^me hundreds of pages utterly coiitemptifcle both in matter and 
manner, and prehxed my name to them. The least that he should 
have done was to consult the files of The Times newspaper. I have 
frequently done so, when I have noticed in his book any passage 
more than ordinarily absunl. and I have almost invaiiably found 
that in The Times newspaj/iT, my meaning had been correctly 
reported, though often m wo ds different from tljpse wdiich I had 
use<l. • • 

I could fill a volume with instances of the Mijustice with which I 
have been treated. But I will confine myself to a single speech, 
the speech on the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. I have selecttRl that 
speech, not because Mr Vizetclly's version of that sj-iecch is worse 
than his versions of thirty or forty other speeches, but because I 
have before me a report of that speech whi^i auihoncst and diligent 
editor would have thought it Ins fust duty to consult, ^he report 
of which I speak was published by the Unitarian Dissenters, wjj^ 
jWere naturally desirous that there should be an accurate record of 
what had passed in a debate ilceply interesting to them. It was 
not corrected by me • but it generally, though not uniformly, 
exhibits with fidelity the substance of what I said. ^ 

Mr Vize telly makes me say that the principle of our Statutes of 
' Limitation was to be found in the legislation of the Mexicans and t 
Peruvians. TrtLt isca matter about which, as I know nothing, I 
certainly ssftd nothing Neither m The Times nor i.t the Umt^ian 
report is there anything abojjt Mexico or Peru. 

* Mr. Vizetelly next makes me 4iay that the j^nnciple oL .imitation 
is found “ amongst thet Pandei^ts of the Benares.” Did my editor 
believe that I uttered these ivords, and that the H^se of Commons 
listened patiently to them? If he did, what must be thought of 
Jps understanding? R he did not, ^as it the part of an honest 
man to publish such gibberish as mine? The most charitable 
suppdsitioQ, which I therefore gladly adopt, is that Mr. Vizetelly * 
saw n'bthin^bsurd in the express^n which he has attributed to me. 
'The Benar* he probably suppo^s to be soirfb Oriental nation. 
What he siljiposes thtm Pandects to be I shall not presume to guess. 

If he had examined The Times, he^vould have found no trace of the 
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pass^f* The reporter, probAbly, did not caTJh 'wiTat I said, and, 
being more veracious than Mr. Vizetelly, did not choose to ascribe 
to me what I did no1*say,j If Mr. Vizetelly had consulted the 
Unitarian report, he would have seen that I spoke of the Pundits of 
Benares and he might, without any very long or costly research, 
have learned where Benares is, and wh^ a Pundit is. 

Mr. Vizetelly then represents me as giving the House of Commons 
some very extraordinary information about both the Calvinistic 
and the Armmian Methodist*, He makes me say that Whitfield 
held and taught that tW connection between church and state was 
sinful Whitfield never held or taught any such thing; nor was I 
so grpssly ignorant of the life and character of that remarkable man 
as to‘ impute to him a doctrine which he would have abhorred. 
Here again, both in The Ttmc^ and m the Unitarian report, the 
subjftance of what I sai# is correctly given. 

Mr. Vizetelly proceeds to put into my mouth a curious account 
of the polity of the WeSleyan Methodists. He makes me say that* 
after John Wesley’s death, " the feeling in favour of the lay ad- 
ministration of the sacrament became very strong and very general 
a conference was applied for, was constituted, and, after some dis- 
cussion, it was determined that the* request should be granted.” 
Such folly could have been uttered only by a person piofoundly 
ignorant of the dnstory of Methodism. Certainly nothing of the 
sort was ever utteied by me, and nothing of the sort will be found 
either m The Times oT in the Unitarian report. 

Mr ^izetelly makes me say that the Great Charter recognises 
the principle of limitation, a thing which everybody who has read 
the Great Charter knows not to be true He makes me give an 
utterly false history of Lord Nottingham's Occasional Conformity 
Bill But I will ^v)t \»rt‘ary my readers by proceeding further. 
These sas^^lcs will probably be thought sufficient. They all he , 
^^hin a compass of seven or eight jiagcs It will bo observed that 
all the faults which I h.ave pointed out are grave faults of substance. • 
Slighter faults of substance are numerous. As to faults of syntax 
and of style, haidly one sentence m a hundred is frt^ from them. 

I canno# permit myself to be exhibited, m this ridiculous and 
degrading manner, for the profit of an unprincipled man I there- 
fore unwillingly, and in mere self-defence, give thi^ volume to the ' 
pubke. I have selected, to the best of my judgment, from among 
my speeches, those which are the least unworthy to b^ preserved. 
Nine of them were corrected by me whi^e they were still fresh in m;^ 
memory, and appear almost word* for word as they were spoken 
They are the sp^ch ol March 2, i8|i, the sl^eech of September 20, • 
1831, the speech of October to, 1831, %he speech of December 16, 
1831, the speech on the Anatomy Bill, the speech on th^ India Bill, 
the speech on Serjeant Talfourd's Copyright^ill, the speech on t}tf( 
Sugar Duties, and the speech on the Irish Church. The substance 
of the remaining speeches I have given with perfect ingeinlioi^sness. 

I have not made alterations for tl?e purpose of saving g)iy own repu- 
tation either for consistency or for foresight. I have not softened 
down the strong terms in which I formerly expressed options which 
time and thought may have mfidified, nor have I retouched my 
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predictions in^ide^to make theirf correspond with subsequent 
events. Had I represented myself as speaking m 1831, in 1840, or 
in 1845, I should speak in 1853, I s^oulcyiavc deprived my book 
of its chief value. This volume is now at least a strictly honest 
record of opinions and reasonings which were heard with favour by 
a large part of the Commons of England at some important con- 
junctures, and such a record, however low it may stand in the 
estimation of the literary critic, cannot butbe of use to the historian, 
I do not pretend to give with ^pcurlcy the diction of those 
speeches which I did not myself correct vmthin a week after they 
were dcliveied Many expressions, and a few paragraphs, linger in 
my memory But the rest, including much that had been carefully 
premeditated, is irrecoverably lost Nor have I, m this part of my 
task, derived much assistance from any report. My delivery is^ I 
believe, too rapid Very able shorthand writers have someiimes 
complained that they could not follow me, and have contented 
themselves with setting down the substanA of what I said As I 
am unable to recall the precise words which I used, I have done my 
best to put my meaning into words which I might have used 
I have only, in Loiiclusion, to beg that the readers of this Preface 
will pardon an egotism which a great wrong has made necessary, 
and which is quite as clisagrn able to myself as it can be to them. 
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SPEECHES 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on March 2, 1831 

• 

On Tuesday, thefirist of Inarch, 1831, Lord John Russell moved the House 
of Commons for leave to bring m a bill to amend the repiesentation of 
the people in England and Wales The discussion occupied seveij 
nights. At length, on the morning of Thursday, the tenth of Rfarch, 
the motion was carried without a division The following speech 
was made on the second night of the debate 

It is a circumstance, Sir, of happy augury for the motion before 
the^ouse, th%t almost all those who have opposed it have 
declared themselves hostile on pnrifciple to Parliamentary 
Reform. Two members, I think, have confessed tliat, though 
they disapprove of the plan now submitted to us, they are forced 
to admit the necessity of a change in the representative system. 
Yet even those gentlemen have used, as far as I have observed, 
no arguments wMch ^"buld not apply as strongly to the most 
mpderatc change as to that which has been proposed by his * 
Majesty’s government. 1 say, Sir, that I. consider this as a cir-^ 
cumstance of happy augury. For what I feared was, not the 
opposition of those who arc averse to all Reform, hut the disunion 
of reformers. I knew that, during three months, every reformer 
had been employed in conjecturing what ihe plan of the govern-^ 
megt would be. I knew that every refornaer li^id imagined in 
his own mind a scheme differing doubtless in some'fioints from 
that which my noble friend, the Pjaymaster of the Forces, h£is 
developed. 1 felt therefore great apprehension that one person 
would be diss^isfied with one par.> of the bill, that another * 
person would be dissatisfied with another part, and that thus 
our whole strength would-be wasted iit internal dissensions. 
That apprehension is now at an end. I have seen wijh delight 
the perfect concord which prevails among all who liesi^e the 
name of reformefs in this House; and I trust tha'f I may con- 
sider it as an omen of the concord whicll will prevail aihon^.* 
reformers throughout the coulitry. I will not, Sir, at present 
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express any o^ion’^as to the details of the bill; but, haying 
during the last twenty -four hours given the most diligent con- 
sideration to its general principles, I^avP no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing it a wise, noble, and comprehensive measure, skilfully 
framed for the healing of great distempers, for the securing at 
once of the public liberties, and of the public repose, and for the 
reconciling and knitting together of all t^e orders of the state. 

The honourable baronet who has 'Just ^^^t down ' has told us, 
that the ministers have attempted to unite two inconsistent 
principles in one abortive measure. Those were his very words. 
He thinks, if I understand him rightly, that we ought either to 
leave the representative system such as it^is, or to make it gef- 
fectly symmetrical. I think, Sir, that the ministers would have 
^te^ unwisely if they had taken either cdurse. Their principle 
IS plain, rational, and consistent. It is this, to admit the middle 
class to a large and direct share in the representation, without 
any violent shock to the institutions of our country. J under- 
stand those cheers: but surely the gentlemen who utter them 
will allow that the change which will be made in#)ur institutions 
by this bill is far less violent than that whifh, according to the 
honourable baronet, ought to be made if we make any reform at 
all. I praise the ministers for not attempting, at the present 
time, to make the representation uniform. 1 praise them for 
not effacing the old distinction between the towns and the 
counties, and for not assigning member^o dTfetricts, according 
to the American practice, by the Rule of Three, d'ff^goverjj^ 
ment has, in my opinion, clone all that was necessary for the 
removing of a great practical evil, and no more than was 
necessary. • 

I consider this, Sir, as a practical ciuestion. I rest rity opinion 
^on no general theory of government. I distrust all general 
theories of gov^rnm«nt. I will not positively say, that thei^ is 
any form ot polity which may not, in some conceivable circum- 
siances, be the best possibk. I believe that there arc -’ocieties 
in which every man njay safely be admitted to vote. C^entle- 
* men may cheer, but suth i« nfy opinion, i say •Sir, that there 
are countrfes in Which the condition of the labouring classes is 
S4i^ that they may safely be intrusted with the right of electing 
members.of the legislature. If the labourers of England were 
in that state in which I, from my soul, wish to see them, if em- 
ployment wtfe always plentiful, wages always high, food always 
cheap, if a farge family were considered not as an encumbrance 
' Sir John^Valsh. 
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but as a blessing, the principal objectioTis W uni^iersal suffrage 
woul(T, I think, be removed. Universal suffrage exists in the 
United States, without producing any very frightful conse- 
quences; and I do not believe that the people of those states, 
or of any*part of the world, are in any good quality naturally 
superior to our own countrymen. But,^unhappily, the labouring 
classes m England, and in all old countries, are occasionally in a 
state of great distress. ijomv/> of the causes of this distress are, 

I fear, beyond the cont/bl of the government. We know what 
effect distress produces, even on people more intelligent than the 
great body of the labouring classes can possibly be. We know 
that it makes even wise men irritable, unreasonable, credulous, 
eager •for immediate relief, heedless of remote consequences. 
There is no quackery in gfiedicine, religion, or politics, which may 
not impose even on a powerful mind, when that mind has been 
disordered by pain or fear. It is therefore no reflection on the 
poorer class of Englishmen, who are not and who cannot in the 
nature of things be, highly educated, to say that distress pro- 
duces on them its natural effects, those effects which it would 
produ( 5 e on the Americans, or on any otl^/i' people, that it blinds 
their judgment, that It inflames their passions, that it makes 
them prpne to believe those who flatter them, and to distrust 
those who would serve them. For the sake, therefore, of the 
whole society, for the sake of the labouring classes themselves, 

I hold it to be clearfy exj Jdient that, in a country like this, the 
right of suF'-age should depend on a pecuniar}^ qualification. 

iV*?t, Sir, every argument which would induce me to oppose 
universal suffrage, induces me to support the plan which is now 
before us. J am opposed to universal suffi-hge, because I think 
that it would produce a destructive revolution. I support this 
iplan, because T am sure that it is our best security against a 
revolution. The noble Paymaster of the Forces hinted, deli- 
cately indeed and remotely, at this subject. He spoke of the 
danger of disappointing the cxpectatioi;^ of the nation ; and for , 
this he was charged with threatenmg the House. Sir, in the 
year 1817, the lata Lord Londonderiy proposed a suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. On that occasion he told ths House 
that, unless the measures whiqji he recommeAded were adopted, . 
tlje public peace could not be preserved. Was he accu|ed of 
•threatening the House.? Again, in the year 1819, he proposed 
the laws known by the name of thS Six Acts. He then told the 
House that, unless the executive power were reinforcec?, all the 
institutions of the country would be overturned by popular 
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violence, Wfcs then accused* of threatening the House? 
Will any gentleman say that it is parliamentary and decorous to 
urge the danger arising from populiir discontent as an argument 
for severity; but that it is unparliamentary and indecorous 
to urge that same dangCT as an argument for concilmtion? I, 
Sir, do entertain great apprehension for the fate of my country. 
I do in my conscience believe that, unless the plan proposed, or 
some similar plan, be speedily Sidop ted, great and terrible 
calamities will befall us. Entertaining this opinion, I think 
myself bound to state it, not as a threat, but as a reason. I 
support this bill because it will improve our institutions; but I 
support it also because it tends to preserve them. That we may 
exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude, we must ^idmit 
those whom it may be safe to admit. At present we oppose the 
schemes of revolutionists with only one half, with only one 
quarter of our proper force. We say, and wc say justly, that it is 
not by mere numbers, but by property and intelligence, that 
the nation ought to be governed. Yet, saying this, we exclude 
from all share in the govert ment great massijjj of property and 
intelligence, great nuri^ers of those who are most interested in 
preserving tranquillity, and who know b^st how to preserve it. 
We do more. We drive over to the side of revolutipn those 
whom we shut out from power. Ts this a time when the cause 
of law and order can spare one of its natural allies? 

My noble friend, the Paymastcr^f ike Forces, happily 
described the effect which some parts of our rejK'escntative 
system would produce on the mind of a foreigner who had WSffrd 
much of our freedom and greatness. If, Sir, I wished to make 
such a foreigner cleatly understand what I consider as the great 
defects of our system, I would conduct him through that 
immense city which lies to the north of Great Russell Street and* 
Oxford Street, a^ity superior in size and in population to the 
capitals ^f many mighty kingdoms; and prolmbly supefior in 
opulence, intelligence, ai^l general respectability, to any city in 
the world. 1 woul^ condiitt him through that inierminable 
succession of streets and^qfiares, all consisting of well-built and 
well-fur»ished houses. I would make him observe the brilliancy 
^f the shops, and\he crowd of^ well-appointed equipages. I 
would ^show him that magnificent circle of palaces which su|;- 
roitfids the^ Regent*s Park. I would tell him that the rental of • 
this distrust was far greater ttan that of the whole kingdom of 
Scotland; at the time of the Union. And then I would tell him 
that this was an unrepresented district. It is needless to give 
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any Qiore instances. It is needless to speak oi^ Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, with no representation, or of 
Edinburgh and Glasgo\^''witk a mock representation. If a pro- 
perty tax^ere now imposed on the principle that no person who 
had less than a hundred and fifty pqpnds a year should con- 
tribute, I should not be surprised to find that one half in number 
and value of the contributors had no votes at all; and it would, 
beyond all doubt, be foij^d tnat one fiftieth part in number and 
value of the contributors had a larger share of the representation 
than the other forty-nine fiftieths. This is not government by 
property. It is government by certain detached portions and 
fragments of property, .^elected from the rest, and preferred to 
the rest, on no rational principle whatever. 

To say that such a<«ystem is ancient, is no defence. My ^ 
honourable friend, the member for the University of Oxford,^ 
challenges us to show that the constitution was ever better than 
it is. Sir, we are legislators, not antiquaries. The question 
for us is, not whether the constitution was better formerly, but 
whetl^r we cani^nake it better now. In fact, however, the 
system was not in ancient times by anyjOeans so absurd as it is 
in our age. One noble Lord ® has to-night told us that the town 
of Aldb»rough, which he represents, was not larger in the time 
of Edward the First than it is at present. The line of its walls, 
he assures us, may still be traced. It is now built up to that 
line. He argues, tnercKire, that as the founders of our repre- 
seqjative «istitutions gave menbers to Aldborough when it was 
as small as it now is, those who would disfranchise it on account 
of its smallness have no right to say that they are recurring to 
the original principle of our representative institutions. But 
does the noble lord remember the change which has taken place 
* ifi the country during the last five centuries ? Does he remember 
how qiuch England has grown in population,ijwhilc Aldborough 
has been standing still? Does he consider, that in tire time of 
Edward the First, the kingdom did n«st contain two millions of „ 
inhabitants? It now contains nearly fc^urteen millions. A 
hamlet of the pkcsent day would hat;e been a town of some 
importance in the time of our early parliaments. Aldborough 
may be absolutely as considerable a place as ever. But comr^*, 
pared with the kingdom, it is much less considerable, ,by the 
noble lord’s own showing, than lyhen it first elected burgeoses. 
My honourable friend, the member for the University of Oxford, 
has collected numerous instances of the tyranliy which'^he kings 
^ Sir Robert Harry Inglis * Lord Stormont 
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and nobles dbciently exercised, both over this House an«J over 
the electors. It is not strange that, m times when nothing was 
held sacred, the rights of the peopk, alW of the representatives 
of the people, should not have been held sacred. Th^ proceed- 
ings which my honourab]p friend has mentioned no more prove 
that, by the ancient constitution of the realm, this House ought 
to be a tool of the king and of the ar^tocracy, than the bene- 
volences and the shipmoncy pro-s^ th^r own legality, or than 
those unjustifiable arrests which took place long after the ratifica- 
tion of the great Charter and even after the Petition of Right, 
prove that the subject was not anciently entitled to his personal 
liberty. We talk of the wisdom of ouii ancestors : and in 5ne 
respect least they were wiser than we. They legislated for 
, their own times. They looked at the Eilgland which was before 
them. They did not think it necessary to give twice as many 
members to York as they gave to London, because York had 
been the capital of Britain in the time of Constanlius Chlorus; 
and they would have been amazed indeed if they had foreseen, 
that a city of more than a hundred thousand ijjihabitants jvould 
be left without represeitWitives in the nineteenth century, merely 
because it stood on ground which in the thirteenth century had 
been occupied by a few huts. They framed a represtntative 
system, which, though not without defects and irregularities, 
was well adapted to the state of England in their time. But a 
great revolution took place. The cha^JKitertif the old corpora- 
tions changed. New forms of property came intc^xistejjjp. 
New portions of society rose into importance. There were in 
our rural distnets rich cultivators, who were not freeholders. 
There were imour cajfital rich traders, who were not liverymen. 
Towns shrank into villages. Villages swelled into Cities larger 
than the London of the Plantagenets. Unhappily while theb * 
natural growth of »ociety went on, the artificial polity contjpued 
unchanged. The ancient form of the representation remained; 
;and precisely because th% form remained, the spirit departed. 
Then came that pre^ure almost to bursting, the new wine in 
the old bottles, the new society under the old irfttitutions. It is 
now time<or us to p^ a decent, a rational, a manly reverence to 
^r ancestors, not by superstitiousiy adhering to what they, in 
other cijcumstances, did, but by doing what they, in our circum-* 
stan€es, would have done, ^1 history is full of revolutions, 
produced causes similar to those which art now operating in 
England. * A portidn of the community which had been of no 
account expands and becomes irtrong. It demands a place in 
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the S)^tem, suited, not to its former weakness, but to its present 
power. If this is granted, all is well. If this is refused, then 
comes the struggle between •the young energy of one class and 
the ancient privileges of another. Such was the struggle between 
the plebeians and the patrjcians of Ronv5. Such was the struggle 
of the Italian allies for admission to the full rights of Roman 
citizens. Such was the struggle of our North American colonies 
against the mother cou^iry. Such was the struggle which the 
Third Estate of France maintained against the aristocracy of 
birth. Such was the struggle which the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland maintained against the aristocracy of creed. Such is 
the* struggle which the free people of colour in Jamaica are now 
maintaining against the aristocracy of skin. Such, finally, is the 
struggle which the middle classes in England are maintaining - 
against an aristocracy of mere locality, against an aristocracy 
the principle of which is to invest a hundred drunken pot- 
wallopers in one place, or the owner of a ruined hovel in another, 
with powers which are withheld from cities renowned to the 
furthest ends of the earth, for the marvels of their wealth and 
of their industry. 

But these great cities, says my honourable friend the member 
for the University of Oxford, are virtually, though not directly, 
represented. Are not the wishes of Manchester, he asks, as 
much consulted as those of any town which sends members to 
parliament.? Now; Sir, s do not understand how a power which 
is s^^hitar}- when exercised virtually can be noxious when exer- 
cised directly. If the wishes of Manchester have as much weight 
with us as they would have under a system which should give 
representatives to Manchester, how can there be a«ay danger m 
giving representatives to Manchester? A virtual representative 
»s, I presume, a man who acts as a direct representative would 
act: Jor surely it would be absurd to say that a liian virtually 
represents the people of Manchester, who is in the habit of saying 
No, when a man directly representing »the people of Manchester * 
would say Ay, The utmost that can be expected from virtual 
representation is that it may be as good as direct representation. 

If so, why not grant direct representation to places \\hich, as 
everybody allows, ought, by some process ot other, to be repre^-^* 
S2nted ? 

If it be said that there is an eviljn change as change, I answer 
that there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. This, 
indeed, is the strongest part of our case. It is said ‘’that the 
system works well, I deny it. I deny that a system works 
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well, which ftie pe(Jj)le regard with aversion. We may say here, 
that it is a good system and a perfect system. But if any man 
were to say so to any six hundred aiW fifty-eight respectable 
' farmers or shopkeepers, chosen by lot in any part oj England, 
he would be hooted dowp, and laughed to scorn. Are these the 
feelings with which any part of the government ought to be 
regarded? Above all, are these the feelings with which the 
popular branch of the legislature^ ou^t to be regarded? It is 
almost as essential to the utility of a House of Commons, that it 
should possess the confidence of the people, as that it should 
deserve that confidence. Unfortunately, that which is in theory 
the popular part of our government, is practice the unpopfhlar 
part. V^ho wishes to dethrone the king? Who wishes A turn 
the lords out of their House? Here aad there a crazy radical, 
whom the boys in the street point at as he walks along. Who 
wishes to alter the constitution of this House? The whole 
people. It is natural that it should be so. The House of 
Commons is, in the language of Mr. Burke, a check, not on the 
people, but for the people. While that check is efficient, there 
is no reason to fear tHte the king or the nobles will oppress the 
people. But if that check requires checking, how is it to be 
checked? If the salt shall lose its savour, wherewith*shall we 
season it? The distrust with which the nation regards this 
House may be unjust. But what then ? Can you remove that 
distrust? That it exists cannot be }l®»iied? That it is an evil 
cannot be denied. That it is an increasing evil cannSt be denied. 
One gentleman tells us that it has been produced by th^ate 
events in France and Belgium; another, that it is the effect of 
seditious works whifti have lately been published. If this feel- 
ing be of origin so recent, I have read history to Ifttle purpose. 
Sir, this alarming discontent is not the growth of a day, or of a ye^.* 
If there be !Uiy symptoms by which it is possible to distinguish 
the chrohic diseases of the body politic from its passing inflam- 
mations, all those symptoms exist in the present case. The taint 
has been gradually becoming more extensi\^e and more malignant, 
through the whole lifeti«ne^f two generation. We have tried 
anodynes. We have tried cruel operations. What are we to 
jtry now? Who fitters himselfcthat he can turn this feeling 
back?^ Does there remain any argument which escaped the 
comprehensive intellect of lij^. Burke, or the subtlety of Mr.* 
Windhanff Does there remain any specids of coercion which 
was not tried by Mr. Pitt and by Lord Londonderry? We have 
had laws. We have had blood. New treasons have been 
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created. The press has been shackled. The Habeas Corpus 
Act has been suspended. Public meetings have been pro- 
hibited. The event ha^roted that these expedients were mere 
palliative*. You are at the end of your palliatives. The evil* 
remains. It is more formidable than e^er. What is to be done ? 

Under such circumstances, a great plan of reconciliation, pre- 
pared by the Ministers oi the Crown, has been brought before us 
in a manner which gb|ls ^ditional lustre to a noble name, 
inseparably associated during two centuries with the dearest 
liberties of the English people. I will not say, that this plan is 
in all its details precisely such as I might wish it to be ; but it is 
founded on a great andgi sound principle. It takes away a vast 
power from a few. It distributes that power through the great 
mass of the middle order. Every man, therefore, who thinks a 
as I think is bound to stand firmly by ministers who are resolved 
to stand or fall with this measure. Were I one of them, I would 
sooner, infinitely sooner, fall with suph a measure than stand by 
any other means that ever supported a Cabinet. 

My*honourabk friend, the member for the University of 
Oxford, tells us, thatjf we pass this law,*England will soon be a 
republic. The reformed House of Commons will, according to 
him, before it has sate ten years, depose the king, and expel the 
Lords from their House. Sir, if my honourable friend could 
prove this, he would ha^ succeeded in bringing an argument 
for democracy, inffiiitelj^^tronger than any that is to be found 
in4j]2^ woffts of Paine. My honourable friend’s proposition is in 
fact this: that our monarchical and aristocratical institutions , 
have no hold on the public mind of England; that these institu- 
tions are regarded with aversion by a decided majority of the 
middle claife. This, Sir, I say, is plainly deducible from his 
proposition; for he tells us that the lepresentatives of the < 
middje class will inevitably abolish royalty ^d nBbility within 
ten years : and there is surely no reason to think that\he repre- 
sentatives of the middle class will^be^nore inclined to a demo-* 
cratic revolution than their constituents.* Now, Sir, if I were 
convinced that fhe great body of th<9 middle class m England 
look with aversion on monarchy and aristocracy, I Should be 
forced, much against my wiU, to come to^his conclusion, th^ 
fnonarchical and aristocratical institutions are unsuited to my 
country. Monarchy and aristocracy, valuable and useful ^s I 
think them, are stul valuable and useful as means^and not as 
ends. The end of government is the happiness of tne people: 
and I do not conceive that, in a Country like this, the happiness of 
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the people can be promoted by a form of government in Tvhich 
the middle classes place no confidence, and which exists only 
because the middle classes have no ^gaih by which to make their 
sentiments known. But, Sir, I am fully convinced that the 
middle classes sincerely f^vish to uphold the royal prerogatives 
and the constitutional rights of the peers. What facts does my 
honourable friend produce in support of his opinion ? One fact 
only ; and that a fact which has a^sol^ctely nothing to do with 
the question. The effect of this reform, he tells us, would be to 
make the House of Commons allpowerful. It was allpowerful 
once before, in the beginning of 1649. Then it cut off the head 
of the king, and abolished the House ofrPeers. Therefore, ft it 
again has the supreme power, it will act in tlie same manner. 
Now, oir, it was not the House of Commbns that cut off the head 
of Charles the First; nor was the House of Commons then all- 
powerful. It had been greatly reduced in numliers by succes- 
sive expulsions. It was under the absolute dominion of the 
army. A majority of thf' House was willing to take the terms 
offered by the king. The soldiers turned out the majority ; and 
the minority, not a sixth part of the whole House, passed those 
votes of which my honourable friend speaks, votes of which the 
middle classes disapproved then, and of which they dis'^pprove 
still. 

My honourable friend, and almost all the gentlemen who have 
taken the same side with him in this debate*^ have dwelt much 
on the utility of close and rotten boroughs. It is b^^'megg?**. of 
such boroughs, they tell us, that the ablest men have been intro- 
duced into parliamept. It is true that many distinguished 
persons have represented places of this description. But, Sir, 
we must judge of a form of government by its gener^Al tendency, 
not by happy accidents. Every form of government has it,- 
happy accidents. Despotism has its happy accidents.^ Yet 
we are not disposed to abolish all constitutional checks, to place 
an absolute master over us, §,nd to take our chance vhether he 
may be a Caligula 01 a Marqus Aurelius. In whatever way the 
House of Commons may Le chosen, some able men will be chosen 
in that <^ay who w^uld not be chosen in any other way. If 
■^here \^ere a law that the hundred ^tallest men in England should 
be members of parliament, there would probably be some able 
meiT amon& those who would ^ome into the House by virtue of 
this law. if the hundred persons whose names stand first in 
the alphabetical list of the Court Guide were made members of 
parliament, there would probaoly be able men among them. 
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We ^fad b ancient history, that a very a1>le kiilg was elected 
by the neighing of his horse; but we shall scarcely^ 1 thinks 
adopt this mode of eftctitfn. In one of the most celebrated 
republic^ of antiquity, Athens, senators and magistrates were 
chosen by lot; and sometimes the l^t fell fortunatefy. Once, 
for example, Socrates was in office. A cruel and unjust pro- 
position was made by a demago^e. Socrates resisted it at the 
hazard of his own life/ Tffere is no event in Grecian history 
more interesting than that memorable resistance. Yet who 
would have officers appointed by lot, because the accident of the 
lot may have given to a great and good man a power which he 
wifUld probably never fhave attained in any other way? We 
musf judge, as I said, by the general tendency of a system. No 
person can doubt that* a House of Commons chosen freely by-i 
the middle classes will contain many very able men. 1 do not 
say, that '(precisely the same able men who would find their way 
into the present House of Commons will find their way into the 
reformed House: but that is not the question. No particular 
man is necessary/o the state. We may depend on it that, if we 
provide the country with popular institutions, those institutions 
will provide it with great men. 

There is another objection, which, I think, was first raised by 
the honourable and learned member for Newport.^ He tells us 
that the elective franchise is property; that to take it away 
from a man who h^ not4:^en judicially convicted of malpractices 
is robber)i|r that no crime is proved against the voters in the close 
bofBBghs; that no crime is even imputed to them in the pre- 
amble of the bill; and that therefore to disfranchise them with- 
out compensation would be an act of revolutionary tyranny. 
The honoutable and learned gentleman has compared the 
(onduct of the present ministers to that of those odious tools of 
power, who, towards the close of the reign of Oharlt^ the Second, 
seizecf the charters of the Whig corporations. Now, there was 
another precedent, which I wonder that he did not recollect,* 
both because it is much more nearly in poi^t than that to which 
he referred, and because my noble triqiid, the Paymaster of the 
Forces, had previously alluded to it. If the elective franchise 
is property, if to disfranchise^voters withoift a crime proved, 

^ compensation given, be robbery, was there ever such ap act of 
robbery as the disfranchising o^ the Irish forty-shilling free- 
holders? Was any pecuniary compensation giveiPto them? 

Is it declared in the preamble of the bill which took aVay their 

^ Mr. HoftLce Twiss. 
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franchise, that^they had been convicted of any offence? )yas 
any judicial inquiry instituted into their conduct Were they 
even accused of any crime? Or if y«iu Ay that it was a crime 
in the eJecjfors of Clare to vote for the honourable anc^ learned 
gentleman who now represftnts the county of Waterford, was a 
Protestant freeholder in Louth to be punished for the erhne^of a 
Catholic freeholder in Clare? If the prim:iple of the honourable 
and learned member for Newport be soul^i, the franchise of the 
Irish peasant was property. That franchise the ministers under 
whom the honourable and learned member held office did not 
scruple to take away. Will he accuse those ministers of robbery ? 
If not, how can he bring such an accusation against thdlr 
successors ? 

" Every gentleman, I think, who has spofeen from the other aide 
of the House, has alluded to the opinions which some of his 
Majesty’s ministers formerly entertained on the subject of 
reform. It would be oiheipus in me, Sir, to undertake the 
defence of gentlemen who are so well able to defend themselves. 
I will only say that, in my opinion, .the countiiy will not think 
worse either of their capacity or of their ^patriotism, because 
they have shown that they can profit by experience, because they 
have learned to see the folly of delaying inevitable changes. 
There are others who ought to have learned the same lesson, 
I say, Sir, that there are those who, I should have thought, must 
have had enough to last them all their if/es oi that humiliation 
whicli follows obstinate and boastful resistance t(r> changes 
^ rendered necessary by the progress of society, and by theae- 
velopment of the human mind. Is it possible that those persons 
can wish again to occupy a position which can neither be 
defended nor surrendered with honour? I well remember. Sir, 
t a certain evening in the month of May, 1827. I had not then 
the honoijr A a seat in this House; but I was an attentive 
observer of its proceedings. The right honourable baronet 
opposite,^ of whom persotalljr I desire to speak with that high 
respect which I feel far his talents and his character, but of whose 
public conduct I mifst sp(..alt with the sincerity required by my 
public difty, "v^^s then, as he is now, out of office. He had just 
assigned the seals of fiie Home Department, because he conceived 
that th^ recent ministerial arrangements had been too favour^ 
ablffto the Catholic claims. If.e rose to ask \^iiether it was the 
intention of the new cabinet to repeal the Test and Corporation 
Acts,..an<f to reform the pikrliament. He bound up, I well 

» Sir Robert Peel. 
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rem^ber, those two questions together; and h/declared that, 
if the ministers should either attempt to repeal the Test and 
Corporation Acts^ or Ufing^orward a measure of parliamentary 
reform, ])e should think it his duty to oppose them to the utmost. 
Since that declaration was made fouc years have elapsed; and 
what now the state of the three questions which then c^efly 
agitated the minds of men? What is become of the Test and 
Corporation Acts? TJirey Ve repealed. By whom? By the 
right honourable baronet. What has become of the Catholic 
disabilities? They are removed. ' By whom? By the right 
honourable baronet. The question of parliamentary reform is 
sttll behind. But sigi^, of which it is impassible to misconceive 
the import, do most clearly indicate that unless that question 
also be speedily settled, property, and order, and all the institu-^ 
tions of this great monarchy, will be exposed to fearful peril, is 
it possible that gentlemen long versed in high political affairs 
cannot read these signs? Is it possible that they can really 
believe that the representative system of England, such as it 
now js, will last^o the year i860? If not, for what would they 
have us wait? Would they have us wSit merely that we may 
show to all the world how little we have profited by our own 
recent ^experience? Would they have us wait, that we may 
once again hit the exact point where we can neither refuse with 
authority, nor concede wth grace ? Would they have us wait, 
that the numbefSs of»’me discontented party may become 
larger, ite demands higher, its feelings more acrimonious, its 
organisation more complete? Would they have us wait till, 
the whole tragicomedy of 1827 has been acted over again? 
till they have been brought into office by^ cry oft!' No reform,” 
to be refomiers, as they were once brought into office by a cry 
*of “ No popery,” to be emancipators? Have they obliterated « 
from their minds — gladly, perhaps, would «ome®among them 
obliterate from their minds — the transactions of ftiat year? 
And have they forgotten all the traasactions of the succeeding 
year? Have they forgotten hovf the spjrit of liberty in Ire- 
land, debarred ^rom its natural tiut^et, found a vent by for- 
bidden passages? Have they forgotten how we wera forced to 
indulge the Catholics in all yie licence of Abels, merely becauj^ 
•we chose to withhold from them the liberties of subjeq^? Do 
they wait for a^ociations mo^ formidable than that oS the 
Corn Exchange, ior contributions larger than t!Re rent, for 
agitators more violent than thosQ who, three years a|o, divided 
with the king and the parliament the sovereignty of Ireland ? 
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Do they wait for that last and most dreadful paro^sm of pqpu- 
lar rage, for that last and most cruel test of military fidelity? 
Let them wait, if their past experience sh£l induce them to think 
that any high honour or any exquisite pleasure is to be obtained 
by a policy like this. Let them wait, if this strange and fearful 
infatuation be indeed upon them, that they should not see with 
their eyes, or hear with their ears, or und mtand with their heart. 
But let us know our interest and ouf duty better. Turn where 
we may, within, around, the voice of great events is proclaiming 
to us, reform, that you may preserve. Now, therefore, while 
eveiything at home and abroad forebodes ruin to those who 
persist in a hopeless struggle against the spirit of the age, no^, 
while the crash of the proudest throne of the continent is ^tiD 
Resounding in our ears, now, while the rdof of a British palace 
affords an ignominious shelter to the exiled heir of forty kings, 
now, while we see on every side ancient institutions subverted, 
and great societies dissolved^ now, while the heart of England is 
still sound, now, while old feelings and old associations retain a 
power and a charm which may too soon pass av^y, now, in this 
your accepted time, noW, in this your day of salvation, 'take 
counsel, not of prejudice, not of party spirit, not of the igno- 
minious pride of a fatal consistency, but of history, of leason, 
of the ages which are past, of the signs of this most portentous 
time. Pronounce in a manner worthy^f the expectation with 
which this great debate has been anticTpated; and of the long 
remembrance which it will leave behind. Renew the^^^outh of 
fthe state. Save property, divided against itself. Savc’^e 
multitude^ endangered by its own ungovernable passions. Save 
the aristocracy* endangered by its own unpopular power. Save 
the greatest, and fairest, and most highly civilised sommunity 
' that ever existed, from calamities which may in a few days sweep , 
away all tlje rich heritage of so many ages of wisdom and glory. 
The danger is terrible. The time is short. If this bill should 
be rejected, I pray to God hat none of those who coiicur in re- 
jecting it may ever^rememfeer their votes with unavailing 
remorse, amidst the wreck- of' laws, the confusitn of ranks, the 
spoliation bf property, and the dissolution of social order. 



A SPEECH 


Delivered in the JIouse of Commons on July 5, 1831 

On Tuesday, the fourth of July, 1831, Lord John Russell moved the second 
reading of the Bill to amend the representation of the people in 
England and Wales Sir John Walsh, member for Sudbury, moved, 
as an amendment, that the bill should be read that day si.\ months 
• After a discussion, which lasted three nights, the amendment was 
•-ejected by 367 votes to 231, and the original motion was earned. 
The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 

• » 

Nobody, Sir, who hais watched the course of the debate can have 
failed to observe that the gentlemen who oppose this bill have 
chiefly relied on a preliminary objection, which it is necessary 
to clear away before we proceed to examine whether the pro- 
posed changes our representative system would or would not 
be improvements. The electi^'e francbfte, we are told, is private 
property. It belongs to this freeman, to that potwalloper, to 
the owier of this house, to the owner of that old wall; and you 
have no more right to take it away without compensation than 
to confiscate the dividends of a fundholder or the rents of a 
landholder. ♦ 

Now,^iir, I admit that, if this objection be well founded, it is « 
driJ^ive against the plan of reform which has been submitted to^ 
us. If the franchise be really private property, we have no 
more right to take members away from oatton because Gatton 
is small, and to give them to Manchester because Manchester is 
^ large, than Cyrus, in the old story, had to take away the big coatt 
from the little boy and to put it on the big bciy. A no case, and 
undS* no pretext however specious, would I take awa^ from any 
member of the community anything^ which is of the nature 
pfoperty, without giving him fufl comp^sation. But I deny 
that the elective franchise is of tfle mature of property; and I * 
believe that, on this point, I have with me all reason, all pre- 
cedent, and all authority. J'his at least ft certain, that, if dj^- 
.franchisement really be robbery, the representative system 
which now exists*is founded on robbery. How was the franchise 
in the English coifnties fixed? By the act of Henfy the Sixth, 
which disfranchised tens of thousands of electors who had not forty 
shilling freeholds. Was that robbery ? How was the fraifchise 
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in the Irish' counties’fixed? By the act of Geoiige the Fourth, 
which disfranchised tens of thousands of electors who had not 
pound freeholds. Was that rofcbe^? Or was the great 
parliamentary reform made by OlivcTijCromwell ever d^ignated 
as robbery, even by those who most abhorred his name? Every- 
body knows that the unsparing manner in which he disfran- 
chised small boroughs was emulously applauded, by royalists, 
who hated him for having pulled one dynasty, and by 

republicans, who hated him for having founded another. Take 
Sir Harry Vane and Lord Clarendon, both wise men, both, I 
believe, in the main, honest men, but as much opposed to each 
other in politics as wise and honest m^ could be. Both de- 
tested Oliver; yet both approved of Oliver's plan of p&rlia- 
'mentary reform. They grieved only that so salutary a ^ange 
should have been made by an usurper. Vane wished it to have 
been made by the Rump; Clarendon wished it to be made by the 
king. Clarendon’s language on this subject is inost remarkable. 
For he was no rash inno\ator. The bias of his mind was 
altogether on the side of antiquity and prescription. Yet he 
describes that great disir^inchisement of boroughs as an improve- 
ment fit to be made in a more warrantable method and at a 
better time. The words were prophetic. This is that more 
warrantable method. This is that better time. What Crom- 
well attempted to effect by an usurped authority, in a country 
which had lately been convulsed by civil w%r, and which was 
with difficulty kept in a state of sullen tranquillity military 
force; it has fallen to our lot to accomplish in profound pe6.ee, 
and under the rule of a prince whose title is unquestioned, whose 
office is reverenced, a'nd whose person is beloved. It is easy to 
conceive with what scorn and astonishment Clarendon would 
have heard it said that the reform which seemed to him S9 
obviousljr jifst and reasonable that he praised it, even when 
made by a regicide, could not, without the grossest iniquity, 

I be i^ade even by a lawful king and a lawful parliament. 

Sir, in the name «f the institution of property, of that gi%at 
institution, for the sake of ^vhich, chiefly, all other institutions 
exist, of that great institutioa^to which we owe all knowledge, all 
4;:ommerce, all industry, all civily^ation, all that makes to 
differ ^om the tattooed savages of the Pacific Ocean, I pibteat 
.against tKe pernicious practip^ of ascribing t6 that which is not * 
property ^e sanctity which belongs to property .alone. If, in 
ordfr to save political abuses from that fate with which they 
are threatened by the public hatred, you claim for them the 
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imipusiities of property, you must expecf^that ^operty will be 
regarded with some portion of the hatred which is excited by 
political abuses. Yoif bii^ up two very different things^ in the 
hope tlyit they may stand together. Take heed that they do 
not fall together. You tell the people that it is .as unjust to 
disfranchise a great lord’s nomination borough as to confiscate 
his estate. Take heed that you do not succeed in convincing 
weak and ignorant n^ndf that there is no more injustice in 
confiscating his estate than in disfranchising his borough. 
That this is no imaginary danger, your own speeches in this 
debate abundantly prove. You begin by ascribing to the 
franchises of Old Samm the sacredness of property; and you 
en<f, naturally enough, I must’ own, by treating the rights of 
property as lightly as*! should be inclined to treat the fradchisej^ 
of Old Sarum. When you are reminded that you voted, only 
two years ago, for disfranchising great numbers of freeh9lders 
in Ireland, and when you are asked how, on the principles which 
you now profess, you can justify that vote, you answer very 
coolly, “ No dgubt that was confiscation. No doubt we took 
awa^ from the peasants of Munster^ and Connaught, without 
giving them a farthing of compensation, that which was as 
much,their property as their pigs or their frieze coats. But we 
did it for the public good. We were pressed by a great state 
necessity.” Sir, if that be an answer, we too may plead that we 
too have the public gadfi in view, and that we are pressed by a 
great s^te necessity. But 1 shall resort to no such plea. It < 
fiPRTfne with indignation and alarm to hear grave men avow 
what they own to be downright robbery, an^ justify thaf 
robbery on the ground of political convenience.. No, Sir, there 
is one wa^, and only one way, in which those gentlemen who 
voted for the disfranchising Act of 1829 can clear their fame^ 
Either they have no defence, or their defence •must be this; 
that the elective franchise is not of the nature of prtiperty, and 
that therefore disfranchisement is n^ spoliation. ^ 

* Having disposed, as I think, of the qijestion of right, I come 
to the questi^ of expediency^ listened, Sir, with much* 
interest and pleasure to a noble lord who spoke for the first time 
in this debate.^ But I must 6wn that die did not succeed in 
convincing hie that there *s any real ground for the fears oy 
which he is tormented. He gave us a history of France since 
the Restoration.* He told of fis the violent ebbl^nd flows of 
public feeling in that country. He told us thatHhe revolu- 
^ Lord^Porchester. 
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tionory partj^as fast rising to ascendency -while M. De Qizes 
was minister; that then came a violent reaction in favour of the 


monarchy and the priesthood; thiit fhen the revolutionary 
party again became dominant ; that there had been change 
of dynasty; and that the /Chamber of Peers had ceased to be a 
hereditary body. He then predicted, if I understood him rightly, 
that, if we pass this bill, we shall suffer all that PYance has 
suffered; that we shall have violerfd cJqtests between extreme 
patties, a revolution, and an abolition of the House of Lords. 
I might, perhaps, dispute the accuracy of some parts of the 
noble lord’s narrative. But I deny that his narrative, accurate 
or inaccurate, is relevant. I deny tha^ there is any analogy 
between the state of France and the state of England. I tleny 
^that there is here any great party which answers either to the 
revolutionary or to the counter-revolutionary party of France. 
I most emphatically deny that there is any resemblance in the 
character, and that there is likely to be any resemblance in the 
fate, of the two Houses of Peers. I always regarded the here- 
ditary chamber established by Louis the EJ^hteenth as an 
institution which could hot last. It was not in harmony with the 
state of property ; it was not in harmony with the public feeling ; 
it had neither the strength which is derived from wealth, nor 
the strength which is derived from prescription. It was despised 
as plebeian by the ancient nobility. It was hated as patrician 
by the democrats. It belonged neith^to thfrold France nor to 
the new France. It was a mere exotic transplantedr^rom our 
, island. Here it had struck its roots deep, and having ‘ftBod 
during ages, was still green and vigorous. But it languished in 
the foreign sod and tlfe foreign air, and was blown down by the 
first storm. It will be no such easy task to uproot the aris- 
tocracy of England. , 

With mucfi more force, at least with much more plausibility, 
the noble ^lord and several other members on the other sfde of 
Jthe House have argued <igainst the proposed reform on the 
ground that the exi^ng system has worked well. How great 
a country, th^y say, is «pu]^ ! How eminent in wealth and 
knowledps, in arts and arm|i! How much admired! How 
much ehvied ! Is il^ possible to Ijelieve that we have become 
what wf are under a bad government ! And, if we have a goo(l 
^ovcmmen^ why alter it? Now, Sir, I am very far from deny- 
ihg that Ef^land is great, and prosperous, asid highly civilised. 
1 am equfiSly far from denying that she owes much of her great- 
ness, of her prosperity, and ofiher civilisation to her form of 
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government. But is no nation ever to ^form^s institutions 
bemuse it has made great progress under those institutions? 
Why^ Sir, the progresses tfee very thing which makes the reform 
absolut^y necessary. The Czar Peter, we all know, did much 
for Russia. But for his rude geniu| and energy, that country 
might have still been utterly barbarous. Yet would it bic 
reasonable to say that the Rus$ian people ought always, to the 
end of time, to be desp^tidllly governed, because the Czar Peter 
was a despot? Let us remember that the government and the 
society act and react bn each other. Sometimes the govern- 
ment is in advance of the society, and hurries the society 
forward. So urged, t^e society gains on the government, comes 
up With the governhient, outstrips the government, and begins 
to insist that the go^^rnment shall make more speed. If them 
government is wise, it will yield to that just and natural demand. 
The great cause of revolutions is this, that while nations move 
onward, constitutions stand still. The peculiar happiness of 
England is that here, through many generations, the constitu- 
tion has moved ^onward with the nation. Gentlemen have told 
us, fiiat the most illustrious foreigz)^ have, in every age, 
spoken with adrnira1:ion of the English constitution. Comines, 
they say, in the fifteenth century, extolled the English constitu- 
tion as ^e best in the world. Montesquieu, in &e eighteenth 
century, extolled it as the best in the world. And would it not 
be madness in u^to thi^w away what such men thought the 
most precious of all our blessings? But was the constitution 
whlCJr Montesquieu praised the same with the constitution^ 
which Comines praised ? No, Sir, if it had been so, Montesquieu 
never would have praised it. For how^as it possible that a 
polity whiqh exactly suited the subjects of Edward the Fo^jrth 
should have exactly suited the subjects of George the Second ? « 
^The English have, it is true, long been a great %nd a happy 
peopfe. But they have been great and happy beAuse their 
history has been the history of a succession of timely reforms^ 
The Great Charter, the assemblingbf the fimt House of Commons, 
the Petition of Right, the Declarftiop of Right, the bill which 
is now on our table, what are they all but steps in^^ne great 
progress? To every one o^ those steps ethe same objectioi^ 
might have been made which we heard to-night, “you are 
Detter off than yeur neighbours are. You are bettef off than 
your fathers were. • Why can you not leave well alcite? ” 

How copiously might a Jacobite orator have haringued on 
this topic in the Convention of j688 1 “ Why make a change of 

B2 
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dynasty? Vmy trouble ourselves to devise new securitie|( for 
our laws and liberties? See what a nation we are. See how 
population and wealth have increased fince what you call the 
good old times of Queen Elizabeth. You cannot deny that the 
country has been more prosperous under the kings of the House 
of Stuart than under any of their predecessors. Keep that 
House^ then, and be thankful.” Just such is the reasoning of 
the opponents of this bill. They tell u^that we are an ungrate- 
ful people, and that, under institutions from which we have 
derived inestimable benefits, we are more discontented than the 
slaves of the Dey of Tripoli. Sir, if we had been slaves of the 
Dcy of Tripoli, we should have been t^o much sunk in intel- 
lectual and moral degradation to be capable of the rafional 
* and manly discontent of freemen. It ic precisely because our 
institutions are so good that we are not perfectly contented 
,with them ; for they have educated us into a capacity for enjoy- 
ing still better institutions. That the English government has 
generally been in advance of almost all other governments is 
true. But it is equally true that the English f^ation is, and has 
during some time beeil,«in advance of the English government. 
One plain proof of this is, that nothing is so ill made in our 
island as the laws. In all those things which depend* on the 
intelligence, the knowledge, the industry, the energy of indi- 
viduals, or of voluntary combinal^ns of individuals, this 
country stands pre-eminent among aH th6 countries of the 
world, ancient and modern. But in those things^ which it 
belongs to the state to direct, we have no such cla!^ to 
superiority. Our fields are cultivated with a skill unknown 
el^where, wkh a skhl which has extorted rich harvests from 
moors and morasses. Our houses are filled with conveniences 
which the kings of former times might have envied. Ouf 
bridges, out* canals, our roads, our modes of communication, 
fill every^ stranger with wonder. Nowhere are manufactures 
%carried to such perfection. Nowhere is so vast a mass of 
mechanical power p^llected.' Nowhere does man exercise such 
a dominion over mattero These are the woriis of the nation. 
Compar^'them with the works of the rulers of the nation. Look 
at the' criminal law,^at the civil la^, at the modes of conveying 
lands, (it^the modes of conducting actions. It is by these thmgs^ 
tiiat we must judge of our legislators, just as we judge of our ' 
manufactofers by the cotton goods and the*^cutlery which.lJiey 
produce, just as we judge of our engineers by the suspension 
bridges, the tunnels, the steam«carriages which they construct. 
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Is^then, the machinery by which justice is administered framed 
with the same exquisite skill which is found in other kinds of 
machinery? Cm thefb bi a stronger contrast than that which 
exbts l^etween the beauty^ the completeness^ the speedy the 
precision with which every process U performed in our factories, 
and the awkwardness, the rudeness, the slowness, the un- 
certainty of the apparatus by which offences are punished and 
rights vindicated? Look^at that series of penal statutes, the 
most bloody and the most inefficient in the world, at the puerile 
fictions which make every declaration and every plea unintel- 
ligible both to plaintiff and defendant, at the mummery of fines 
sftid recoveries, at th^ chaos of precedents, at the bottomless 
pit%f chancery. Surely we see the barbarism of the thirteenth 
century and the higlKst civilisation of the nineteenth century 
side by side; and we see that the barbarism belongs to the 
government, and the civilisation to the people. 

This is a state of things which cannot last. If it be not 
terminated by wisdom, it will be’ terminated by violence. A 
time has come^at which it is not merely desirable, but indis- 
pensable to the public safety, that government should be 
brought into harmony with tfxe people; and it is because this 
bill saeitis to me likely to bring the government into harmony 
with the people, that I feel it to be my duty to give my hearty 
support to His Majesty’^Ministers. 

We have been^old, •indeed, that this is not the plan of reform 
w hich nation asked for. Be it so. But you cannot deny 
thSP^t is the plan of reform which the nation has accepted.# 
That, though differing in many respects from what was asked, 
it has been accepted with transports dT joy and gratitude, is 
a decisive ^roof of the wisdom of timely concession. Never in 
the history of the world was there so signal an example of that* 
true statesmanship, which, at once animating anfl ^ntly curb- 
ing \he honest enthusiasm of millions, guides it safely and 
steadily to a happy goal. It is not strange, that when men 
are refused what is reasonable, \hey shpuld demand what is 
unreasonable. 4t is not strange fha% when they find that their 
opinion is contenmed and neglected by the legislature, they 
should lend a too favouratfe eair to wofthless agitators. We 
Hikve seen how discontent may be produced. We h^ve seen, 
too^ hovf it may be appeased^ We have seen that the* true 
source of the power of demagogues is the obstinSS:^ of rulers, 
and that a li^ral government makes a conservative people. 
Early in the last session, the First Minister of the Crown declared 
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that would consent to no reform; that he thou^t ou^ re- 
presentative system^ just as it stood/ the masterpiece of human 
wisdom; that^ if he had to make it aaew^he' would make it such 
as it was, with all its represented mins and all its unrepresented 


cities. What followed? Everything was tumult and panic. 
The funds fell. The streets were insecure. Men’s hearts failed 


them for fear. We began to move our property into German 
investments and American investment^ Such was the state 


of the public mind, that it was not thought safe to let the 
sovereign pass from his palaqe to the Guildhall of his capital. 
What part of his kingdom is there in which His Majesty now 
needs any other guard than the affectionipf his loving subjects? 
There are, indeed, still malcontents; and they may be di^ded 
**into two classes, the friends of corruption and the sowers of 
sedition. It is natural that all who directly profit by abuses^ 
and all who profit by the disaffection which abuses excite^ 
should be leagued together against a bill which, by making the 
government pure, will make the nation loyal. There is, and 
^ways has been, a real alliance between the twq^ extreme parties 
in this country. They ^lay into each other’s hands, ^fhey 
live by each other. Neither would have any influence if the 
other were taken away. The demagogue would have no 
audience but for the indignation excited among the multitude 
by the insolence of the enemies of r^orm: and the last hope 
of the enemies of reform is in the uneasiness Excited among all 
who have anything to lose by the ravings of the dema gogu e. 

I see, and glad 1 am to see, that the nation perfectly mlRler- 
stands and justly appreciates this coalition between those who 
hate all liber^ and those who hate all order. England has 
spoken, and spoken out. prom her most opulent seaports^ 
from her manufacturing towns, from her capital and its gigantic ^ 
suburbs, fjom almdst every one of her counties, has gone forth 
a voice, answering in no doubtful or faltering accent to^^that 
truly royal* voice which appealed on the twenty-seccnd of last 
April to the sense of.the nation. 

So dearly, indeed, has tLe ^nse of the nation-been expressed, 
that scar&Iy any person now ventures to declare himself hostile, 
to all reform;* We aft, it seems, a JFiouse of Reformers. Those * 
very gentlemen who, a few months ago, were vehement agaiinat, 
aU diang^'Qpw own^that some^ change may be proper may be * 
neoessaly^ They assure us that their opp^ition is directed, 
parliamentary reform, but against the particular 
{dan Hrhkh is now before' us, and that a Tory Ministry would: 
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d^we a much better plan. 1 cannot but think that these 
tactics are unskilful. I cannot^ but think that^. when our 
* Opponents defended tfle ekisting system in every part^ they 
occupied* a stronger position than at present. As my noble 
friend the Paymaster-General said^t^they have committed an 
error resembling that of the Scotch army at Dunbar, They 
have left the high ground ^om which we might have had some 
difficulty in dislodging ' them. They have come down to low 
ground, where they are at our mercy. Surely, as Cromwell 
said, surely the Lord hath delivered them into our hand. 

For, Sir, it is impossible not to perceive that almost every 
ai{;ument which they have urged against this Reform Bill may 
be uYged with equal force, or with greater force, against any 
Reform Bill which they can themselves bring in. 

First take, what, indeed, are not arguments, but wretched 
substitutes for arguments, those vague terms of reproach, which 
have been so largely employed, here and elsewhere, by our 
opponents; revolutionary, anarchical, traitorous, and so forth. 
It wiy, I apprehend, hardly be disputed that these epithets can 
be just as easily applied to one Refom^ill as to another. 

But, you say, intimidation has been used to promote the 
passing* of this bill; and it would be disgraceful, and of evil 
example, that parliament should yield to intimidation. But 
surely, if that argument of any force against the present bill, 
it will be of tenfolH foite against any Reform Bill proposed by 
vo u.^ ^flg this bill is the work of men who are reformers from 
conscientious conviction, of men, some of whom were reformers 
when reformer was a name of reproach, of men, all of whom 
were reformers before the nation had be^n to demand reform 
in imperative and menacing tones. But you ^e notoriously 
Reformers merely from fear. You are reformers under duress. 

If a concession is to be made to the public* impdVt^pity, you 
can hardly, deny that it will be made with more grace and 
dignity by Lord Grey than by you. • • 

Then you complain of the anomalies of the bill. One county, 
you say, will hav^ twelve members* and another county, which 
‘is larger and more populous, will have only ten. Soitie townsj 
which are to have only one number, are m^e considerable than 
other towns which are to have two. Do those who mal^ these 


objections, objectfons which by^the by will be more in .place 
when the bill is in dimmittee, seriously mean to say a Tory 
Reform Bill will leave no anomalies in the representative system ? 
For my own part, I trouble m>«elf not at all about anomalies, 
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considered merely as anomalies. I would not take the trouUe 
of lifting up my hand to get rid of an anojpaly that was not also 
a ^ievance. But if gentlemen have #ich a horror of anomalies, 
it is strange that they should so long have persisted in upholding 
a S 3 rstem made up of anoitfalies far greater than any that can 
be found in this bill (a cry of No /). Yes; far greater. Answer 
me, if you can ; but do not interrupt p\e. On this point, indeed, 
it is much easier to interrupt than to Answer. For who can 
answer plain arithmetical demonstration? Under the present 
system, Manchester, with two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
has no members. Old Sarum, with no inhabitants, has two 
members. Find me such an anomaly iif the schedules wjjidh 
are now on the table. But is it possible that you, that Tones, 
^an seriously mean to adopt the only pHin which can remove 
all anomalies from the representative system ? Are you 
prepared to have, after every decennial census, a new dis- 
tribution of members among electoral districts? Is your plan 
of reform that which Mr. ( anning satirised as the most crazy 
of all the projects of the^disciples of Tom Pained Do you r/jally 
mean • 

That each fair burgh, numerically tree, 

Shall choose its members by the rule of three ? ^ 

If not, let us hear no more of the anomalies of the Reform Bill. 

But your great objection to this h^Jl is that it will not be 
final. I ask you whether you think that^ny feeform Bill which 
you can frame will be final? For my part I do believe^^h^JJhe 
'settlement proposed by His Majesty’s Ministers will be fii^ in 
the only sense in whiph a wise man ever uses that word. I 
believe that if will last during that time for which alone we 
ought at present to think of legislating. Another^generation 
' may find in the new representative system defects such as we « 
find in the^old representative system. Civilisation will proceeds 
Wealth will increase. Industry and trade will find out new 
^ats. The same causes ivhipYi have turned so many villages 
into great towns, which haye turned so many thousands of 
square miles 6f fir and hdath into cornfields add orchards, will 
continue fo operate. ^ Who can say that a hundred years hence 
there may not be, on the shore of *ome desolate and silent bay 
in the Hebrides, another Liverpool, with its docks and ware-« 
houfts dn3^.ndless forests of masts? Who ban say that the 
huge chimneys of another Manchester may nbt rise in the wilds 
of Connemhra? For our children we do not pretend to legislate, 
that we can do for t&em is^ leave to them a memorable 
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exagiple of the manner in which great refoims ought to be made. 
In the only sense, therefore, in which a statesman ought to say 
that anything is final, f pronounce this bill final. But in what 
sense wiU your bill be hnal.^ Suppose that you could defeat 
the ministers, that you could displace them, that you could 
form a government, that you could obtain a majority in this 
House, what course would events take? There is no difficulty 
in foreseeing the stages of me rapid progress downward. First 
we should have a mock reform ; a Bassietlaw reform ; a reform 
worthy of those politicians who, when a delinquent borough had 
forfeited its franchise, and when it was necessary for them to 
ddtermine what tbey tsrould do with two seats in parliament, 
delilftrately gave those seats not to Manchester or Birmingham 
or Leeds, not to Lancashire or Staffordshire or Devonshire, but" 
to a constituent body studiously selected because it was not 
large and because it was not independent; a reform worthy of 
those politicians who, only twelve jnonths ago, refused to give 
members to the three greatest manufacturing towns in the world. 
We sjjould have# reform which would produce all the evils and 
none of the benefits of change, which would take away from 
the representative system the foundation of prescription, and 
yet would not substitute the surer foundation of reason and 
public good. The people would be at once emboldened and 
exasperated; emboldened because they would see that they 
had frightened th% Toi^es into making a pretence of reforming 
the oarl^ment; and exasperated because they would see that 
the'^ry reform was a mere pretence. Then would come i 
agitation, tumult, political associations, libels, inflammatory 
harangues. Coercion would only aggravate the^vil. This is 
no age, this^s no country, for the war of power against opinion. 
^Those Jacobin mountebanks, whom this bill would at once * 
send back to their native obscurity, would rise* iqfo fearful 
importance. The law would be sometimes braved and some* 
times evaded. In short, England would soon be what Irelanc^ 
was at the beginning of 1829. 'I'hen, ai length, as in 1829, 
would come the®late and vain repentence. Then, Sir, amidst 
the generous cheers of the Whigs, who will be again Occupying 
their old seats on your lef^ hand, and lAnidst the indignant 
murmurs of those stanch Tories who are now again trusting to 
be again betrayed, the right honourable baronet ^posite^ill 
rise from the Treasury Bench to propose that bill o^which the 
hearts of the people are set. But will that bill be then accepted 
with the delight and thankfulness with which it was received 
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last March? Remember Ireland. Remember bow, in that 
country, concessions too long delayed were at last recei^d« 
That great boon which in iSoi, in iSiJ^ in 1825, woyld have 
won the^ hearts of millions, given too late, and given from fear, 
only produced new clamours and new dangers. Is not one 
%uch lesson enough for one generation ? A noble lord opposite 
told us not to expect that this bill wilj have a conciliatory effect. 
Recollect, he said, how the French aristocracy surrendered their 
privileges in 1789, and how that surrender was requited. 
Recollect that Day of Sacrifices which was edterwards called 
the Day of Dupes. Sir, that day was afterwards called the 
Day .of Dupes, not because it was the Day of Sacrifices, bfit 
because it was the' Day of Sacrifices too long deferred. ItVas 
"l)ecause the French aristocracy resisted referm in 1783, that they 
were unable to resist revolution in 1789. It was because they 
dung too long to odious exemptions and distinctions, that they 
were at last unable to save, their lands, their mansions, their 
heads. They would not endure Turgot : and they had to endure 
Robespierre. ^ r 

I am far indeed from wishing that the Members of this House 
should be influenced by fear in the bad and unworthy sense of 
that word. But there is an honest and honourable fear^hich 
well becomes those who are intrusted with the dearest interests 
of a great community; and to that f^r I am not ashamed to 
make an earnest appeal. It is very well^to tilk of confronting 
sedition boldly, and of enforcing the law against th>^*se who 
« would disturb the public peace. No doubt a tumult caus^by 
local and temporary irritation ought to be suppressed with 
promptitude and vigour. Such disturbances, for example, as 
those which Lord George Gordon raised in 1 780, should be 
'instantly put down with the strong hand. But woe to the^ 
government which ^'cannot distinguish between a nation and a 
mobl Woe to the government which thinks that a great, a 
steady, a long continued movement of the public miad is co be 
stopped like a street tfiot! Ihis error has been twice fatal to 
the great House of Bourbon.^ God be praised/'our rulers have 
been wjscff. The gold^ opportunity which, if once suffered to 
escape, might never have been cetrieved; has been^ seized. 
Nothing) 1 firmly belieye, can now prevent the passing of this* 
^obft law,' second Bill of Rights. \Murrriurs.] Yes, I call 
it, and thf> nation calls it, and our postentjr will long call it, 
thiMecond Bill of Rights, this Greater Charter of the Liberties 
of England. The year 1831 will, I trust, exhibit*^ the first 
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exarinple of the manner in which it behoves a free and enlightened 
people to purify their polity from old and deeply seated abuses^ 
without bloodshed^ wimout violence, without rapine, all points 
freely debated, all the forms of senatorial deliberation punctili- 
ously observed, industry and trade not for a moment interrupted, 
the authority of law not for a moment suspended. These are 
things of which we may wg}l be proud. These are things which 
swell the heart up wi^ a good hope for the destinies of Man- 
kind. 1 cannot |?ut anticipate a long series of happy years; of 
years during which a parental government will be iinnly 
simported by a grateful nation: of years during which war, if 
war^hould be inevitable, will find us an united people; of years 
pre-eminently distinguished by the progress of arts, by the 
improvement of lawsf by the augmentation of the public re^ 
sources, by the diminution of the public burdens, by all those 
victories of peace, in which, far more than in any military 
successes, consists the true felicity .of states, and the true glory 
of statesmen. With such hopes. Sir, and such feelings, I give 
my qprdial assent to the second reading of a bill which I consider 
as in itself deserving of the warmss*l approbation, and as 
indispensably necessary, in the present temper of the public 
mind,*to the repose of the country and to the stability of the 


throne. 



A SPEECH 


Dexivereo in the House of Commons on September 20, 

1831 

On Monday, the nineteenth of September, 1831, the Bill to amend the 
representation of the people in England and Wales was read a thir^ 
time, at an early hour and in a thin house, \nthout any debate £ut 
on the question whether the Bill should pass, a discussion arose which 
lasted three nights. On the morning of th^ twenty-second of Sep- 
tember the House divided ; and the Bill passed hy 345 votes to 236. 
The following Speech was made on the second night of the debate. 

It is not without great diffidence^ Sir, that I rise to address you 
on a subject which has been nearly exhausted. Indeed, 1 
should not haA^e risen ha^ I not thought that, though the afgu- 
ments on this question are for the most part old, our situation 
at present is in a great measure new. At length the Reform 
Bill, having passed without vital injury through all the damgers 
which threatened it, during a long and minute discussion, from 
the attacks of its enemies and from the dissensions of its friends, 
comes before us for our final ratificatioh, altered, indeed, in 
' some of its details for the better, and in some for the worsq^ut 
in its great principles still the same bill which, on March i, was 
proposed to the late parliament, the same bill which was received 
with joy and grtititude 6y the whole nation, the same bill which, 
in an instant, took away the power of interested agilSitors, and 
limited in one firm body all the sects of sincere reformers, the 
same bill w^icii, at^he late election, received the approbaj;ion 
of almost every great constituent body in the empire. With a 
confidence which discussion has only strengthened, with an 
^assured hope of great public blessings if the wish of tiie nation 
shall be gratified, with a debp and solemn apprehension of great 
public eddinities if that wish shall be disappointed, 1, for the 
last time^ give my most hearty assentbto this noble law, destined, 
I trust, te be the parent of many good laws, and, through a long 
series'*of year^ to secure the repose and promofe the prosperity 
of my coun^. * 

When 1 say that I expect this bill to promote the prosperity 
of the country, 1 by no mean9 intend to encourage those 

28 
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chimerical hopes which the honourable and learned member 
for Rye^^.who has so much distinguished himself in this debate; 
has imputed to the reformers. The people^ he says^ are for the 
bill, because they expect that it will immediately relieve all 
their distresses. Sir, I believe that very few of that large and 
respectable class which we are now about to admit to a share 
of political power entertair^any such absurd expectation. They 
expect relief, I doubt not; and I doubt not that they will find 
it: but sudden relief they are far too wise to expect. The bill, 
says the honourable and learned gentleman, is good for nothing : 
it is merely theoretical: it removes no real and sensible evU: 
it wjjl not give the people more work, or higher wages, or cheaper 
bread. Undoubtedly, Sir, the bill will not immediately give 
all those things to the people. But will any institutions give 
them all those things? Do the present institutions of the 
country secure to them those advantages? If we are to pro- 
nounce the Reform Bill good for npthing, because it will not at 
once raise the nation from distress to prosperity, what are we 
to say of that system under which the nation has been of late 
sinking from prosperity into distress ? • *rhe defect is not in the 
Reform Bill, but in the very nature of government. On the 
physic^ condition of the great body of the people, government 
acts not as a specific, but as an alternative. Its operation is 
powerful, indeed^ and c^tain, but gradual and indirect. The 
business of governmeril is not directly to make the people rich, 
butjj^^^otect them in making themselves rich; and a govern- « 
ment which attempts more than this is precisely the govern-, 
ment which is likely to perform less. Governments do not and 
cannot support the people. We have ho miraeulous powers: 
we have nOt the rod of the Hebrew lawgiver: we cannot rain 
• down bread on the multitude from Heaven: we cannot smite* - 
the jock and give them to drink. We c&n gi^e ^them only 
freedom to employ their industry to the best advantage, and 
security in the enjoyment of what tiheir industry has acquired. 
These advantages it is our duty to give at the smallest possible 
cost. The diligence and forethouglft of individuals will thus 
have fair play; and it is only by the diligence and forethought 
of individuals that the con»munity can Hbcome prosperous. I 
•am not aware that His Majesty’s Ministers, or any of the 
supporters of this bill, have ^couraged the pe^le to hope^ 
that reform will remove distress, in any other way ^an by this 
indirect process. By this indirect process the bill will, I feel 
^ Mr.fPemberton. 
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assuired^ conduce to the national prosperity. ^ If it had been 
]^kased fifteen years ago^ it would have saved us from our 
present embarrassments. If we pasi' it^low^ it will gradually 
■extricate us from them. It will secure to us a House of Commons^ 

V which, by preserving peace, 'by destroying monopolies, by taking 
away unnecessary public burthens, by judiciously distributing 
pecessary public burthens, will, in the progress of time, greatly 
improve our condition. This it will do ; and^ those who blame 
it for not doing more blame it for not doing what no constitution, 
no code of laws, ever did or ever will do^ what ho legislator, 
who was not an ignorant and unprincipled quack, ever ventured 
to promise. t * 

But chimerical as are the hopes which the honourable ^d 
-teamed member for Rye imputes to the people, they are not, 

1 think, more chimerical than the fears which he has himself 
-avowed. Indeed, those very gentlemen who are constantly 
telling us that we are taking a leap in the dark, that we pay 
no attention to the lessons of experience, that we are mere 
theorists, are themselves the despisers of experience, are tl]|em* 
selves the mere theorists. * They are terrified at the thought of 
admitting into parliament members elected by ten poundliouse- 
' holders. They have formed in their own imaginations almost 
frightful idea of these members. My honourable and learned 
friend, the member for Cockermouthi^ is certain that these 
members will take every opportunity of promoting the interests 
of the journeyman in opposition to those of the caoitalisth^ Jhe 
honourable and learned member for Rye is convinced that none 
but persons who have strong local connections, will ever be * 
returned for stK:h con^ituent bodies. My honourable friend, 
the member for Thetford,^ tells us, that none but m^b orators, 
knen who are willing to pay the basest court to the multitude, , 
will have any^chance. Other speakers have gone still further, 
and have described to us the future borough members .as so 
many Marats and Santerres^low, fierce, desperate men, who will 
turn the House into a bear-garden, and who will try to turn the 
monarchy into a republic^ mere agitators, without honour, 
without seftse, without education, without the feelings or the 
manners, of gentlemeit. Whenever,^ during the course of the 
fatiguing^discussions by which we have been so long occupied^ • 
there^s bem a cry of question,” or a nois^ at the bar, the 
oiptor who ^s been interrupted has remarlcdd, that such pro- 
ceedings will be quite in place- in the reformed parliament, but 
^ Sir Jatnes Scarlett. * * Mr. Alexander Baring. , 
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th^t we ought to remember that the House of Ci^mmons is still 
an as^mbly of gentlemen. This, I say, is to set up mere theory, 
or rather mere prejudice' in opposition to lojpg and ample 
experience. Are the gentlemen who talk thus*" ignorarft that 
we have already the means of judging what kind of men the 
ten pound householders will send up to parliament.^ Are they 
ignorant that there are even now large towns with very popular 
franchises, with franchise even more democratic than those 
which will be bestowed by tJie present bill? Ought they not, 
on their own principles, to look at the results of the experiments- 
which have already been made, instead of predicting frightful 
calamities at random^ How do the facts which are before us 
agrfc with their theories ? Nottingham is a city with a franchise 
even more democratjc than that which this bill establishes.-.* 
Does Nottingham send hither mere vulgar demagogues? It 
returns tw,o distinguished men, one an advocate, the other a 
soldier, both unconnected with the town. Every man paying 
scot and lot has a vote at Leicester. This is a lower franchise 
than the ten pgund franchise. Do we find that the members 
for fieicester are the mere tools of the journeymen ? I was at 
Leicester during the contest of 1826; and I recollect that the 
suffrages of the scot and lot voters were pretty equally divided 
between two candidates, neither of them connected with the 
place, neither of them a slave of the mob, one a Tory baronet 
from Derbyshire the •other a most respectable and excellent 
frie nd gj minp, connected with the manufacturing interest, and ^ 
also^^ffi^nhabitant of Derbyshire. Look at Norwich. Look at 
^Northampton, with a franchise more democratic than even the* 
scot and lot franchise. Northampton rformerlj; returned Mr. 
Perceval, iyid now returns gentlemen of high respectability, 
gentlemen who have a great stake in the prosperity and tran-i 
quillity of the country. Look at the metropolian district^ 
This^s an a fortiori case. Nay it is — the expressioi?, I fear, is 
awkward — an a fortiori case at two j*emoves. The ten poun^ 
householders of the metropolis ar« person^ in a lower station of 
life than the pound househol(^rsg)f other towns. The scot 
and lot franchise in the metropolis is again lower thgn the ten 
pound franchise. Yet have Westminster#ancl Southwark been 
.in the habit of sending us members of whom we have had reason 
t(f be ashamed, of whom Ve have not had reason to be* praud? 

I do not say that the inhabitants of Westminster aiM Southwark 
have always expressed their political sentiments ilith proper 
moderation. T^t is not the.question. The question is this: 
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what kind of \nen have they elected ? The very principle qf all 
representative government is, that men who do not judge well 
of public affairs may be quite comppteat to choose others who 
will judge better. Whom, then, have Westminster aij^d South- 
"wark sent us during the la^ fifty years, years full of great events, 
years of intense popular excitement? Take any one of those 
nomination boroughs, the patrons of which have conscientiously 
-endeavoured to send fit men into'chis House. Compare the 
members for that borough with the members for Westminster 
and Southwark; and you will have no doubt to which the 
preference is due. It is needless to mention Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, Sir Samuel Romifly. Yet I must pause 
at the name of Sir Samuel Romilly. Was he a mob oiitor? 
Was he a servile flatterer of the multitu^? Sir, if he had any 
fault, if there was any blemish on that most serene and spotless 
character, that character which every public man, and especially 
•every professional man engaged in politics, ought to propose to 
himself as a model, it was this, that he despised popularity too 
much and too visibly. I'he honourable memj^er for Thetford 
told us that the honoifi^ble and learned member for Rye*' with 
all his talents, would, have no chance of a seat in the reformed 
parliament, for want of the qualifications which succeed on the 
hustings. Did Sir Samuel Romilly ever appear on the hustings 
of Westminster ? He never solicited jjne vote ; he never showed 
himself to the electors, till he had been «*eturfied at the head of 
the poll. Even then, as I have heard from one of hjg^ nearest 
relatives, it was with reluctance that he submitted to be cIRlred. 
He shrank from being made a show. He loved the people, and 
he served thpm; bu^ Coriolanus himself was not less fit to 
•canvass them. I will mention one other name, that of a man 
of whom I have only a childish recollection, but who must have^ 
.been intimately known to many of those who hear me, Mr. 
Henry Th&mton. He was a man eminently upright, honoiitable, 
|ind religious, a man of strong understanding, a man of great 
political knowledge;^ but, in* all respects, the very reverse of a 
mob orator. He wfis a^mah who would not#have yielded to 
what Reconsidered as unreasonable clamour, I will not say to 
save ms seat, but to save his life. Yet he continued to represent 
Southwark, parliament after parliament, for many years. Sue!) 
hasReen the conduct of the scot and 16 t voters*of the metropoKs ; 
and^ there # clearly less reasoS to expect democratic violence 
from ten^pound householders than from scot and lot house- 
liolders; and from ten pound hosiseholders m the country towns 
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tl^n from ten pound householders in Londoi^. Experience, 
1 say; therefore, is oh our side; and on the side of our opponents 
nothing but mere con^ct^e and mere assertion. 

J^Sir, lyhen this bill was nrst brought forward, I supported it, 
not only on the ground of its intrinsic merits, but, also, because 
I was convinced that to reject it would be a course full of 
danger. I believe that the danger of that course is in no respect 
diminished. I believe, OH the contrary, that it is increased. 
We are told that there is a reaction. The warmth of the public 
feeling, it seems, has abated. In this story both the sections 
of the party opposed to reform are agreed; those who hate 
■eform, because it w^l remove abuses, and those who hate it, 
becliuse it will avert anarchy; those who wish to see the electing 
body controlled by gjectments, and those who wish to see it^. 
controlled by riots. They must now, I think, be undeceived. 
They must have already discovered that the surest way to 
prevent a reaction is to talk about it, and that the enthusiasm 
of the people is at once rekindled ‘by any indiscreet mention of 
their seeming coolness. This, Sir, is not the first reaction which 
the Sagacity of^ the opposition has discevered since the Reform 
Bill was brought in. Every gentleman who sat in the late 
parli^ent, every gentleman who, during the sitting of the late 
parliament, paid attention to political speeches and publications, 
must remember how, for some time before the debate on General 
Gascoyne's mot»n, a^d during the debate on that motion,‘and 
down to the very day of the dissolution, we were told that public 
feelifl^ad cooled. The right honourable baronet, the member 
for Tamworth, told us so. All the literary organs of the opposi-* 
tion, from the Quarterly Review down tOithe Moaning Post, told 
us so. Ali the members of the opposition with whom we con- 
versed in private told us so. I have in my eye a noble friendi 
of mine, who assured me, on the very night^whick preceded the 
dissftlution, that the people had ceased to be zealbus for the 
ministerial plan, and that we were more likely to lose than to 
gain by the elections. The appeal was made to the people; 
and what was^he result? What sjgn of a reaction appeared ’ 
among the livery of London? What sign of a ruction did 
the honourable ^ronet who now repres^ts Okehamp&n find 
among the freeholders of CJrnwall ? ^ How was it with the large 
represented towns? Had Liverpool cooled? or Brftto\^ or 
Leicester? or Coventry? or Nbttingham? orNcifcivich? How 
was it with the great seats of manufacturing indihtry, York- 
^ * Sir Richard Vyvyan. 
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shire, and Lkicashire, and Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, 
and Cheshire? How was it with the "agricultural distrfcts, 
Northumberland and Cumberland, Lei(^tershire and Lincoln- 
shire, Kent and Essex, Oxfordshire, ^Hampshire, Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire? How was it with the strongholds 
of aristocratical influence, Newark, and Stamford, and Hertford, 
and St. Albans? Never did any people display, within the 
limits prescribed by law, so generoiK/ a fervour, or so steadfast 
a determination, as that very people whose apparent languor 
had just before inspired the enemies of reform with a delusive 
hope. 

Such was the end of the reaction of Aj^pl; and, if that lesson 
shall not profit those to whom it was given, such and yet Kiore 
_ signal w’^l be the end of the reaction of ^September. The two 
cases are strictly analogous. In both cases the people were 
eager when they believed the bill to be in danger, and quiet 
when they believed it to be in security. During the three or 
four weeks which followed the promulgation of the ministerial 
plan, all was joy, and gratitude, and vigorous exertion. Every- 
where meetings v^ere ha?d: everywhere resolutiSns were p£fi>sed: 
from every quarter were* sent up petitions to this House, and 
addresses to the throne: and then the nation, having given vent 
to its first feelings of delight, having clearly and strongly ex- 
pressed its opinions, having seen the principle of the bill adopted 
by t;he House of Commons on the secilhcl reackng, became com- 
posed, and awaited the result with a tranquillity which' the 
opposition mistook for indifference. All at once the 5^pfBet of 
^affairs changed. General Gascoyne’s amendment was carried: 
the bill was ^ain in danger: exertions were again necessary. 
Then was it well seen whether the calmness of the public mind 
^ was any indication of indifference. The depth and sincerity of 
the prevailing^ sent\jnents ^ere proved, not by mere talking, but* 
by action^, by votes, by sacrifices. Intimidation was defied; 
expenses were rejected: old ties were broken; the people 
struggled manfully: they triumphed gloriously: they placed the 
bill in perfect security, assures this House wa^conccrned;^and 
they i^ujped tp their repose. They are now, as they were on 
eve ortjeneral Casco^me’s mntion, aw^aiting the issue of the de- 
ItberatioBii of parliament, without afly indecent show of violence,^ 
but^ith anxious interest and immqvable resolution. And be- • 
cause they 9k e not exhibiting tfiat noisy an<i rapturous enthu- 
aiasm whieft is in its own nature transient, because they are not 
as much excited as on ilie day when the plan of^ the government . 
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waj first made known to them, or on the day "when the late 
parliament was dissolved^ because they do not go on week after 
week^ hallooing, and hoMii^ meetings, and marching about with 
flags, an^ making bonfires, and illuminating their houses, we 
are again told that there is a reaction. To such a degree can 
men be deceived by their wishes, in spite of their own recent 
experience. Sir, there is no reaction; and there will be no re- 
action. All that has bee 3 said on this subject convinces me 
only that those who are now, for the second time, raising this 
cry, know nothing of the crisis in which they are called on to act, 
or of the nation which they aspire to govern. All their opinions 
impecting this bill ve founded on one great error. They 
imagine that the public feeling concerning reform is a mere 
whim which sprang u^ suddenly out of nothing, and which will 
as suddenly vanish into nothing. They, therefore, confidently 
expect a reaction. They are always looking out for a reaction. 
Everything that they see, or that they hear, they construe into 
a sign of the approach of this reaction. They resemble the man 
in Horace, who Jies on the bank of the river, expecting that it 
will ?very moment pass by and leave,,ljBm a clear passage, not 
knowing the depth and abundance ot the fountain which feeds 
it, not, knowing that it flows, and will flow on for ever. They 
have found out a hundred ingenious devices by which they de- 
ceive themselves. Some^mes they tell us that the public feel- 
ing about reforn? was»caused by the events which took place 
at Pari^ about fourteen months ago; though every observant 
and Impartial man knows, that the excitement which the late . 
French revolution produced in England was not the cause but 
the effect of that progress which libeifil opinions had made 
amongsc u% Sometimes they tell us that we should not have 
^ been troubled with any complaints on the subject of the repre- ' 
sentation, if the House of Commons had agreecr’ to a certain 
motifln, made in the session of 1830, for inquiry into the causes 
of the public distress. I remember lyithing about that motioa, 
except that it gave rise to the duflest debate ever known; and 
the country, I am firmly convinced, fared not one straw about 
it. But is it not strange that men of real ability can Receive 
themselves so grossly, as to ^ink that anythange in the govern- 
jnent of a foreign nation, or the ^rejection of any single /notion, 
however popular; could all at once raise up a great, richf en- 
lightened nation, against its ancient institutions ?^*j^ould such 
small drops have produced an overflowing, if the vessel had not 
already been filled to the ver55 brim.? These explanations are 
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incredible^ and if they were credible, would be anything^ but 
consolatory. If it were really true that the English peopte had 
taken a sudden aversion to a repre^ntRtive system which they 
had always loved and admired, because a single ^'vision in 
parliament had gone against their wishes, or because, in a foreign 
’iountry, in circumstances bearing not the faintest analogy to 
those in which we are placed, a change of dyn^ty had happened, 
what hope could we have for such a nation of madmen ? How 
could we expect that the present form of government, or any 
form of government, would be durable amongst them ? 

Sir, the public feeling concerning reform is of no such recent 
origin, and springs from no such frivolous causes. Its first ffirint 
commei.cement may be traced far, very far, back in our hiltory. 
During seventy years that feeling has l^d a great influence on 
the public mind. Through the first thirty years o| the reign 
of George the Third, it was gradually increasing. The great 
^ders of the two parties in the state were favourable to reform. 
!Rans of reform were supported by large and most respectable 
minorities in the House of Commons. The French Revolution, 
filling the higher and Vjiddle classes with an extreme dr^ad of 
change, and the war calling away the public attention from in- 
ternal to external politics, threw the question back; Jtmt the 
people never lost sight of it. Peace came» and they were at 
leisure to think of domestic impr^jvements. Distress came, 
and they suspected, as was natural, that th^r distress was the 
effect of unfaithful stewardship and unskilful legislation. An 
opinion favourable to parliamentary reform grew up Tf9|)idly, 
and became strong among the middle classes. But one tie, one 
strong tie, still bound* those classes, to the Tory party. I mean 
the Catholic question. It is impossible to deny tiiat, on that 
subject, a large proportion, a majority, I fear, of the middle 
class of ]En§lishn»en, conscientiously held opinions opposed to 
those which I have always entertained, and were dispdfeed to 
sacrifice every other consideration to what they regarded as a 
religious duty. T^s the Catholic question hid, so to speak, 
the question gf parliamrntfry reform. Th® feeling in favour 
of paxlbinentary reform grew, but it grew in the shade. Every 
man, P think, must bave observed^the progress of that feeling in 
his nviji sQcid circle. But fe^ reform meetings were held, 
few petitions in 'favour of reform presented. At length the* 
Gatholics^^ere emancipated; the solitary .link of sympathy 
which attached the people to the Tories was broken; the cry^ of 
No popery ” could no longer be opposed to the cry of “ Re- 
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fonp.” That which, in the opinion of the two great parties in 
parliament, and of a vast portion of the community, had been 
the first question, sud(?en]^* disappeared; and thp question of 
parliamentary reform took the first place. Then was put forth 
all the strength which had been growing in silence and obscurity. 
Then; it appeared that reform had on its side a coalition of 
interests and opinions unprecedented in our history, all the 
liberality and intelligence which had supported the Catholic 
claims, and all the clamour which had opposed them. 

This, I believe, is the true history of that' public feeling on the 
subject of reform which has been ascribed to causes quite in- 
adeg^uate to the production of such an effect. If ever there was 
in tne history of mankind a naticmal sentiment which was the 
very opposite of a caprice, with which accident had nothing to 
do, which was produced by the slow, steady, certain progress of 
the human mind, it is the sentiment of the English people on the 
subject of reform. Accidental circumstances may have brought 
that feeling to maturity in a particular "'year, or a particular 
month. That point I will not dispute: for it is not worth dis- 
puting. But those accidental circunvdinces' have brought on 
reform, only as the circumstance that, at a particular time, in- 
dulgences were offered for sale in a particular town m Saxony, 
brought on the great separation from the Church of Rome. In 
both cases the public mind was prepared to move on the slightest 
impulse. ^ « 

Thig^ng thus of the public opinion concerning reform, being 
convmced that this opinion is the mature product of time and, 
of discussion, I expect no reaction. I no more expect to see my 
countrymen again content^with the mefi semblance of a repre- 
sentation, tiian to see them again drowning witches or burning 

p heretics, trying causes by red hot ploughshares, or offering up’ 
human sacrifices to wicker idols. I no more exptect^a reaction 
in favour of Gatton and Old Sarum, than a reaction in favour 
of Thor and Odin. I should think-»such a reaction almost 
much a miracle as that the shadow should go back upon the 

• dial, Revoluti<wis produced by viol»ance are often followed by 

reactions; the victories of reason once gained, are gained for 
eternity. ^ ^ 

• In fact, if there be, in the present aspect of public affairs, any 
sign peculiarly full oievil omen^to the opponents q| reformfit is 
that very calmness of the public mind on which thejVound their 
expectation of success. They think that it is the calmness ofr 
indifference. It is the calmness of confident hope: and in pro- 
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portion to the confidence of hope will be the bitterness of^is- 
appointment. Disappointment^ indeed, 1 do not anticipate. 
That we are certain of success in Jhis^'House is now acknow- 
ledged; and our opponents have, m consequence, during the 
whole of this session^ and particularly durmg the present debate, 
addressed their arguments and exhortations rather to the. Lords 
tlian to the assembly of which they are themselves members. 
Their principal argument has always been, that the bill will 
destroy the peerage. The honourable and learned member for 
Rye has, in plain terms, called on the barons of England to save 
their order from deipocratic encroachments, by rejecting this 
measure. All these arguments, all thece appeals, being inter- 
preted, mean this: “ Proclaim to your countrymen that you 
have no common interests with them, 1 ^ common sympathies 
with them; that you can be powerful only by their weakness, 
and exalted only by their degradation; that the corruption 
which disgusts them, and the oppression against which their 
spirit rises up, are indispensable to your authority; that the 
freedom and punty of election are incompatible with the very 
existence of your H<?nse. Give them clearly to understand 
that your power rests, not as they have hitherto imagined, on 
their rational convictions, or on their habitual veneration, or on 
your own great property, but on a system fertile of political 
evils, fertile also of low iniquities of >i{b'ch ordinary justice takes 
cognisance. Bind up, in inseparable finion^ the privileges of 
your estate with the grievances of ours : resolve to stap^or fall 
with abuses visibly marked out for destruction: tell the people 
that they are attacking you in attacking the three holes in the 
wall, and that they shall never get -rid of the three holes in the 
wall, till they have got rid of you ; that a hereditary peerage 
and a representative assembly can co-exist only in name, an^ 
that, if tlj.e)^ will have a real House of Peers, they must be con- 
tent with a mock House of Commons.’’ This, I say,^s the 
.advice given to the Lords by those who call then selves the 
friends of aristocracy. That advice so pernicious will not be 
followed, I am weirassufed ;* yet I cannot but listen to it with 
uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it should proceed from 
the lips of men whcf are constantly lecturing us on the duty of 
consulting history and experience. Have they never heard 
what effect| counsels like their pwn, whengtoo faithfully followed, * 
have produced? Have they never visited that neighbouring 
country, which still presents to the eye, even of a passing 
stranger, the signs vof a great* dissolution and renovation of 
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society ? Have they never walked by those stately mansions^ 
now sinking into decay, and portioned out into lodging rooms, 
which line the silent silreiwts of the Faubourg St. Germam? 
Have they never seen the ruins of those castles whose terraces 
and gardens overhang the Loire? Have they never heard that 
from those magnificent hotels, from those ancient castles, an 
aristocracy as splendid, as brave, as proud, as accomplished, as 
ever Europe saw, was driven forth to exile and beggary, to im- 
plore the charity of hostile governments and hostile creeds, to 
cut wood in the back settlements of America, or to teach French 
in the schoolrooms of Tendon ? And why were those haughty 
noises destroyed with 'jhat utter destruction? Why were they 
scatt^ed over the face of the earth, their titles abolished, their 
escutcheons defaced, ^heir parks wasted, their palaces dis- 
mantled, their heritage given to strangers? Because they had 
no sympathy with the people, no discernment of the signs of 
their time; because, in the pride ancj narrowness of their hearts, 
they called those whose warnings might have saved them 
theorists and speculators; because they refused all concession 
till the time had arrived when no concession would avail. I 
have no apprehension that such a fate awaits the nobles of 
England. I draw no parallel between our aristocracy and that 
of France. Those who represent the peerage as a class whose 
power is incompatible with the just influence of the people in 
the state, draw that paVallel, and not I. They do all in their 
power t^lace the Lords and Commons of England in that posi- 
tion with respect to each other in which the French gentry 
stood with respect to the Third Estate. But I am convinced 
that these advisers will not succeed. W? see, whh pride and 
delight, amcng the friends of the people, the Talbots, the 
Cavendishes, the princely house of Howard. Foremost among 
those who have entitled themselves, by their "exertions in thjs 
House, to the lasting gratitude of their countrymen, we see the 
descendants of Marlborough, of RusseH, and of Derby. I hope, . 
and firmly believe, that the Lords will see^^what their interests 
and their honour 'inquire. I hope, and -firmly believe, that they 
will act in such a manner as to entitle themselves to the esteem 
and affection of the people. .But if not, let not the enemies of 
reform imagine that their reign is straightway to recommence, or 
that they have obtained anything more than a shcf t and un- 
easy respite. We are bound to respect the constitutidnai rights 
of the peers ; but we are bound also not to forget our own. We, 
too, have our privileges; we, too^ are an estate of the realm. A 
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House of Commons strong in the love and confidence of,tfie 
|>eople^ a House of Commons which has nothing to fear from a 
dissolution^ is something in the govftrnlhent. Some persons, 1 
^ell know, indulge a hope that the rejection of the bill will at 
once restore the domination of that party which fled from 
power last November, leaving everything abroad and every- 
thing at home in confusion; leaving the European system, 
which it had built up at a vast cost of blood and treasure, falling 
to pieces in every direction ; leaving the dynasties which it had 
restored, hastening into exile ; leaving the nations which it had 
joined together, breaking away from each other; leaving the 
fundholders in dismay; leaving the peasantry in insurrection; 
leaving "-he most fertile counties lighted up with the fires Si in- 
cendiaries; leaving the capital in such||,a state, that a royal 
procession could not pass safely through it. Dark and terrible, 
beyond any season within my remembrance of political affairs, 
was the day of their flight. Far darker and far more terrible 
will be the day of their return. They will return in opposition 
to the whole British nation, united as it was neyer before united 
on any internal questidn,^ united as firmly as when the Armada 
was sailing up the Channel ; united as firmly as when Bonaparte 
pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. They will return 
pledged to defend evils which the people are resolved to destroy. 
They will return to a situation in wh^ph they can stand only by 
crushing and trampling down public opinion* and from which, 
if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag down with ^hem the 
whole frame of society. Against such evils, should suctf eyils 
appear to threaten the country, it will be bur privilege flfiid our 
■duty to warn our gracious and beloved sovereign. It will be 
our privilege and ouf duty to convey the wishof of a loyal 
people to the throne of a patriot king. At suqh a crisis th^ 
proper plgicd^ for the House of Commons is in front of the nation ; 
and in that place this House will assuredly be found. What- 
ever prejudice or weakne^ hiay do elsewhere to ruin ♦he empire, 
here, I trust, will n<«^t be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and 
the energy thf^t may sav^ it.* 
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Delivered in the House of Commons on October io, 1831 

On the morning uf Saturday^ the eighth of October, 1831, the House of 
Lords, by a majority of igo to 158, rejected the Reform BilL On 
the I^fondav following, Lord Hbnnglon, member for Devonshire, 
moved the following resolution in the House of Commons: 

“ That while this House deeply laments the present fate of a bill for 
o amending the representation ot the people in England and Wales, 4 
favour of which the opinion of the country "Stands unequivocally 
pronounced, and which has been matured by discussions the most 
anxious and laborious^ it feels itself called upon to reassert its firm 
adherence to the principle and leading provisions of that great measure, 
and to express its unabated confidence in the integrity, perseverance, 
and ability of those Ministers, who, in introducing and coiiductmg it, 

« have so well consulted the best interests of the country ’* 

The resolution was earned by 329 vetes to 198. The following speech 
was made early in the debate. 

I DOUBT, Sir, whether any person who had merely heard the 
speech of the right honourable member for the University of 
Cambridge ^ would have been able to conjecture what the ques- ■ 
tion is which we are discussing, and what the occasion on which 
we are assembled. For rayself, I can with perfect certainty 
declare that never in the whole course of my life did I feel my 
mind ogpressed by so deep and solemn a sense of responsibility 
as at the present moment. I firmly believe that the country is 
now in danger of calamities greater than ever threatened it, 
from domestic misgovernment or from foreign hostility. The 
danger is no^Jess than this, that there may be a complete aliena- 
tion of the people from their rulers. To soothe the public mind, 
to reconcile the people to the delay, the short delay,' wjiich must 
intervene before their wishes can be legitimately gratified, and 
in -the meantime to avert civil diS5;ord, and to uphold th^ 
authority of law, these are, I conceive, th^ objects of my noble 
friand, the member for Devonshire: these ought, at the present 
crisis, to be the objects of every honest Englishman. They are 
objects which will assuredly.be attained, if^we rise to this great 
occasion, if we take our stand in the place which the constitu- 
^ tion has assigned to us, if we employ, with becoming firmaess 
and dignity, the powers wRich belong to us as tnJg^^ees of the 
nation, and as advisers of the throne. 

* Mr. (Goulbum. 
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Sir, the resolution of my noble friend consists of two parts. 
He calls upon us to declare our undiminished attachment to 
the principles of the Reform Bill, f^ncfalso our undiminished 
confidence in His Majesty’s Ministers. I consider these two 
declarations as identical. • The question of reform .is, in my 
Opinion, of such paramount importance, that, approving the 
principles of the ministerial bill, I^must think the ministers 
who have brought that bill forward, although I may differ 
from them on some minor points, entitled to the strongest 
support of parliament. The right honourable gentleman, the 
member for the University of Cambridge, has attempted to 
divert the course of the debate to qifcstions comparatively 
unimportant. He has said much about the coal duty, rfbout 
the candle duty, about the budget of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. On most of the points to which he has 
referred, it would be easy for me, were I so inclined, to defend 
the ministers; and where I could not defend them, I should 
find it easy to recriminate those who preceded them. The 
right honourable member for the University of Cambridge has 
taunted the ministers with the defeat which their plan respecting 
the timber trade sustained in the last parliament. I might, 
perhaps, at a more convenient season, be tempted to inquire 
whether that defeat was more disgraceful to them or to their 
predecessors. I might, perhaps, be ifempted to ask the right 
honourable gentleman whether, if he had Aot been treated, 
while in office, with more fairness than he has shown ^jJ^ile in 
opposition, it would have been in his power to carry his best bill, 
the Beer Bill ? He has accused the ministers of bringing forward 
financial propositions, land then withdrawing those propositions. 
Did not he bring forward, during the session of 1830, a plan 
respecting the sugar duties ? And was not that plan withdra wn ? ^ 
But, Sir, fhis is nffere trifling. I will not be seduced from the 
matter in hand by the right honourable gentleman’s exeGnple. 
At the present moment I «an see only one question ii; the state, 
the question of reform; onlv two parties, the friends of the 
Reform Bin and its enemies. * • 

It is n 6 t my intention. Sir, again to discuss the merits of the 
Reform 'Bill. The principle of th^t bill received the approba- 
tion 'of »the late House of Commons after a discussion of tea, 
nigllts; andfthe bill as it nov^ stands, after* a long and most 
laborious investigation, passed the present House of Commons 
by a majority which nearly^ half as large again as tiie 
minority. This was little more than a fortnight ago. Nothing 
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haa since occurred to change our opinion. The justice of the 
case is unaltered. The public enthusiasm is undiminished. 
Old Sarum has grown* n(^ larger. Manchester has grown no 
smaller. • In addressing this House, therefore, I am entitled 
to assume that the bill is in itself a^ood bill. If so, ought we 
to abandon it merely because the Lords have rejected it? We 
ought to respect the law^l privileges of their House; but we 
ought also to assert our own. We are constitutionally as inde- 
pendent of their lordships as their lordships are of us. We 
have precisely as good a right to adhere to our opinion as they 
have to dissent from it. In speaking of their decision, I will 
attempt to follow theft example of moderation which was so 
judiciously set by my noble friend, the member for Devonshire. 

I will only say that I do not think that they are more com- 
petent to form a correct judgment on a political question than 
we are. It is certain that, on all the most important points on 
which the two Houses have for a Jong time past differed, the 
Lords have at length come over to the opinion of the Commons. 

I am^ therefore ^mtitled to say, that with respect to all those 
points, the peers themselves being judg#is^ the House of Commons 
was in the right and the House of Lords in the wrong. It was 
thus with respect to the slave-trade: it was thus with respect 
to Catholic emancipation: it was thus with several other 
important questions. 1, ihcrefore, cannot think that we^ ought, 
on the present (?ccasi(Jn, to surrender our judgment to those 
who hjj^e acknowledged that, on former occasions of the same 
kind, w’e have jiulged more correctly than they- • 

Then again, Sir, I cannot forget how the majority and the 
minority m this House were composed; ttcannot forget that the 
majority ccmi tamed almost all those gentlemen who are returned 
,by large bodies of electors. It is, I believe, no exaggeration * 
to say, that there were single members of thef majority who had 
more ^constituents than the whole minority put together. I 
speak advisedly and seriously. I believe that the number of 
freeholders of Yorkshire exceeds that of •all the electors who 
return the opposition. I cannot witlf propriety comment here 
on any reports which may have been circulated conc^ning the 
majority and minority in th^ House of Lorfls. I may, however, 
mention these notoriously historical facts ; that during iht last 
’ forty years the pdwers of the executive governmenJ have bCten, 
almost without intermission, exerci.sed by a party Opposed to 
reform; and that a very great number of peers have been 
created, and all the present bishops raised to the bench during 
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those years. On this question^ therefore^ while I feel more tj^an 
Usual respect for the judgment of the House of Commons^ 1 
feel less than usual respect for the ^ud^ment of the House of 
Lords. Our decision is the decision of the nation; th^ decision 
of their lordships can scarcely be considered as the decision 
even of that class from which the peers are generally selected, 
and of which they may be considered as virtual representatives, 
the great landed gentlemen of England. It seems to me clear> 
therefore, that we ought, notwithstanding what has passed 
in the other House, to adhere to our opinion concerning the 
Reform Bill. 

The next question is this: Ought we totnake a formal declata- 
tion that we adhere to our opinion? I think that we dUght 
to make such a declaration; and 1 an^ sure that we cannot 
make it in more temperate or more constitutional terms than 
those which my noble friend asks us to adopt. I support tlie 
resolution which he has proposed with all my heart and soul: 
I support it as a friend to reform; but I support it still more 
as a friend to law, to property, to social orde^. No observant 
and unprejudiced maif can look forward without great Warm 
to the effects which the recent decision of the Lords may possibly 
produce. I do not predict, I do not expect, open, armed insur- 
rection. What I apprehend is this, that the people may engage 
in a silent, but extensive and persevering war against the law. 
What I apprehend is, that England tnay \;xhibit the same 
spectacle which Ireland exhibited three years ago, agitators 
stronger than the magistrate, associations stronger tnan the 
law, a government powerful enough to be hated, and not power- 
ful enough to be feared^ a people bent on indemnifying themselves 
by illegal excesses for the want of legal privileges. ^ 1 fear, that 
we may before long see the tribunals defied, the tax-gatherer 
resisted, public csredit shaken, property insecure, the whole 
frame of society hastening to dissolution. It is easy tty say^ 

* Be bold: be firm: defy intimidation: let the L'w have its 
course: the law is strong eftough to put down the seditious." 
Sir, we have Jieartf all this* blustering befort; and we know 
in what4t ended. It is the blustering of little men whose lot 
has fallen on a great Crisis. Xerxe^ scourging the winds, Canute 
commanding the waves to recede from his footstool, w'ere bq^ 
types of the folly of those who apply the maxims of the quarter * 
"sessions tpihe great convulsions' of society. The law has no 
eyes; the law has no hands: the law is nothing, nothing but 
a piece of paper printed by the king’s printer, with the king’s 
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an^ at the top^ till public opinion breathes the breath of life 
into the dead letter. We found this in Ireland. The Catholic 
Association bearded Aie ^government. The government re- 
solved tck put down the association. An indictment was brought 
against my honourable and learned friend, the member for 
Kerry. The grand jury threw it out. Parliament met. The 
Lords Commissioners came down with a speech recommending 
the suppression of the self-constituted legislature of Dublin. 
A bill was brought in : it passed both Houses by large majorities : 
it received the royal assent. And what effect did it produce? 
Exactly as much as that old Act of Queen Elizabeth, still un- 
repealed, by which it ts provided that every man who, without 
a special exemption, shall eat meat on Fridays and Saturdays, 
shall pay a fine of twenty shillings or go to prison for a month. 
Not only was the association not destroyed : its power was not 
for one day suspended: it flourished and waxed strong under 
the law which had been made for the purpose of annihilating 
it. The elections of 1826, the Cfare election two years later, 
proved the folljj of those who think that nations are governed 
by \^ax and parchment: and, at lengtJi, in the close of 1828, 
the government had only one plain choice before it, concession 
or civil war. Sir, I firmly believe that, if the people of England 
shall lose all hope of carrying the Reform Bill by constitutional 
means, they will forthwith begin to offer to the government the 
same kind of resiftancewhich was offered to the late government, 
three ^ars ago, by the people of Ireland, a resistance by no 
mean^mounting to rebellion, a resistance rarely amounting* 
to any crime defined by the law, but a resistance nevertheless 
which is quite sufficient to obstruct the <^urse of justice, to dis- 
turb the pursuits of industry, and to prevent the accumulation 
of wealth. And is not this a danger which we ought to fear?* 
And is not this a danger which we are bourtd, by^ajj means in 
our jJbwer, to avert? And who are those who taunt us for 
yielding to intimidation? Who are«those who affect to speaic 
with contempt of associations, anS agitators, and public meet- 
ings? Even tha very persons wlto, Sfcarce two years ago, gave 
up to associations, and agitators, and public meetings, their 
boasted Protestant constiti^ion, proclainflng all the time that 
Jhey saw the evils of Catholic emancipation as strongly .as ever^ 
Surely, surely, the note of defiance which is now so l^dly sounded 
in our ears, proceeds with a peculiarly bad grace frontunen whose 
highest glory it is that they abased themselves to the dust before 
a people whom their policy had driven to madness, from men 
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the proudest moment of whose lives was that in which t^y 
appeared in the character of persecutors scared into toleration. 
Do they mean to indemnify themse^e^for the humiliation of 
quailing before the people of Ireland by trampling on t^e people 
-of England ? If so, they* deceive themselves. The case of 
Ireland, though a strong one, was by no means so strong a case 
as that with which we have now to deal. The government, in 
its struggle with the Catholics of Ireland, had Great Britain at 
its back. Whom will it have at its back in the struggle with the 
reformers of Great Britain? I know only two ways in which 
societies can permanently be governed, by public opinion, and 
by the sword. A government having tat its command the 
armies, Jie fleets, and the revenues of Great Britain, nftght 
’ possibly hold Ireleind by the sword. So^Oliver Cromwell held 
Ireland; so William the Third held it; so Mr. Pitt held it; so 
the Duke of Wellington might perhaps have held it. But to 
govern Great Britain by the sword ! So wild a thought has never, 

I will venture to say, occurred to any public man of any party; 
and, if any man were frantic enough to make the attempt, he 
would find, before thr6e, days had expired, that there Is no 
better sword than that which is fashioned out of a ploughshare. 
But, if not by the sword, how is the country to be governed? 

I understand how the peace is kept at New York. It is by the 
assent and support of the people. I^understand also how the 
peace is kept at Milan. It is by the bayonet! of the Austrian 
soldiers. But how the peace is to be kept when yc^have 
neither the popular assent nor the military force, htfRr the 
peace is to be kept in England by a government acting on the 
principles of the preseif t opposition, I do not understand. 

There is in truth a great anomaly in the relation between 
the English people and their government. Our institutions are ^ 
•either too popular Cr not popular enough. The people have not * 
sufficient power in making the laws ; but they have quite^uffi- 
•opent power to impede th^ execution of the laws when made. 
The legislature is almost entirely aristocratical; the machinery 
by which the (Jegrees of the legislature are carved into effect is 
almost entirely popular; and, therefore, wc constantly see all 
the power which ought to execute t^e law, employed to counter- 
act the r law. Thus, for example, with a criminal code which 
•carries its ricour to the length of atrocity, we have a criminal * 
judicature rvnich often carries its lenity to the length of perjury. 
Our law of libel is the most absurdly severe that ever existed, so 
absurdly severe that, if it were carried into full effect, it would 
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bebmuch more oppressive than a censorship. And yet, with th» 
severe law of lil^l, we have a press which practically is as free 
Us the air. In 1819 the ministers complained of the alarming 
increasetof seditious and blasphemous publications. They pro- 
posed a bill of great rigour to stop the growth of the evil; and 
they carried their bill. It was enacted, that the publisher of a 
seditious libel might, on a second conviction, be banished, and 
that if he should return trom banishment, he might be trans- 
ported. How often was this law put in force.? Not once.. 
Last year we repealed it: but it was already dead, or rather it 
was dead born. It was obsolete before Le Rot le veut had been 
pronounced over it. if or any effect which it produced it might 
as Well have been in the Code Napoleon as in the English 
Statute Book. And ^hy did the government, having solicited 
and procured so sharp and weighty a weapon, straightway hang 
it up to rust? Was there less sedition, were there fewer libels,, 
after the passing of the Act than ^fore it? Sir, the very next 
year was the year 1820, the year of the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against Queen (Jaroline, the very year when the public mind was 
most excited, the very year when th^ public press was most 
scurrilous. Why then did not the ministers use their new law? 
Because they durst not; because they could not. They had 
obtained it with ease ; for in obtaining it they had to deal with 
a subservient parhamen^it They could not execute it; for in 
executing it the? wou 4 d have to deal with a refractory people* 
Thes^re instances of the difficulty of carrying the law into effect i 
when the people are inclined to thwart their rulers. The great, 
anomaly, or, to speak more properly, the great evil which I 
have described, would, 1 believe, be remc^ed by the Reform Bill. 
That bill would establish harmony between the people and the 
legislature. It would give a fair share in the making of laws to^ 
those without whose co-operation laws are • mere •wj.ste paper. 
Undfi: a reformed system we should not see, as we now often see,, 
the nation repealing acts ot parlianient as fast as we and the 
Lords can pass them. As I believe that the Reform Bill would 
produce this blossed and salutary concord, so I fear that the * 
rejection of the Reform Bill, if that rejection should be con- 
sidered as final, will aggravqfe the evil whieh I have been describ- 
ing to an unprecedented, to a terrible extent. To all Jhe laws 
wWch might be passed for the, collection of the revenue, 0* for 
the prevention ofnedition, the people would oppose the same 
kind of resistance by means of which they have succeeded in 
mitigating, I might say in absogating, the law of libel. There 
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would be so many offenders that the government would 
scarcely know at whom to aim its blow. Every offender would 
have so many accomplices and protfctAs that the blow would 
almost always miss the aim. The veto of the people, a veto 
not pronounced in set form like that of the Roman tribunes, 
but quite as effectual as that of the Roman tribunes for the 
purpose of impeding public measurej, would meet the govern- 
ment at every turn. The administration would be unable to 
preserve order at home, or to uphold the national honour abroad; 
and, at length, men who are now moderate, who now think of 
revolution with horror, would begin to wish that the lingering 
agony of the state might he terminated by one fierce, shafp, 
decisive crisis. • 

Is {here a way of escape from these calafnities ? I believe that 
there is. I believe that, if we do our duty, if we give the people 
reason to believe that the accomplishment of their wishes is 
only deferred, if we declare our undiminished attachment to 
the Reform Bill, and our re^jolution to support no minister who 
will not support that bill, we shall avert the^fearful dis^ters 
which impend over the^ country. There is danger that, at this 
conjuncture, men of more zeal than wisdom may obtain a fatal 
influence over the public mind. With these men will be joined 
others, who have neither zeal nor wisdom, common barrators in 
politics, dregs of society which, in tinvs of violent agitation, are 
tossed up from the bottom to the top, and whiih, in quiet times, 
sink again from the top to their natural place at the4jottom. 
To these men nothing is so hateful, as the prospect of a recon- 
ciliation between the orders of the state. A crisis like that 
which now makes every honest citizen sad and anxious fills these 
men with joy, and with a detestable hop>e. And h«w is it that 
such men, formed by nature and education to be objects of mere 
contempt^ cln evA* inspire terror? How is it that such men, 
without talents or acquirements sufficiont for the management 
oi a vestry, sometimes become dangerous to grea-. empires? 
The secret of their piower lies* in the indolence or faithlessness of 
those who ought to take Vhe Tead in the redress of public griev- 
ances. The whole history of low trade;:s in sedition is contained 
in thaf fine old Hebrew fable whjch we have all read in the 
Book 0 ^ Judges. The trees meet to choose a king. The vin% 
ani^the fig tjee, and the olive tyee decline the*office. Then it is * 
lhat the sovereignty of the forest devolves Mpon the bramble: 
then it is that from a base and noxious shrub goes forth the fire 
‘which devours the cedars of Lebanon. Let us be instructed. 
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If we* are afraid of political unions and refqrm associations^ let 
thd House of Commons become the chief point of political union : 
let the House of CominK)ns^be the great reform association. If 
we are afraid that the people may attempt to accomplish their 
wishes by unlawful means, let us give them a solemn pledge 
that we will use in their cause all our high and ancient privileges, 
so often victorious in old conflicts with tyranny; those privileges 
which our ancestors invoiced, not in vain, on the day when a 
faithless king filled our house with his guards, took his seat, Sir, 
on your chair, and saw your predecessor kneeling on the floor 
before him. The constitution of England, thank God, is not 
oifc of those constitutions which are past all repair, and which 
rhusf, for the public welfare, be utterly destroyed. It has a 
decayed part; but it^as also a sound and precious part. It 
requires purification ; but it contains within itself the means by 
which that purification may be effected. We read that in old 
times, when the villeins were driven to revolt by oppression, 
when the castles of the nobility were burned to the ground, when 
the warehouses gf London were pillaged, when a hundred thou- 
sand ^surgents appeared in arms on Effackheath, when a foul 
murder perpetrated in their presence had raised their passions 
to madness, when they were looking round for some captain to 
succeed and avenge him whom they had lost, just then, before 
Hob Miller, or Tom Carteyr, or Jack Straw, could place himself 
at their head, th? king»rode up to them and exclaimed, “ 1 will 
be your Jeader ! ” and at once the infuriated multitude laid down 
their arms, submitted to his guidance, dispersed at his command. , 
Herein let us imitate him . Our countrymen are, I fear, at this 
moment, but too much disposed to lend a credulous ear to 
selfish impostors. Let us say to them, “ We are your leaders; 
we, your own House of Commons ; we, the constitutional inter- < 
prefers of your wishes; the knights of forty •English shires, the 
citizefls and burgesses of all your largest towns. Our lawful 
power shall be firmly exerted to the ytmost in your cause; and 
our lawful power is such, that wherf firmly exerted in your cause, 
it must finally |w:evail.'' This tffne ft is our interest and our 
duty to take. The circumstances admit of no delay. • Is there 
one among us who is not loojcing with bresithless anxiety for the 
pext tidings which may arrive from the remote part% of the 
kingdom.^’ Even'while I speak^the moments are nosing away, 
the irrevocable moments pregnant with the destm 3 % of a great 
people. The cour^try is in danger; it may be saved: we can 
save it: this is the way: this is the time. In our hands are the 
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issues of great good and great evil, the issues of the life |nd 
death of the state. ' May the result of our deliberations be the 
repose and prosperity of that noble country which is entitled to 
all our love; and for the safety of ^hich we are ans^rable to 
our own consciences, to tht; memory of future ages, to die Judge 
of all hearts ! 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons 8n December 16,^831 


On Friday, the sixteenth of December, 1831, fcord AUhorpe moved the 
second reading of the bill to amend the representation of the people 
111 England and Wales Lord Porchester moved, as an amendment, 
that the bill should be rend a second tunc that day si\ months. The 
debate lasted till after midnight, and was then adjourned till twelve 
at noon The House did not divide till one on the Sunday morning. 
The amendment was then rejected by 324 votes to 1O2*; and the 
original motion was carried The following Speecrt was made pn the 
first night of the debate 

I CAN assure my noble friend,^ for whom 1 entertain sentiments 
of respect and kindness which no political difference will, I 
trust, ever disturb, that his remarkj have given me no pain, 
except, indeed, the pain which I feel at .being* compelled to say 
a few words about myself. Those words shall be very few. I 
I know how unpopular egotism is in this House. My nobfrfriend 
says that, in the debates of last March, I declared myself opposed 
to the ballot, ^nd thakl have since recanted, for the purpose 
of making myself popular with the inhabitants of 4^eeds. My 
^ noble friend is altogether mistaken. I never said, in any debate, 
that I was opposed to the ballot. The word ballot never passed 
my lips within this House. I observed strict silence res{^cting 
ij on two accounts; in th^ first place, because my o^ u opinions 
were, till very lately, jundecided; in the second place, because I 
knew that the agitation 4>f that question, a (^.lestion of which 
the impqftance appears to me to be greatly overrated, would 
divide those on who^ firm and cordial union the safety of the 
empire depends. My noble friend^ has taken this opportunity 
of i^aplyiiig to a speech which I made last October. The doc- 
trines whi(^* I then laid dowri were, according to him, most 
intemperate and dangerous. Now, Sir, it happens, curiously 
^ Lord V.alioii. 
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cntu^h, that my noble friend has himself asserted, in his speech 
of this night, those very doctrines, in language so nearly resem- 
bling mine thdt I mighf fairly accuse him of plagiarism. I said 
that lawf have no force in themselves, and that, unless supported 
by public opinion, they are a mere dfead letter. The noble lord 
h£is said exactly the same thing to-night. “ Keep your old 
constitution,” he exclaim^; “ for, whatever may be its defects 
in theory, it has more of the public veneration than your new 
constitution will have; and no laws can be efficient, unless they 
have the public veneration.” I said, that statutes are in them- 
selves only wax and parchment ; and I was called an incendiary 
b^ the opposition. The noble lord has said to-night that 
statiftes in themselves are only ink and parchment; and those 
very persons who revised me have enthusiastically cheered him. 

I am quite at a loss to understand how doctrines which are, in 
his mouth, true and constitutional, can, in mine, be false and 
revolutionary. 

But, Sir, it is time that I should address myself to the 
momgntous question before us. I shall^certainly give my best 
support to this bill, through all its stages; and, in so doing, I 
conceive that I shall act m strict conformity with the resolution 
by which this House, towards the close of the late session, de- 
clared Its unabated attachment to the principles and to the 
leading provisioij^ of the*First Reform Bill. All those prin- 
ciples, all those leading^rovisions, I find in the present measure. 
In th'e^e tails there are, undoubtedly, considerable alterations. 
Most of the alterations appear to me to be improvements; and * 
even those alterations which I cannot consider as in themselves 
improvements will yet be most useful, if*their eff&t shall be to 
conciliate opponents, and to facilitate the adjustment of a , 
question which, for the sake of order, for the sake ^f peace, for 
the sake of trade, ought to be, not only ^satisfactorily, but 
speedily settled. We have been told, Sir, that, if we pronounce 
this bill to be a better bill than thp kst, we recant all the do<* 
trines which we maintained during the lasif session; we sing our 
palinode; we all8w that we have had*a great escape; we allow 
that our own conduct was deserving of censure; we aflow that 
the party which was the misority in this Souse, and, most un- 
^liappily for the country, the majority in the other House, has 
* saved the country from a great calamity. Sir,feven if fliis 
charge were well founded, there are those who shoulc^^ave been 
prevented by prudence, if not by magnanimity, from bringing 
it forward, I remember an t)pposition which took a very 
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different course. I remember an opposition which, while ex- 
cluded from power, taught all its doctrines to the government ; 
which, after labouring long, and saq^ificing much, in order to 
effect improvements in various parts of our political gftid com- 
mercial system, saw the hdnour of those improvements appro- 
priated by others. But the members of that opposition had, I 
believe, a sincere desiie to promoter the public good. They, 
therefore, raised no shout of triumph over the recantations of 
their proselytes. They rejoiced, but with no ungenerous joy, 
when their principles of trade, of jurisprudence, of foreign 
policy, of religious liberty, became the principles of the adminis- 
tration. They were content that he who* came into fellowship 
with them at the eleventh hour should have a far larger /nare 
of the reward than those who had borne ♦the burthen and heat 
of the day. In the year 1828, a single division in this House 
changed the whole policy of the government with respect to the 
Test and Corporation Act^.. My noble friend, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, then sat whete the right honourable baronet, the 
member for Tamwortlj. now sits. 1 do not ^remember .that, 
when the right honourable baronet announced his change of 
purpose, my noble friend sprang up to talk about palinodes, to 
magnify the wisdom and virtue of the Whigs, and to sneer at 
his new coadjutors. Indeed, I am not sure that the members 
of the late opposition did not carry'- their injjulgence too far; 
that they did not too easily suffer thc?^ fame*^ of Grattan and 
Romilly to be transferred to less deserving claimants; t^gt they 
' were not too ready, m the joy with which they welcomed the 
tardy and convenient repentance of their converts, to grant a 
general amnelty for tte errors or the insincerity of years. If 
. it were true that we had recanted, this ought nolfto be made 
matter of charge against us by men whom posterity will re- 
member by nothing but recantations. But, in truth, we recant 
nothing. We have nothing to recant. We support this bill. 
We may possibly think it h better bill than that whKh preceded 
it. But are we thei^fore boimd to admit that we were in the 
wrpng, that die opposition was in the right, d\at the House of 
Lords ha*s conferred a great benefit on the nation? We saw — 
whp did not see? — great defects ir. the first bill. But did we 
see^ nothing else? Is delay no evil? Is prolonged excitement ^ 
-no*evil? Jsrit no evil that the heart of a great people should 
be made.ack by deferred hope? We allo^fr that many of the 
changes which have been made are improvements. But we 
think that it would have been to better for the country to have 
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had i:he last bill^ with aJl its defects^ than the present bill, with 
all its improvements. Second thoughts are proverbially the 
best, but there are enferg^ncies which do not admit of second 
thoughts. There probably never was a law which might not 
have been amended- by delay. But there have been many 
cases in which there would have been more mischief in the delay 
than benefit in the amqpdments. The first bill, however in- 
ferior it may have been in its details to the present bill, was yet 
herein far superior to the present bill, that it was the first. If 
the first bill had passed, it would, I firmly believe, have pro- 
duced a complete reconciliation between the aristocracy and 
tHe people. It is my^earnest wish and prayer that the present 
bill Tnay produce this blessed effect; but I cannot say that my 
hopes are so sanguin% as they were at the beginning of the last 
session. The decision of the House of Lords has, I fear, excited 
in the public mind feelings of resentment which will not soon be 
allayed. What then, it is said, ^oiild you legislate in haste 
Would you legislate in times of great excitement concerning 
matters of sucl^deep concern? Yes, Sir, I would: and if any 
bad consequences should follow- from tEe haste and the excite- 
ment, let those be held answerable w-ho, when there was no need 
of haste, when there existed no excitement, refused to listen to 
any project of reform, nay, who made it an argument against 
reform, that tl^ public^raind was not excited. When few 
meetings were held, when few petitions were sent up to us, these 
politicians said, “ Would you alter a constitution with which 
the people are perfectly satisfied? ” And now, when the* 
kingdom from one end to the other is convulsed by the question 
of reform, we hear it said by the very %ame peftons, “ Would 
you alter the representative system in such agitated times as^ 
these? Half the logic of misgovernment hes^ in this one 
sophistical dilemma: If the people are turbfblenl, ti#ey are un- 
fit fo? liberty : if they are quiet, they do not want liberty. 

I allows that hasty legislation is aii evil. I allow that there 
are great objections to legislating in troubled times. But je- 
formers are compelled to legislate fa?t, because bigots wnll not 
legislate early. Reformers arc compelled to legislate in times 
of excitement, because bigojts will not legfelate in times of tran- 
rfiuillity. If, ten years ago, nay, if only two years ago, there had 
^been at the head’of affairs men, who understood tjge signs of the 
times and the temper of the nation, we should no\ ^ve been 
forced to hurry now. If' we cannot take our time, it is 
because we have to make up tior their lost time. If they had 
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refoYmed gradually, we might have reformed gradually; but 
we are compelled to move fast, because they would not move 
at all. jp * - 

Though I admit, Sir, that this bill is in its details superior to 
the former bill, I must say that the best parts of this bill, those 
parts for the sake of which principally I support it, those parts 
for the sake of which I would support it, however imperfect its ' 
details might be, are parts which it nas in common with the 
former bill. It destroys nomination ; it admits the great body 
■of the middle orders to a share in the government; and it con-^ 
tains provisions which will, as I conceive, greatly diminish the* 
•expense of elections. * * 

Touching the expense of elections I will say a few wc^ds, 
because that part of the subject has not,nI think, received so 
much attention as it deserves. Whenever the nomination 
boroughs are attacked, the opponents of reform produce a long 
list of eminent men who have^sate for those boroughs, and who, 
they tell us, would never ha ve taken any part in public affairs 
liut for those boroughs. Now, Sir, I suppose ^no person will 
' maintain that a large constituent body is likely to prefer ignorant 
and incapable men to men of information and ability.? Wliat- 
•ever objections there may be to democratic institutions, it was 
never, I believe, doubted that those institutions are favourable 
to the development of talents. We miy prefer the constitution 
of Sparta to that of Athens, or the constitution 8f Venice to that 
of Florence: but no person will deny that Athens pr^uced 
'more great men than Sparta, or that Florence produced more 
:great men than Venice. But to come nearer home: the five 
largest English towns Which have now the right of returning 
,two members each by popular election, are Westminster, South- 
wark, Liverpool, Bristol, and Norwich. Now let us see what 
memlDers tkose placlss have sent to parliament. I will not speak 
of the living, though among the living are some of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the House. I will confine myself to 
tha dead. Among many resjjectable and useful members of 
parliament, whom these tbwns have returned, <du ring the last 
half ceijtilry, I find Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. 
Windham, Mr. Tieme^, Sir Samuel JRomilly, Mr. Canning, Mr, 
Huskiss«i, These were eight of the most illustrious parliamen-*, 
tary^leadert Qf the generation wjiich is passing away from the 
vrorldL Mr.fPitt was, perhaps, the only persott worthy to make 
a ninth with them. It is, surely, h remarkable circumstance 
that, of the nine most distinguished members of the House of 
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Cvmmons who have died within the last forty years, eight 
should have been returned to parliament by the five largest 
represented towns. Fanj, therefore, warranted in saying that 
great constituent bodies are quite as competent to discern merit,, 
and quite as much disposed to reward merit, as the proprietors 
of boroughs. It is true that some of the distinguished states- 
men whom I have mentbned would never have been known to 
large constituent bodies if they had not first sate for nomination 
boroughs. »But why is this? Simply, because the expense of 
contesting popular places, under the present system, is ruin- 
ously great. A poor man cannot defray it; an untried man 
cftnnot expect his constituents to defray it for him. And this 
is Ae way in which our representative system is defended. 
Corruption vouches qprruption. Every abuse is made the plea 
for another abuse. We must have nomination at Gatton be- 
cause we have profusion at Liverpool. Sir, these arguments 
convince me, not that no reform required, but that a very 
deep and searching reform is required. If two evils serve in- 
some respects counterbalance each other, this is a reason, not 
for keeping both, but for getting rid* of both together. At 
present you close against men of talents that broad, that noble 
entrance which belongs to them, and which ought to stand wide 
open to them; and in exchange you open to them a bye en- 
trance, low and^narrow, always obscure, often filthy, through 
which, too often, they •can pass only by crawling on their hands 
and Igiees, and from which they too often emerge sullied with • 
stains never to be washed away. But take the most favourable# 
case. Suppose that the member who sits for a nomination 
borough owes his seat to a man of virtuff and honour, to a man 
whose service is perfect freedom, to a man who would think 
himself degraded by any proof of gratitude which might degrade* 
his nominee. Yet is it nothing that such a fhemb?r ^omes into- 
this ftouse wearing the badge, though not feeling the chain of 
servitude? Is it nothing that he ca«inot speak of his indepen- 
dence without exciting a smile? Is it nothing that he is con- ^ 
sidered, not as • representative, but*as an adventurer? This- 
is what your system does for men of genius. It admite them to 
political power, not as, undfr better institfctions, they would be 
admitted to power, erect, independent, unsullied ; but by means 
which corrupt thS virtue of ma^^y, and in some d^ree dimi/fish 
the authority of alJ. Could any system be devised, letter fitted 
to pervert the principles and break the spirit of men formed 
to be the glory of their country? And, can we mention n» 
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instance in which this system has made such men useless, ipr 
worse than useless, to the country of which their talents were 
the ornament, and might, in happier^cirfiumstanoes, have been 
the salvation? Ariel, the beautiful and kindly Ariel, dwing the 
bidding of the loathsome and malignant Sycorax, is but a faint 
type of genius enslaved by the spells, and employed in the 
drudgery of corruption — ^ 

A spirit too delicate 

To act those earthy and abhorred commands. 

We cannot do a greater service to men of real merit than by 
destroying that which has been called their refuge, which Ss 
their house of bondage; by taking from them the patronage of 
the great, and giving to them in its stead J;he respect and confi- 
dence of the people. The bill now before us will, I believe, 
produce that happy effect. It facilitates the canvass; it re- 
duces the expense of legal agency; it shortens the poll; above 
all, it disfranchises the outvoters. It is not easy to calculate 
the precise extent to which these changes will diminish the cost 
of elections. I have attempted, however, to obtain some in- 
formation on this subject. I liave applied to a gentleman of 
great experience in affairs of this kind, a gentleman who, at the 
last three general elections, managed the finances of the popular 
party in one of the largest boroughs tn the kingdom. He tells 
me, that at the general election of 1826, when fnat borough was 
contested, the expenses of the popular candidate amounted to 
c-eighteen thousand pounds; and that, by the best estimate 
which can now be made, the borough may, under the reformed 
system, be as* effe^tua^ly contested for one-tenth part of that 
sum. In the new constituent bodies there are no ancient rights 
■ reserved. In those bodies, therefore, the expense of an election 
will be stiU dialler. I firmly believe, that it will be possible to 
poll out Manchester for less than the market price of Old Skrum. 

« Sir, I have, from the beginning of thesf discussioiis^ supported 
reform on two grouocfts; first*, because I believe it to be in itself 
a good thing; .and secondly, because I think th^dangers of with- 
holding ifc so great that, even if it were an evil, it would be the 
less of tw'o evils. The dangers of (he country have in no wise 
dim’inistied. I believe that they have greatly increased. It i^ 
I fear, impos^sible to deny that what has happened with respect 
to almost every great question that ever divided mankind has 
happened also with respect to the Reform Bill. Wherever great 
interests are at stake there will be much excitement; and wher- 
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ev^er there is much excitement there will be some extravagance. 
The same great stirring of the human mind which produced the 
Reformation produced' also the follies and crimes of the Ana- 
baptists, The same spirit which resisted the ship-money, and 
abolished the Star Chamber, prodyced the Levellers and the 
Fifth Monarchy men. And so, it cannot be denied that bad 
men, availing themselves of the agitation produced by the 
question of reform, hav? promulgated, and promulgated with 
some success, doctrines incompatible with the existence, I do 
not say of monarchy, or of aristocracy, but of all law, of all 
order, of all property, of all civilisation, of all that makes us to 
differ from Mohawk§ or Hottentots. I bring no accusation 
against that portion of the working classes which has been 
imposed upon by these doctrines. Those persons are what 
their situation has iflade them, ignorant from want of leisure, 
irritable from the sense of distress. That they should be 
deluded by impudent assertions and gross sophisms; that, 
suffering cruel privations, they should give ready credence tq 
promises of relief; that, never having investigated the nature 
and*operation government, they should expect impossibilities 
from it, and should reproach it for not performing impossibilities; 
all this is perfectly natural. No errors which they may commit 
ought ever to make us forget that it is in all probability owing 
solely to the accident of^our situation that we have not fallen 
into errors precisely gimilar. There are few of us who do not 
know from experience that, even with all our advantages of ^ 
education, pain and sorrow can make us very querulous and 
very unreasonable We ought not, therefore, to be surprised 
that, as the Scotch proverb says, “ yt shoul^ be ill talking 
between ajull man and a fasting; ” that the logic of the rich 
man who vindicates the rights of property, should seem ver}# 
inconclusive to the poor man who hears his children cry for 
bread. I bring, 1 say, no accusation against the wording classes. 

I would withhold from them nothing which it might be for their 
good to possess. I see with pleasure th^t, by the provisions* of 
the Reform B)J1, the most indastrigus and respectable of our * 
labourers will be admitted to a share in the governqjent of the 
state. If I would refuse to the working jjeople that larger share 
' of power which some of thCm have demanded, I would refuse it, 
because I am convinced that, by giving it, I should only inqjease 
their distress. I, admit that 'the end of goveAqpent is their 
happiness. But, that they may be governed for their happiness, 
they must not be governed ^according to the doctrines which 
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they have learned from their illiterate^ incapable^ low-minded 
flatterers. 

But^ Sir, the fact that such doctrines have beea promulgated 
among the multitude is a strong ar^^ument for a spepdy and 
effectual reform. That government is attacked is a reason for 
making the foundations of government broader, and deeper, 
and more solid. That property is attacked is a reason for 
binding together all proprietors in fiie firmest union. That 
the agitation of the question of reform has enabled worthless 
demagogues to propagate their notions with some success is 
a reason for speedily settling the question in the only way in 
which it can be settled. It is difficult, „Sir, to conceive an^ 
spectacle more alarming than that which presents itself tcn^us, 
when we look at the two extreme parties in this country; a 
narrow oligarchy above; an infuriated Multitude below; on 
the one side the vices engendered by power; on the other side 
the vices engendered by distress; one party blindly averse to 
improvement; the other party blindly clamouring for destruc- 
tion; one party ascribing to political abuses the sanctity of 
property; the other p>rty crying out against*' property Us a 
political abuse. Both these parties are alike ignorant of their 
true interest. God forbid that the state should ever be at the 
mercy of either, or should ever experience the calamities which 
must result from ,a collision betweei^ them ! I anticipate na 
such horrible event. For, between thosq two ^parties stands a 
third party, infinitely more powerful than both the others put 
together, attacked by both, vilified by both, but destiited, I 
trust, to save both from the fatal effects of their own folly.. 
To that party JL have nfiver ceased, through all the vicissitudes 
of public affairs, to look with confidence and with ajjood hope. 

speak of that great party which zealously and steadily 
supported tha-first Peform Bill, and which will, I have no doubt, 
support the second Reform Bill with equal steadiness and aqual 
zeal. That party is the middle class of England, with the flower 
of* the aristocracy at jts head, and the flower of the working 
classes bringing up Its reiir. 0?hat great party, has taken its 
immovable stajld between the enemies of all order and the 
enemies of all liberty,, It will have reform: it will not have- 
revolution: it will destroy political' abuses: it will not suffer^ 
the tjghts of property to be assailed: it will preserve, in spite* 
o*f themselv^/ those who are assailing it, from the right and 
from the left, with contradictory accusations: it will be a days- 
man between them : it will lay its hand upon them both: it will 
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not sufiPer them to tear each other in pieces. While that great 
paity continues unbroken, as it now is unbroken, I shall not 
relinquish the •hope that this great contest may be conducted,, 
by lawful means, to a ha^flpy termination. But, of this I am 
assured, that by means, lawful or unlawful, to a termination, 
happy or unhappy, this contest must speedily come. All that 
I know of the history of past times, all the observations that I 
hav# been able to make on the present state of the country,, 
have convinced me that the time has arrived when a great 
concession must be made to the democracy of England; that 
the question, whether the change be in itself good or bad, has 
become a question of secondary importance ; that, good or bad^ 
the liiing must be done; that a law as strong as the laws df 
attraction and motion has decreed it, 

I well know that history, when we look at it in small portions,, 
may be so construed as to mean anything, that it may be inter- 
preted in as many ways as a Delphic oracle. “ The French 
Revolution,” says one expositor, “ was the effect of concession.” - 
“Not so,” cries^ another; “the French Revolution was pro- 
ducerf by the obstinacy of an arbitrary government.” “ If the 
French nobles,” says the first, “ had refused to sit with the 
Third Estate, they would never have been driven from their 
country.” “ They would never have been driven from their 
country,” answers the other, “ if they had agreed to the 
reforms proposeS by gM. Turgot.” These controversies can 
never be brought to any decisive test, or to any satisfactory 
conclusion. But, as I believe that history, when we look at it « 
in small fragments, proves anything, or nothing, so I believe 
that it is full of useful and precious insiruction when we con- 
template It jjn large portions, when we take in, at one view, the 
whole lifetime of great societies. I believe that it is possible ■ 
to obtain some insight into the law w'hich regulate# tj^e growth 
of cor/imunities, and some knowledge of the effects which that 
growth produces. The history of England, in particular, 
the history of a government constantly giving way, sometimes 
peaceably, sometimes after a vidlenttstruggle, but constantly 
giving way before a nation which has been constantly* advanc- 
ing. The forest laws, the laws of villeaage, the oppressive 
Upwer of the Roman Catholic Church, the power, scarcely less 
•oppressive, which* during some time after the Reformation,, 
was exercised by the Protestant Establishment, the preroga- 
tives of the crown, the censorship of the press, successively 
yielded. The abuses of the Representative system are now 
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yielding to the same irresistible force. It was impossible Jor 
the Stuarts, and it would have been impossible for them if they 
had possessed all the energy of Richelteu, and all the craft of 
Mazarin, to govern England as Engfknd had been governed by 
the Tudors. It was impossible for the princes of the House of 
Hanover to govern England as England had been governed by 
the Stuarts. And so it is impossible that England should be 
any longer governed as it was governed under the first four 
princes of the House of Hanover. I say impossible. I believe 
that over the great changes of the moral world we possess as 
little power as over the great changes of the physical world. 
We can no more prevent time from changing the distribution 
of property and of intelligence, we can no more prevent pre^erty 
and intelligence from aspiring to political power, than we can 
change the courses of the seasons and of the tides. In peace or 
in tumult, by means of old institutions, where those institutions 
are flexible, over the ruins of old institutions, where those 
institutions oppose an unbending resistance, the great march 
of society proceeds, and must proceed. ITie^ feeble efforts of 
individuals to bear ba^k are lost and swept away in the ifiighty 
rush with which the species goes onward. Those who appear 
to lead the movement are, in fact, only whirled along before it ; 
those who attempt to resist it, are beaten down and crushed 
■beneath it. « 

It is because rulers do not pay sufficient attefttion to the stages 
of this great movement, because they underrate its force, because 
they are ignorant of its law, that so many violent and fearful 
revolutions have changed the face of society. We have heard 
it said a hundred times during these discussions, we have heard 
it said repeatedly in the course of this very debate, that the 
people of England are more free than ever they were, that the 
govemmQnf is more democratic than ever it was; and this is 
urged as an argument against reform. I admit the fact* but I 
deny the inference. It i^ a principle never to be Torgotten, in 
discussions like this,iithat it* is not by absolute, but by relative 
misgovernmant that nations *kr& roused to mf-dness. It is not 
sufficient to look merely at the form of government. We must 
look also to the st»Le of the pub)ic mind. The worst tyrant 
that eyer had his neck wrung in modem Europe might ha^e 
passed fdr ^ paragon of clemency in Persia Morocco. Our * 
Indian sul^ects submit patiently to a monopoly of salt. We 
tried a stamp duty, a duty so light as to be scarcely perceptible, 
on the fierce breed of the old Puritans; and we lost an empire. 
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Th« government of Louis the Sixteenth was certainly a much 
better and milder government than that of Louis the Fourteenth; 
yet Louis th^ Fourteentl^ was admired, and even loved, by 
his people. Louis the vSixteenth died on the scaffold. Why? 
Because, though the government had made many steps in the 
career of improvement, it had not advanced so rapidly as the 
nation. Look at our owi^ history. The liberties of the people 
were at least as much respected by (Charles the First as by Henry 
the Eighth, by James the Second as by Edward the Sixth. But 
did this save the crown of James the Second? Did this save 
the head of Charles the First? Every person who knows the 
hiftory of our civil dissensions knows that all those arguments 
whicft are now employed by the opponents of the Reform Bill 
might have been employed, and were actually employed, by 
the unfortunate Stuarts. The reasoning of Charles, and of all 
his apologists, runs thus: — “What new grievance does the 
nation suffer? What has the king done more than what Henry 
did ? more than what Elizabeth did ? Did the people ever • 
enjoy^more freedom than at present? Did they ever enjoy so 
much freedom? ” But what would a tvise and honest coun- 
sellor, if Charles had been so happy as to possess such a coun- 
sellor, have replied to arguments like these? He would have 
said, “ Sir, I acknowledge that the people were never more free 
than under youL governnient. I acknowledge that those who 
talk of restoring tne old constitution of England use an improper 
expression. I acknowledge that there has been a constant im- • 
provement during those very years during which many persons • 
imagine that there has been a constant deterioration. But, 
though there has been no change m the government for the 
worse, there^has been a change in the public mind which pro-^ 
duces exactly the same effect which would be produced by a 
change in the government for the worse. I^erhaps tiiis change 
in th? public mind is to be regretted. But no matter; you 
cannot reverse it. You cannot undo all that eighty eventful 
years have done. You cannot transform the Englishmen of 
1640 into the Englishmen of 1560 . It may l)e that the simple 
loyalty of our fathers was preferable to that inquiring, censur- 
ing, resisting spirit which now abroad.* It may be that the 
Jifiies when men paid their benevolences cheerfully were better 
times than these* when a gentleman goes before tjie Excheijuer 
Chamber to resist* an assessment of twenty shillinj^s. And so 
it may be that infancy is a happier time than manhood, and 
manhood than old age. But Cod has decreed that old age shall 
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succeed to manhood, and ma;nhood to infancy. Even so have 
societies their law of growth. As their strength becomes greater, 
as their experience becomes more extensive, yoil can no longer 
confine them within the swaddling oands, or lull th^ in the 
cradles, or amuse them vAth. the rattles, or terrify them with 
the bugbears of their infancy. I do not say that they are better 
or happier than they were ; but this I/ay, that they are different 
from what they were, that you cannot again make them what 
they were, and that you cannot safely treat them as if they 
continued to be what they were.” This was the advice which 
a wise and honest minister would have given to Charles the 
First. These were the principles on whifti that unhappy priifce 
should have acted. But no. He would govern, I do not say 
ill, I do not say tyrannically; I only sayihis; he would govern 
the men of the seventeenth century as if they had been the 
men of the sixteenth century ; and therefore it was, that all his 
talents and all his virtues djd not save him from unpopularity, ^ 
' from civil war, from a prison, from a bar, from a scaffold. These 
things are written for our instruction. Another great ^intel- 
lectual revolution has Taken place; our lot has befen cast on a 
time analogous, in many respects, to the time which immediately 
preceded the meeting of the Long Parliament, There is a 
change in society. There must be a corresponding change in 
the government. We are not, we canftot, in th^nature of things, 
be, what our fathers were. We are no nfore like the men of the 
American war, or the men of the gagging bills, than the men 
• who cried “privilege” round the coach of Charles the First 
were like the men who changed their religion once a year at 
the bidding oP Henry tJie Eighth. That there is such a change, 

^ I can no more doubt than I can doubt that we hav^tnore power 
looms, more steam engines, more gas lights, than our ancestors. 
That thera is such* a change, the minister will surely find who 
shall attempt to fit the yoke of Mr. Pitt to the necks of the 
Englishmen of the nineteeatlj century. VVhat then can you da 
to bring back those •tiimes when the constitution of this House 
was an object of veneratibn to the people ? Bven as much as 
Straffor^*and Laud could do to bring back the days of the 
Tudors; as much as* Bonner and Gardiner could do to bring 
back the days of Hildebrand; as much as Vill^le and Polignr.^ , 
qpuid do td tging back the days, of Louis the fourteenth. You 
may make the change tedious; you may mdke it violent; you 
may — God in his mercy forbid 1 — ^you may make it bloody; but 
avert it you cannot. Agitations of the public mind, so de^p 
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anc^^ so long continued as those which* we have witnessed, do 
not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion, by the law, or 
in spite of the Jaw, through the parliament, or over the parlia- 
ment, reform must be carried. Therefore be content to guide 
that movement which -you cannot stpp. Fling wide the gates 
to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, as it has hitherto been, the peculiar glory of our 
constitution that, though ^lot exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, 
in all the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet 
contains within it the means of self-reparation. Then will 
England add to her manifold titles of glory this, the noblest 
and the purest of all; that every blessing which other nations 
have been forced to seek, and have too often sought in vain, 
by means of violent *and bloody revolutions, she will have 
attained by a peaceful and a lawful reform. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on February 27, 

# 1832^ 

On Monday, the twenty-seventh of February, 1832, the House took into 
consideration the report of the Committee on Mr. Warburton’s 
Anatomy Bill Mr. Henry Hunt attacked that bill with great 
asperity In reply to him the following Speech was made. 

• • 

Sir, I cannolt even at this late hour of the night, refrain from 
saying two or three words. Most of the observations of the 
honourable member for Pies ton I pass by, as undeserving of 
any arlfewer before an audience like this. But on one part of 
his speech I must make a few remarks.^ We are, he says, making 
a law to benefit the rich, at the expense o^the poor. Sir, the 
fact is ihe direct^everse. This i^a bill which tends especially 
to the benefit of the poor. What are the evils againgt which 
we are attempting to make provision? TJwo especially; that 
say, the practice of Burking, and bad surgery. Now to 
T}oth these the poor alone are exposed. What man, in qnr 
rank of life, runs the smallest risk of being Butkcd? That 
a man has property, that he has connections, that he is likely 
to be missed and sought for, are^ circumstances which secure him 
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against the Burker. It is curious to observe the diilerepce 
between murders of this kind and other murders. An ordinarj 
murderer hides the body, and disposes of the property. Bishop 
and Williams dig holes and bury thfc property, and expose the 
body to sale. The more \w*etched, the more lonely, any human 
being may be, the more desirable prey is he to these wretches. 
It is the man, the mere naked man, that they pursue. Again, 
as to bad surgery; this is, of all evils, the evil by which the 
rich suffer least, and the poor most. If we could do all that 
in the opinion of the member for Preston ought to be done, 
if we could prevent disinterment, if we could prevent dissection, 
if we could destroy the English school oi anatomy, if we could 
force every student of medical science to go to the expeitse of 
a foreign education, on whom would Jhe bad consequences 
fall? On the rich? Not at all. As long as there is in France, 
in Italy, in Germany, a smgle surgeon of eminent skill, a single 
surgeon who is, to use the phrase of the member for Preston, 
addicted to dissection, that \urgeon will be in attendance when- 
ever an English nobleman is to be cut for the stgne. The higher 
orders in England will itlways be able to procure the best ml&dical 
assistance. Who suffers by the bad state of the Russian school 
of surgery? The Emperor Nicholas? By no means. The 
whole evil falls on the peasantry'. If the education of a surgeon 
should become very expensive, if the £ees of sur^^eons should con- 
sequently rise, if the supply of regular surgeon? should diminish, 
the sufferers w^ould be, not the rich, but the poor in our country 
villages, who would again be left to mountebanks, and barbers, 
and old women, and charms and quack medicines. The honour- 
able gentlcnmn talks ^of sacrificing the interests of humanity 
to the interests of science, as if this were a question about the 
squaring of the circle, or the transit of Venus. This is not a 
mere quejtifen of science: it is not the unprofitable exercise of 
an ingenious mind : it is a question betv/een health and slyness, 
Ijetween ease and tormenf, between life and death. Does the 
honourable gentlen:\%n kno^ from what cruel sufferings the 
improvement pf surgicak science has rescue(k.our species? I 
will telUhim one story, the first that comes into my head. 
He may have heard of Leopold, Duke of Austria, the same 
who* imprisoned our Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Leopold’s hqr^ 
feu under him, and crushed his leg. The surgeons said that the * 
limb^ must^ fie amputated ; but none of them knew how to 
amputate it. Leopold, in his agony, laid a hatchet bn his 
thigh, and ordered his servant, to strike with a mallet. The 
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leg* was cut off, and the duke died of the gush of blood. Such 
was the end of that powerful prince. Why, there is not now 
a bricklayer who falls from a ladder in England, who cannot 
obtain surgical assistance infinitely superior to that which the 
sovereign of Austria Could command in the twelfth century. 
I think this a bill which tends to the good of the people, and which 
tends especially to the goq^ of the poor. Therefore I support it. 
If it is unpopular, I am sorry for it. But I shall cheerfully take 
my share of its unpopularity. For such, I am convinced, ought 
to be the conduct of one whose object it is, not to flatter the 
people, but to serve them. 


A SPEECH 


Delivered in a Committee of hie House of Commons on^ 
Februarv 28, 1832 


On Tucbdav, tlielltwen tv- eighth of I'Vbrii.u\, 1832. in the Committee on 
the bill to amend the representation (>f the people in England and 
Wales, the question was put. “ That the Tower Hamlets, Middlesex, 
stand part of Schedule C *’ The opponents of the bill mustered their 
whole stiength on this occasion, and were joined b^ some member'> 
who had vote^J with the^overiiiycnt on the second reading The 
question was earned, *liowever, by 316 votes to 236 The following 
Speech was made 111 reply to the M'.ir(iiiess of Chandos and Sir Edward 
Sngdeii, who. on \orv different gioiinds, objected to any incn'ase 
in the iiumbei of metiopolitan meinberi> 


Mr. Bernal, — I have spoken so ofte*i on th« question of 
parliamentaiy reform, that I am very unwilling to occupy 
the time of Ihe Committee. But the importance of the amend- 
ment proposed by the noble Marquess, and the pecfil^r circum- 
stance in which we are placed to-night, make me so anxious 
that I cannot remain silent. , . 

‘ In this debate, as in every other *debatc^ur first object should 
be to ascertain oa which side the Burdfn of the proof lies. Now, 
it seems to me quite clear that the burden of the pr^f lies on 
those who support the amendment. I ann» entitled to take it for 
,gjanted that it is right and wise to give representatives to some 
wealthy and poffhlous places which have hitherto been unre- 
presented. To this extent, at least, we all, witn Scarcely an 
exception, now profess ourselves reformers. There is, indeed, 
a great party which still objejcts to the disfranchising even of 
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the smallest boroughs. But all the most distinguished chiefs 
of that party have, here and elsewhere, admitted that the elective 
^franchise ought to be given to some great towns which have 
risen into importance since our representative system took its 
present form. If this be so, on what ground can it be contended 
that these metropolitan districts ought not to be represented? 
Are they inferior in importance to the other places to which 
we are all prepared to give members? I use the word import- 
ance with perfect confidence; for, though in our recent debates 
there has been some dispute as to the standard by which 
the importance of towns is to be measured, there is no room for 
■dispute here. Here, take what standard you will, the result 
will be tile same. Take population: take the rental: take 
the number of ten pound houses : take the fimount of the assessed 
taxes: take any test in short: take any number of tests, and 
•combine those tests in any of the ingenious ways which men of 
science have suggested: multiply: divide: subtract: add: 
try squares or cubes: try square roots or cube roots: you will 
never be able to find a pretext for excluding these districts 
from Schedule C. If, ihen, it be acknowledged that the fran- 
chise ought^to be given to important places which are at present 
unrepresented, and if it be acknowledged that these districts 
are m importance not inferior to any place which is at present 
unrepresented, you are bound to give js strong reasons for with- 
holding the franchise from these districts. 

The honourable and learned gentleman ^ has tried to give such 
reasons; and, in doing so, he has completely refuted the whole 
speech of the noble Marquess, with whom he means to divide.^ 
The truth is that the noble Marquess and the honourable and 
learned gentleman, though they agree in their vote do not at 
all agree in their forebodings or in their ulterior intentions. The 
honourable and learned gentleman thinks it dangerous to, in- 
crease the number of metropolitan voters. The noble Itord is 
perfectly willing to increase the number of metropolitan voters, 
and objects only to a 5 ;y increase in the number of metropolitaii 
members. “ Will you,” says the honourat’e and learned 
gentlemar^ ‘'be so rash, so insane, as to create constituent 
bodies of twenty or thirty thousand electors? ” “ Yes,” says 
the ndble Marquess, “ and much more than that. I will crca^^ 
coR.4tituent bodies of forty thousand, sixty thousand, a hundred 
thousand. 1 will add Marylebone to Westminster. I will add 
Lambeth to Southwark. I will add Finsbury and the Tower 
* Sir E. Sugde-iL. * The Marquess of Chandos. 
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H^mlctS to the City.” The noble Marquess, it is clear, is nqt 

afraid of the excitement which may be produced by the polling 
of immense nftultitudes. Of what then is he afraid? Simply 
of eight members : nay, of lix members : for he is willing, he tells 
us, to add two members to the two who already sit for Middlesex, 
and who may be considered as metropolitan members. Are six 
members, then, so formidable? I could mention a single peer 
who now sends more than six members to the House. But, 
says the noble Marquess, the members for the metropolitan dis- 
tricts will be ci^lled to a strict account by their constituents: 
they will be mere delegates: they will be forced to speak, not 
their own sense, but tie sense of the capital. I will answer for 
it. Sir, that they will not be called to a stricter account thaa 
those gentlemen who are nominated by some great proprietors 
of boroughs. Is it not notorious that those who represent it as- 
in the highest degree pernicious and degrading that a public 
man should be called to account by a great city which has in- 
trusted its dearest interests to his’ care, do nevertheless think# 
that he is bound j)y the most sacred ties of honour to vote accord- 
ing t& the wishes of his patron or to fippl}’ for the Chiltern 
Hundreds? It is a bad thing, 1 fully admit, that a member of 
parliament should be a mere delegate. But it is not worse that 
he should be the delegate of a hundred thousand people than of 
one too powerful individual. What a perverse, w'hat an incon- 
"sistent spirit is tffis; to*) proud toTiend to the w ishes of a nation, 
yet ready to lick the dust at the feet of a patron ! And how is it 
proved that a member for Lambeth or Finsbury will be under a • 
more servile awe of his constituents than a member for Leicester,, 
or a member for Leicestershire, or a mentber for the University 
of Oxford? ^Is it not perfectly notorious that many members 
voted, year after year, against Catholic emancipation, simply 
because they knew that, it they voted otherwise, thej' y^ould lose 
their ^ats^ No doubt this is an evil. But it is an evil which 
will exist in some form or other as lo|ig as human nature is the 
same, as long as there are men so low -minded as to prefer the 
gratification of ^ vulgar ambitioft to -^he approbation of their 
conscience and the welfare of their country. Constmet your 
representative system as yyu wdll, these men will always be 
2 \yjpphants. If you give power to Marylebone, they will fawn 
' on the householders of Marylebone. If you lejve pow'er»to 
Gatton, they will fawn on the proprietor of Gatton.' I can see 
no reason for believing that their baseness w'ill be more 
mischievous in the former case than in the latter. 
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t. But, it is said, the power of this huge capital . is even now 
dangerously great; and will you increase that power? Now, 
Sir, I am far from denying that the power of London is, in some 
sense, dangerously great; but I altogether deny that the danger 
will be increased by this bill. It has always been found that a 
hundred thousand people congregated close to the seat of 
government exercise a greater influence on public affairs than 
five hundred thousand dispersed over a remote province. But 
this influence is not proportioned to the number of representa- 
tives chosen by the capital. This influence is felt at present, 
though the greater part of the capital is unrepresented. This 
influence is felt in countries where theft is no representative 
system at all. Indeed, this influence is nowhere so great as 
under despotic governments. I need not Remind the Committee 
that the Caesars, while niling by the sword, while putting to 
death without a trial eveiy senator, every magistrate, who in- 
curred their displeasure, yet found it necessary to keep the 
populace of the imperial city in good humour by distributions 
of com and shows of wild beasts. Every coun^^ry, from Britain 
to Egypt, was squeezed for the means of filling the granaries 
and adorning the theatres of Rome. On more than one 
occasion, long after the Cortes of Castile had become a mere 
name, the rabble of Madrid assembled before the royal palace, 
forced their king, their absolute kingy to appear in the balcony, 
and exacted from him a promise that he would dismiss an* 
obnoxious minister. It was in this way that Charles the 
Second was forced to part with Oropesa, and that Charles the 
Third was forced to part with Squillaci. If there is any country 
in the world Where puft despotism exists, that country is Turkey ; 
and yet there is no country in the world where tho inhabitants 
of the capi^l are so much dreaded by the government. The 
Sultan, w^io stands in awe of nothing else, stands in awe of the 
turbulent populace, which may, at any moment, besiege Slim in 
his Seraglio. As soon as Constantinople is up, eveiy thing is 
conceded. The unpopular edict is recalled. The unpopular 
vizijer is beheaded. This sort of power has nt*thing to do with 
represenvation. It depends on physical force and on vicinity^ 
You (do not propose t6 take this sortof power away from London. 
Indeed, you cannot take it away. Nothing can take it aw^y 
blit an earthquake more terrible than that of Lisbon, or a fire' 
more destructive than that of 1666. I^w can do nothing 
against this description of power; for it is a power which is 
formidable only when law has ceased to exist. While the reign 
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of law continues^ eight votes in a House of six hundred and 
fifty-eight members will hardly do much harm. When the 
reign of law is\it an end, and the reign of violence commences, 
the impoftance of a million and a half of people, all collected 
within a walk of the palace, of the parliament house, of the bank, 
of the courts of justice, will not be measured by eight or by 
eighty votes. See, theny%what you are doing. That power 
which is not dangerous you refuse to London. That power 
which is dangerous you leave undiminished ; nay, you make it 
more dangerous still. For by refusing to let eight or nine 
hundred thousand people express their opinions and wishes in 
a llgal and constitutional way, you increase the risk of disaffec- 
tion 3hd of tumult. It is not necessary to have recourse to the 
speeches or writings qf democrats to show that a represented 
district is far more likely to be turbulent than an unrepresented 
district. Mr. Burke, surely not a rash innovator, not a flatterer 
of the multitude, described long ago in this place with admirable 
eloquence the effect produced by the law which gave representa- 
tive institutions ^o the rebellious mountajpeers of Wales. That 
law, he said, had been to an agitated nation what the twin stars 
celebrated by Horace were to a stormy sea; the wind had fallen ; 
the clouds had dispersed; the threatening waves had sunk to 
rest. I have mentioned the commotions of Madrid and Con- 
stantinople. Wh^ is it tllfht the^population of unrepresented 
London, though physically far more powerful than the popula- 
tion of Madrid or of Constantinople, has been far more peace- 
able? Why have we never seen the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis besiege St. James’s, or force their way riotously into this 
House? Why, but because they have dther meins of giving 
vent to thei? feelings, because they enjo}' the liberty of un- 
licensed printing, and the liberty of holding publip meetings. 
Just as the people of unrepresented London are mo^te orderly 
than tfle people of Constantinople and Madrid, so will the people 
of represented London be more orderly than the people of unrc?- 
^presented London. ^ * 

Surely, Sir, nothing can be more absurd than to withhold 
legal power from a portion of the community because that 
portion of the community possesses natuAl power. Yet that 
^iiitiprecisely what ^the noble Marquess would have us do. In 
all ages a chief cause of the intestine disorders of stmtj^ has been 
that the natural distribution of power and the legal distribution 
of power have not corresponded with each other. This is no 
newly discovered truth. It was well known to Aristotle more 
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than two thousand years ago. It is illustrated by every part 
of ancient and of modem history, and eminently by the history 
of England during the last few moi\ths. Our cdhntry has been 
in serious danger; and why? Because a representative system, 
framed to suit the England of the thirteenth century, did not 
suit the England of the nineteenth century; because an old 
wall, the last relique of a departed <pty, retained the privileges 
of that city, while great towns, celebrated all over the world 
for wealth and intelligence, had no more share in the govern- 
ment than when they were still hamlets, llie object of this 
bill is to correct those monstrous disproportions, and to bring 
the legal order of society into something like harmony ^th 
the natural order. What, then, can be more mconsisten? with 
the fundamental principle of the bill thai^ to exclude any distrfct 
from a share in Ihe representation, for no reason but because 
that district is, and must always be, one of great importance.^ 
This bill was meant to reconcile and unite. Will you frame it 
in such a manner that it must inevitably produce irritation and 
discord ? This bill was meant to be final in cthe only rational 
sense of the word final! Will you frame it in such a way that it 
must inevitably be shortlived? Is it to be the first business 
of the first reformed House of Commons to pass a new Reform 
Bill ? Gentlemen opposite have often predicted that the settle- 
ment which wc are making ^yill not Le permanent ; and they arc 
now taking the surest way to accomplith their own prediction. 
I agree with them in disliking change merely as change. I 
would bear with many things which are indefensible in theory, 
nay, with some things which are grievous in practice, rather 
than venturt; on a diange in the composition of parliament. 
But when such a change is necessary, — and that v'uch a change 
is now necessary is admitted by men of all parties, — then I hold 
that it aught to be full and effectual. A great crisis may be 
followed by the complete restoration of health. But Ro con- 
otitution will bear perpetual tampering. If the noble Marquess’s 
amendment should Unhappily be carried, it is morally certain 
that the immense popifiation of Finsbury, \/f Marylebone, of 
^Lambejii, of the Tower Hamlets, will, importunately and clamor- 
ously, demand redness from thcrreformed parliament. That 
parliament, you tell us, will be much more democratic'* 'V* 
irfclined thap. the parliaments of past times. *'If so, how can you 
expect th&t it will resist the urgent demands of a million of 
people close to its door? These eight seats will be given. 
More than eight seats will be«given. The whole question of 
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reform vvill be opened again; and the blame will rest on those 
who will^ by mutilating this great law in an essential part, 
cause hundreds of thousands who now regard it as a boon to 
regard it os an outrage. J 

Sir, our word is pledged. Let us remember the solemn promise 
which we gave to the nation last October at a perilous con- 
juncture. That promise ^^as that we would stand firmly by 
the principles and leading provisions of the Reform Bill. Our 
sincerity is now brought to the test. One of the leading pro- 
visions of the bill is in danger. The question is, not merely 
whether these districts shall be represented, but whether \ie 
wiS keep the faith whivih we plighted to our countrymen. Let 
us be^firm. Let us make no concession to those who, having 
in vain tried to throw^the bill out, are now trying to fritter it 
away. An attempt has been made to induce the Irish members 
to vote against the government. It has been hinted that, 
perhaps, some of the seats taken from the metropolis may be 
given to Ireland. Our Irish friends will, I doubt not, remember 
that the very pofsons who offer this bribe exerted themselves 
not long ago to raise a cry against thfe proposition to give 
additional members to Belfast, Limerick, Waterford, and Galway. 
The truth is that our enemies wish only to divide us, and care not 
by what means. One day they try to excite jealousy among 
the English by asserting that the plan of the government is 
too favourable to 'Ireland. Next day they try to bribe the Irish 
to desert us, by promising to give something to Ireland at the 
expense of England. Let us disappoint these cunning men. 
Let us, from whatever part of the United Kingdom we come, 
be true to each other and to the good cause. We have the 
confidence o^^our country. We have justly earned it. For 
God's sake let us not throw it away. Other occasions may 
arise on which honest reformers may fairly take difrSr^nt sides. 
But to*night he that is not with us is against us. 



A SPEECH 


Delivered in the House of Commons on February 6, 1833 


On the twenty-ninth of January, 1833, the first parliament elected under 
the Reform Act of 1832 met at Westminster. On the fifth of February, 
Kmg William the Fourth made a speech from the throne, in which he 
expressed his hope that the Houses would entrust him with such powers 
as nught be necessary for inaintammg order in Ireland and for pr&* 
serving and strengthening the union between that country an(fr Great 
Britain. An Address, assuring His Majesty of the concurrence and 
support of the Commons, was moved by lirird Ormelie and seconded 
by Mr. John Marshall. Mr O'Conneil opposed the Address, and 
moved, as an amendment, that the House should resolve itself into a 
Committee. After a discussion of four nights the amendment was 
rejected by 428 votes to 40 On the second night of the debate the 
following Speech was made 

Last night, Sir, I thought that it would not" be necessary for 
me to take any part in the present debate : but the appeal which 
has this evening been made to me by my honourable friend the 
member for Lincoln ^ has forced me to rise. I will, however^ 
postpone the few words which I have^to say in defence of my own 
consistency, till I have expr^sed my opinion tin the much more 
important subject which is before the House. 

My honourable friend tells us that we are now called upon 
to make a choice between two modes of pacifying Ireland; that 
the governneent recommends coercion; that the honourable 
and learned member for Dublin ^ recommends redness; and that 
it is our duty to try the effect of redress before we have recourse 
to coercipn. The antithesis is framed with all the ingenuity 
which is characteristic of my honourable friend’s styte; but 
I cannot help thinking J:hat, on this occasion, hi. ingenuity 
has imposed on hiiyself, aAd that he has not sufficiently con- 
sidered the meaning of Che pointed phrase v{hich he used with 
so much effect. Redress is no doubt a very well-sounding word. 
What £an be more reasonable than to ask for redress ? What 
more unjust than to refuse redress^ But my honourable friend 
will perceiv^, on reflection, that, though he and the honourable 
and leamtfd member for Dublin agree in pronouncing the word 
redress, they agree iii nothing else. They utter the same sound ; 
^ Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer. • * Mr. 0‘ConnelC^ 
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but };hey attach to it two diametrically opposite meanings. The 
honourable and learned member for Dublin means by redress 
simply the repeal of the union. Now, to the repeal of the union 
my honourable friend th^ member for Lincoln is decidedly 
adverse. When we get at his real meaning, we find that he 
is just as unwilling as we are to give the redress which the honour- 
able and learned member for Dublin demands. Only a small 
minority of the House wifi, I hope and believe, vote with that 
honourable and learned member; but the minority which thinks 
with him will be very mjich smaller. 

We have, indeed, been told by some gentlemen, who are not 
thstmselves repealers, that the question of repeal deserves a 
much^more serious consideration than it has yet received. Re- 
peal, they say, is an object on which millions have, however 
unwisely, set their hearts; and men who speak in the name of 
millions are not to be coughed down or sneered down. That 
which a suffering nation regards, rightly or wrongly, as the sole 
cure for all its distempers, ought not to be treated with levity, 
but to be the suljject of full and solemn debate. All this, Sir, is 
most true; but I am surprised that this lecture should have 
been read to us who sit on your right. It would, I apprehend, 
have been with more propriety addressed to a different quarter. * 
Whose fault is it that we have not yet had, and that there is no 
prospect of our having, this full and solemn debate? Is it the 
fault of His Majesty’snministersj^ Have not they framed the 
speech which their royal master delivered from the throne, in 
such a manner as to invite the grave and searching discussion of ^ 
the question of repeal? And has not the invitation been de- 
“ dined ? Is it not fresh in our recollecticn that tbje honourable 
and learned vpember for Dublin spoke two hours, perhaps three 
hours, — nobody keeps accurate account of time while he speaks, ^ 
— but two or three hours without venturing to join isJsue with us 
on this subject? In truth, he suffered judgment to go against 
him by default. We, on this side of ^he House, did our best tp 
provoke him to the conflict. We called .on him to maintain 
here those doctri:?es which he had pro Jaimed elsewhere with so 
much vehemence, and, I am sorry to be forced to add, with a 
scurrility unworthy of his parts and eloquence. Never was a 
challenge more fairly given: but it was not accepted. The 
'great champion o!' repeal would not lift our glove^^ He shrsmk 
back; he skulked away; not, assuredly, from disthist of his 
powers, which have never been more vigorously exerted than in 
this debate, but evidently froip distrust pf his cause. I have 
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seldom heard so able a speech as his r I certainly never heard a 
speech so evasive. From the beginning to the end he studiously 
avoided saying a single word tendinff to raise a discussion about 
that repeal which, in other places, Tie constantly affitms to be 
the solp panacea for all the^vils by which his country is afflicted. 
Nor is this all. Yesterday night he placed on our order-book 
not less than fourteen notices; and o/. those notices not a single 
one had any reference to the union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. It is therefore evident to me, not only that the 
honourable and learned gentleman is not now prepared to debate 
the question in this House, but that he has no intention of de- 
bating it in this House at all. He keepsht, and prudently keEps 
\tj for audiences of % very different kind. I am therefore, I 
repeat, surprised to hear the governme^it accused of avoiding 
the discussion of this subject. Why should we avoid a battle in 
which the bold and skilful captain of the enemy evidently knows 
that we must be victorious ?. 

One gentleman, though (lot a repealer, has begged us not to 
■declare ourselves decidedly adverse to repeal till we have 
studied the petitions which are coming in from Ireland. Really, 
Sir, this is not a subject on which any public man ought to be 
now making up his mind. My mind is made up. My reasons 
are such as, I am certain, no petition from Ireland will confute. 
Those reasons have long bee^j ready'to be produced; and, since 
we are accused of flinching, I will at onee produce them. I am 
prepared to show that the repeal of the union would not 
remove the political and social evils which afflict Ireland, nay, 
that it would aggravate almost every one of those evils. 

I understand, though I do not approve, the proceedings of 
poor Wolfe Tone and his confederates. They wished to make a 
■complete separation between Great Britain and Ireland. They 
wished tv establish a Hibernian republic. Their plan was a 
very bad one; but, to do them justice, it was perfectly^consis- 
tent; and an ingenious reap might defend it by some plausible 
arguments. But that is no^ the plan of the honourable and 
learned member for Dublin. ' He assures us ^hat he wjshes the 
connection between the islands to be perpetual. He is for^a 
cornplete separation •between the two parliaments; but he is for 
indissoluble union between the two crowns. Nor does, the^ 
hdhourable rnd learned gentleman mean, by a union between 
the crowns, such a union as exists between the crown of this 
kingdom and the crown of Hanover. For I need not say that, 
though the same person is king of Great Britain and of Hanover, 
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th^re is po more political connection between Great Britain and 
Hanover than between Great Britain and Hesse^ or between 
Great Britainiand Bavaria. Hanover may be at peace with a 
state wit^ which Great Britain is at war. Nay, Hanover may, 
as a member of the Germanic body, zend a contingent 0^ troops 
to cross bayonets With the king’s English footguards. This is 
not the relation in which j^he honourable and learned gentleman 
proposes that Great Britain and Ireland should stand to each 
other. His plan is, that each of the two countries shall have an 
independent legislature, but that both shall have the same 
executive government. Now, is it possible that a mind so acute 
and so well informed a * his should not at once perceive that this 
plan 'involves an absurdity, a downright contradiction. Two 
independent legislatures! One executive government! How 
can the thing be ? No doubt, if the legislative power were quite 
distinct from the executive power, England and Ireland might 
as easily have two legislatures as two chancellors and two courts 
of King's Bench. But though, in books written by theorists, 
the executive pojwer and the legislative power may be treated 
as things quite distinct, every man acquainted with the real 
working of our constitution knows that the two powers are most 
closely connected, nay, intermingled with each other. During 
several generations, the whole administration of affairs has been 
conducted in coi]j|ormity with thysense of parliament. About 
every exercise of the prerogative of the crown it is the privilege 
of parliament to offer advice; and that advice no wise king will 
ever slight. It is the prerogative of the sovereign to choose his 
own servants; but it is impossible for him to maintain them in 
office unless parliament will support them:* It is the prerogative 
of the sovereign to treat with other princes ; but it is impossible 
for him to persist in any scheme of foreign policy which is dis- 
agreeable to parliament. It is the prerogative of the sovereign 
to make war; but he cannot raise a battalion or man a frigate 
without the help of parliament. Thg repealers may therefore 
be refuted out of their own mouths. Tiiey say that Great 
Britain and Ireland ought to have one executive power. But 
the legislature has a most important share of the evcecutive 
power. Therefore, by the confession of the .epealers themselves, 
Gre^t Britain and Ireland ought to have one legislature. 

Consider for one moment in what a situation tjie executive 
government will be placed if you have two independent legis- 
latures, and if those legislatures should differ, as all bodies which 
are independent of each other will sometinaes differ. Suppose 
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the case of a commercial treaty which is unpopular in England 
and popular in Ireland. The Irish Parliament expresses its 
approbation of the terms^ and passes a vote of thanks to the 
negotiator. We at Westminster censiare the terms and impeach 
the negotiator. Or are we to have two foreign offices, one in 
Downing Street and one in Dublin Castle? Is His Majesty to 
send to every court in Christendom t’vo diplomatic agents, to 
thwart each other, and to be spies upon each other? It is 
inconceivable but that, in a very few years, disputes such as 
can be terminated only by arms must arise between communities 
so absurdly united and so absurdly disunited. All history con- 
firms this reasoning. Superficial observ'ers have fancied thSit 
they had found cases on the other side. But as soon a^* you 
examine those cases you will see either thaf. they bear no analogy 
to the case with which we have to deal, or that they corroborate 
my argument. The case of Ireland herself has been cited. 
Ireland, it has been said had an independent legislature from 
1782 to 1800: during eigliteen years there were two coequal 
parliaments under one cro^vn; and yet there ivas no collision. 
Sir, the reason that tfeere was not perpetual collision was, as 
we all know, that the Irish parliament, though nominally inde- 
pendent, was generally kept in real dependence by means of the 
foulest corruption that ever existed in any assembly. But it is 
not true that there was no^/'ollisioii. Before the Irish legis- 
lature had been six years independeni, a collision did take 
place, a collision such as might well have produced a civil war. 
In the year 1788, George the Third was incapacitated by illness 
from discharging his regal functions. According to the con- 
stitution, thfe duty ot making provision for the discharge of 
those functions devolved on the parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland Between the government of Great Britain and 
the government of Ireland there was, during the interregnum, 
no connection whatever. The sovereign who was the eSmmon 
head of both governmenta Jiad virtually ceased to exist: and 
the two legislatures were no ipore to each other than this House 
and the Chamber oi Deputies at Paris. Whart followed? The 
parliament of* Great Britain resolved to offer the regency ^o 
the Prince of Wales^ under many important restrictions. The 
parliament of Ireland made him an offer of the regency with^t^ 
any restrigtions whatever. By the same right by which the 
Irish Lord^ and Commons made that offer; they might, if Mr. 
Pitt’s doctrine be the constitutional doctrine, as I believe it to 
be, have made the Duke of Yorloor the Duke of Leinster regent. 
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To this regent they might have given all the prerogatives of 
the king- Suopose, — ^no extravagant supposition^ — tlSit George 
the Third had not recovered^ that the rest of his long life had 
been passed in seclusion, Areat Britain and Ireland would then 
have been, during thirty-two years, *as completely separated as 
Great Britain and Spain. There would have been nothing in 
common between the go^mments, neither executive power nor 
legislative power. It is plain, therefore, that a total separation 
between the two islands might, in the natural course of things, 
and without the smallest violation of the constitution on either 
si^e, be the effect o^ the arrangement recommended by the 
honourable and learned gentleman, who solemnly declares that 
he sffould consider such a separation as the greatest of calamities. 

No doubt. Sir, in aeveral continental kingdoms there have 
been two legislatures, and indeed more than two legislatures, 
under the same crown. But the explanation is simple. Those 
legislatures were of no real weight«in the government. Under^ 
Louis the Fourteenth Brittany had its states; Burgundy 
had its states; •and yet there was nc^ collision between the 
states of Brittany and the states of Burgundy. But why? 
Because neither the states of Brittany nor the states of Bur- 
gundy imposed any real restraint on the arbitrary power of the 
monarch. So, in the dominions of the House of Hapsburg, 
there is the semblance of a legislature in Hungary and the 
semblance of a legislature in the Tyrol : but all the real power 
is with the emperor. I do not say that you cannot have one ^ 
executive power and two mock parliaments, two parliaments 
which merely transact parish business, two parliaments which 
exercise no more influence on great affairs of state than the 
vestry of St.TPancras or the vestry of Marylebone. What I do • 
say, and what common sense teaches, and what* all history 
teachej, is this, that you cannot have one executive power and 
two real parliaments, two parliaments possessing such powers 
as the parliament of this country possessed ever since tlie 
Revolution, two parliaments to *he deliberate sense of which 
the sovereign muft conform. If they differ, how can he conform 
to the sense of both? The thing is as as a proposition 
in Euclid. • 

, is impossibly for me to believe that considerations ,so 
obvious and so iny)ortant should not have ocdhired to the 
honourable and learned member for Dublin. Doubtless they 
have occurred to him; and therefore it is that he shrinks from 
arguing the question here. Nay, even when he harangues more 
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' credulous assemblies on the subject^ he carefully avoids precise 
explanations; and the hints which sometimes escape him are not 
easily to be reconciled with each otheV. On onB occasion, if 
the newspapers are to be trusted, ho declared that hhs object 
waS to establish a federal* union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. A local parliament, it seems, is to sit at Dublin, and 
to send deputies to an imperial parliament which is to sit at 
Westminster. The honourable and learned gentleman thinks, 
I ^suppose, that in this way he evades the difficulties which I 
have pointed out. But he deceives himself. If, indeed, his 
local legislature is to be subject to his imperial legislature, if his 
local legislature is to be merely what the* Assembly of Antigifa 
or Barbadoes is, or what the Irish parliament was before fjS2, 
the danger of collision is no doubt removed: but what, on the 
honourable and learned gentleman’s own principles, would. 
Ireland gain by such an arrangement? If, on the other hand, 
his local legislature is to be ..for certain purposes independent, 
you have again the risk of collision. Suppose that a difference 
of opinion should aris^ between the imperial parliament and 
vthe Irish parliament as to the limits of their powers, who is 
to decide between them? A dispute between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords is bad enough. Yet in that 
case, the sovereign can, by a high exercise of his prerogative, 
produce harmony. He can Sfud usVack to q^ir constituents; 
and, if that expedient fails, he can create more lords. When, 
in. 1705, the dispute between the Houses about the Aylesbury 
‘men ran high. Queen Anne restored concord by dismissing the 
parliament. Seven years later she put an end to another con- 
flict between *the HouSes by making twelve peers in one day. 
But who is to arbitrate between two representetive bodies 
chosen by different constituent bodies? Look at what is now 
passing irf America. Of all federal constitutions that of the 
United States is the best. It was framed by a con\^ntion 
Which contained many w®s^ and experienced men, and over 
which Washington pfesided. ^Yet there »s a debateable ground 
on the frontier whidi sepJarates the functions f)f Congress from 
those of" the 'Estate legislatures. A dispute as to the exact 
boundary has lately ‘arisen. Neitlier party sefems disposed to 
yidd:* and, if both persist, there can be no umpire but^he^ 
sword. r 

* For my part. Sir, I have no hesitation in sfaying that I should 
very greatly prefer the total separation which the honourable 
and l^med gentleman professes to consider as a calamity, to 
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the partial separation which he has taught his countrymen to 
rej^rd as a blessing. on a fair trials it be found that Great 
Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily together as parts of 
one emfiire^ in God’s name let them separate. I wish to see 
them joined as the limbs of a well-fbrmed body are joined. In 
such a body the members assist each other: they are nourished 
by the same food: if o»e member suffer, all suffer with it; if 
one member rejoice, all rejoice with it. But I do not wish to 
see the countries united, like those wretched twins from Siam 
who were exhibited here a little while ago, by an unnatural 
ligament which made each the constant plague of the other, 
always in each other^ way, more helpless than others because 
thejP had twice as many hands, slower than others because they 
had twice as many Ifgs, sympathising with each other only in 
evil, not feeling each other’s pleasures, not supported by each 
other’s aliments, but tormented by each other’s infirmities, and 
certain to perish miserably by each other’s dissolution. 

Ireland has undoubtedly just causes of complaint. We heard' 
thos^ causes recapitulated last night jjy the honourable and 
learned member, who tells us that he represents not Dublin 
alone, but Ireland, and that he stands between his country and 
civil war. I do not deny that most of the grievances which he 
recounted exist, that they are serious, and that they ought to 
be remedied as <ar as it is*in th^power of legislation to remedy 
them. What I do dei^ is that they were caused by the union, 
and that the repeal of the union would remove them. I listened 
attentively while the honourable and learned gentleman went* 
through that long and melancholy list: and T am confident that 
he did not mention a single evil which wifs not a sifbject of bitter 
complaint while Ireland had a domestic parliament. Is it fair, # 
is it reasonable in the honourable gentleman to irupute to tjie 
union evils which, as he knows better than any otMbr man in 
this ifouse, existed long before the union .>* Post hoc: ergo, ‘ 
propter hoc is not always sound reasoning. But ante hoc : ergo, 
non propter hoc is unanswerable.. Thf ol8 rustic who told Sir 
Thomas More thflt Tenlerden steeple was the cause of Godwin 
sands reasoned much better than the honourable and learned 
gentleman. For it was not 4ill after Tentefden steeple was built 
the frightful wrecks on the Godwin sands were heard of. 
But the honourable and learned gentleman would tngke Godwin 
sands the cause df Tenterden steeple. Some of the Irish 
grievances which he ascribes to the union are not only older than 
the union, but are not peculiarly Irish. They are common to 
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England^ Scotland^ and Ireland; and it was in order to get rid 
of ttiem that we, for the common benefit of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, passed the Reform Bill last year. Other grievances 
which the honourable and learned gentleman menti6ned are 
doubtless local; but is thele to be a local legislature wherever 
there is a local grievance? Wales has had local grievances. 
We all remembered the complaints which were made a few years 
ago about the Welsh judicial system; but did anybody therefore 
propose that Wales should have a distinct parliament? Corn- 
wall has some local grievances; but does anybody propose that 
Cornwall shall have its own House of Lords and its own House 
of Commons? Leeds has local grievances. The majority \)f 
my constituents distrust and dislike the municipal goverrilnent 
to which they are subject; they thereforf call loudly on us for 
corporation reform: but they do not ask us for a separate 
legislature. Of this I am quite sure, that every argument which 
has been urged for the purpose of showing that Great Britain 
\ind Ireland ought to have two distinct parliaments may be 
urged with far greater foTOi for the purpose of ihowing thjit the 
north of Ireland and the south of Ireland ought to have two 
distinct parliaments. The House of Commons of the United 
Kingdom, it has been said, is chiefly elected by Protestants, 
and therefore cannot be trusted to legislate for Catholic Ireland. 
If this be so, how can an Jrish Hbuse of Qommons, chiefly 
elected by Catholics, be trusted to legislate for Protestant 
Ulster? It is perfectly notorious that theological antipathies 
are stronger in Ireland than here. I appeal to the honourable 
and learned gentleman himself. He has often declared that it 
is impossible for a Romkn Catholic, whether prosecutor or culprit, 
to obtain justice from a jury of Orangemen. It is indeed certain 
that, in blopd, religion, language, habits, character, the popula- 
tion of some of the northern counties of Ireland has much more 
in common with the population of England and Scotland than 
with the population of Mu/ister and Connaught. I defy the 
honourable and leariVed member, therefore, to And a reason for 
having a parliament at bublin which will no^ be just as good 
a reason'for having another parliament at Londonderry. 

Sir, in showing, as*I think I havenshown, the absurdity of this 
cry for repeal, I have in a great measure vindicated myself {com ^ 
the charge ^oi* inconsistency which has been brought against me ^ 
.by my honourable friend the member for Lincoln. It is very 
easy to bring a volume of Hansard to the House, to read a few' 
sentences of a speech made in very different circumstances, and 
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to say^ “ Last year you were for pacifying England by conces- 
sion: this year you are for pacifying Ireland by coercion. How 
can you vindicate your consistency? ** Surely my honourable 
friend (&nnot but know Ihat nothing is easier than to write a 
theme for severity, for clemency, for order, for liberty, for a 
contemplative life, for an active life, and so on. It was a common 
exercise in the ancient schools of rhetoric to take an abstract 
question, and to harangue first on one side and then on the other. 
The question, Ought popular discontents to be quieted by con- 
cession or coercion? would have been a very good subject for 
oratory of this kind. • There is no lack of commonplaces on either 
^de. But when we dome to the real business of life, the value 
of tliese commonplaces depends entirely on the particular cir- 
cumstances of the cjLse which we are discussing. Nothing is 
easier than to write a treatise proving that it is lawful to resist 
extreme tyranny. Nothing is easier than to write a treatise 
.setting forth the wickedness of wantonly bringing on a great ^ 
society the miseries inseparable from revolution, the bloodshed, 
the spoliation, ^he anarchy. Both treatises may contain much 
that is true; but neither wDl enable tis to decide whether a 
particular insurrection is or is not justifiable without a close 
examination of the facts. There is surely no inconsistency in 
speaking with respect of the memory of Lord Russell and with 
horror of the qfime of Thistle wgod; and, in my opinion, the 
conduct of Russell and the conduct of Thistlewood did not differ 
more widely than the cry for parliamentary reform and the < 
cry for the repeal of the union. The Reform Bill I believe to^ 
be a blessing to the nation. Repeal I know to be a mere delusion. 

I know it to be impracticable: and I kn^ that, ifrit were practi- 
cable, it would be pernicious to every part of the empire, and, 
utterly ruinous to Ireland. Is it not then absurd to say that, 
because I wished last year to quiet the English peo|>k by giving 
them*that which was beneficial to them, I am therefore bound 
in consistency to quiet the Irish people this year by giving tham 
that which will be fatal to them ? I utterly deny, too, that, in 
consenting to aim the government ^ith extraordinary powers 
for the purpose of repressing disturbances in Ireland, I^tm guilty 
of the smallest inconsistency. On what occasion did I ever refuse 
to^upport any government in repressing disturbances? It is 
perfecUy true that, in the debates on the Reform ^ill, I imputed 
the tumults and outrages of 1830 to misrule. But did I ever 
say that those tumults and outrages ought to be tolerated? 

I did attribute the Kentish# riots, the Hampshire riots, the 
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burning of com stacks^ the destruction of threshing machines, to 
the obstinacy with which the ministers of the crown had refused 
to listen to the demands of the people. But did f ever say that 
the rioters ought not to be impriscjfied, that the indbndiaries 
ought not to be hanged ? 1 did ascribe the disorders of Notting- 
ham and the fearful sacking of Bristol to the unwise rejection 
of the Reform Bill by the Lords. Buh did I ever say that such 
excesses as were committed at Nottingham and Bristol ought 
not to be put down, if necessary, by the sword 
I would act towards Ireland on the same principles on which 
1 acted towards England. In Ireland, ^ in England, I would 
remove every just cause of complaint; and in Ireland, as \h 
England, I would support the government in preserving the 
public peace. What is there inconsistent^in this ? My honour- 
able friend seems to think that no person who believes that 
disturbances have been caused by maladministration can con- 
sistently lend his help to put down those disturbances. If that 
’be so, the honourable and learned member for Dublin is quite 
as inconsistent as I am; indeed, much more s«»; for he 1;hinks 
very much worse of the government than I do; and yet he 
declares himself willing to assist the government in quelling 
the tumults which, as he assures us, its own misconduct is likely 
to produce. He told us yesterday that our harsh policy might 
perhaps goad the unthinking ^^opulafe of Ireland into insurrec- 
tion; and he added that, if there should^ be an insurrection, he 
should, while execrating us as the authors of all the mischief, 

' he found in our ranks, and should be ready to support us in 
everything that might be necessary for the restoration of order. 
As to this paft of tlie Aibject, there is no difference in principle 
I between the honourable and learned gentleman^and myself. 
In his opinjpn, it is probable that a time may soon come when 
vigorous doercion may be necessary, and when it may be the 
duty of every friend of Ireland to co-operate in the work of 
coercion. In my opinionf that time has already come. The 
grievances of Irelancf'are doubtless great, so great that I never 
would have connected myself with a governmefit which I did not 
believe to be’^intent on redressing those grievances. But am 
I, because the grievances of Ireland are great, and ought to be 
redressed, to abstain from redressing the worst grievance of4dl?j. 
Am I to loqkon quietly while the laws are insulted by a furious 
jabble, while houses are plundered and •burned, while my 
peaceable fellow-subjects are butchered? The distribution of 
church property, you tell us, is unjust. Perhaps I agree with 
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you. But what then? To what purpose is it to talk about 
the distribution of church property^ while no property is secure ? 

, Then you try Vo deter us from putting down robbery, arson, and 
murder, t>y telling us that ff we resort to coercion we shall raise 
a civil war. We are past that fear. Recollect that, in one 
county alone, there have been within a few weeks sixty murders 
or assaults with intent murder and six hundred burglaries. 
Since we parted last summer the slaughter in Ireland has ex- 
ceeded the slaughter of a pitched battle: the destruction of 
property has been as great as would have been caused by the 
storming of three or four towns. Civil war, indeed ! I would 
rsfther live in the midSt of any civil war that we have had in 
Enghttid during the last two hundred years than in some parts 
of Ireland at the preset moment. Rather, much rather, would 
I have lived on the fine of march of the Pretender^s army in 
1745 than in Tipperary now. It is idle to threaten us with civil 
war ; for we have it already ; and ^t is because we are resolved 
to put an end to it that we are called base, and brutal, and* 
bloody. Such the epithets which the honourable and learned 
member for Dublin thinks it becoming to* pour forth against the 
party to which he owes every political privilege that he enjoys. 
He need not fear that any member of that party will be provoked 
into a conflict of scurrility. Use makes even sensitive ^inds 
callous to invective ; and, ^opious.as his vocabulary is, he will 
not easily find in it any foul name which has not been many 
times applied to those who sit around me, on account of the zeal 
and steadiness with Which they supported the emancipafion of 
the I^oman Catholics. His reproaghes are not more stinging 
than the reproaches which, in times not very reftiote, we en- 
dured unflinchingly in his cause. I can assure him that men 
who faced the cry of No Popery are not likely to be scared by 
the cry of repeal. The time will come when history will do 
justice Vo the Whigs of England, and will faithfully relate how 
mucli they did and suffered for Irdajid; how, for the sake of 
Ireland, they quitted office in 1807^ how, fof the sake of Ireland, 
they remained out of office more tha® twenty years, .braving 
the frowns of the court, braving the hisses of the misltitude^ 
renouncing power, and patronage, and salliries, and peerages, 
and^arters, and yet not obtaining in return even a little fleeting 
popularity. I see bn the benches near me men wko^ight, by 
uttering one word against Ca,tholic emancipation, nay, by merely 
abstaining froni uttering a word in favour of Ca^olic emancipa- 
tion, have been returned to this House without difliculty or 
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expense^ and who, rather than wrong their Irish fellow-subjects, 
were content to relinquish all the objects of their honourable 
ambition, and to retire into private life with ojnscience and 
fame untarnished. As to one emiif^nt person, who iseems to 
be regarded with special malevolence by those who ought never 
to mention his name without reverence and gratitude, I will say 
only this; that the loudest clamour y^hich the honourable and 
learned gentleman can excite against Lord Grey will be trifling 
when compared with the clamour which Lord Grey withstood 
in order tb place the honourable and learned gentleman where 
he now sits. Though a young member of the Whig party, 1 will 
venture to speak in the name of the ^hole body. I tell the 
honourable and learned gentleman, that the same spirit #vhich 
sustained us in a just contest for him will sustain us in an equally 
just contest against him. Calumny, ab^se, royal displeasure, 
popular fury, exclusion from office, exclusion from parliament, 
we were ready to endure them all, rather than that he should 
‘•be less than a British subject. We never will suffer him to be 
more. ^ 

I stand here. Sir, fdr the first time as the representative of a 
new constituent body, one of the largest, most prosperous, and 
most enlightened towns in the kingdom. The electors of Leeds, 
believing that at this time the service of the people is not in- 
compatible with the service ^f the wrown, ha^ sent me to this 
House charged, in the language of His ilajesty's writ, to do and 
consent, in their name and in their behalf, to such things as 
shall be proposed in the great council of the nation. In the 
name, then, and on the behalf of my constituents, I give my 
full assent to that part of the address wherein the House declares 
its resolution to maintain inviolate, by the help of God, the 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland, and to intrust 
to the st-vereign such powers as shall be necessary to secure 
property, to restore order, and to preserve the integrit 5 of the 
impire. 
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Delivered in a CtMMiTTEE of the whole House 
OF Commons on April 17, 1833 

Oa the seventeenth of April, 1833^ the House of Commons resolved itself 
into a Committee to consider of the civil disabihties of the Jews. 
Mr. Warburton took |^e chair. Mr Robert Grant moved the follow- 
mg resolution. — 

^ “ That it is the opinion of this Committee that it is expedient to 
remove all civil disabilities at present existing with respect to His 
Majesty's subjects p|pfessing the Jewish religion, with the like excep- 
tions as are provided with respect to His Majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman CathoUc rehgion." 

Tlie resolution passed without a division, after a warm debate, in 
the course of which the following Speech was made. 

Mr. Warburto^, — I recollect, and my honourable friend the 
memfier for the University of Oxford will recollect, that when 
this subject was discussed three years ago, it was remarked, by 
one whom we both loved and whom we both regret, that the 
strength of the case of the Jews was a serious inconvenience to 
their advocate, ^r that it ^as hardly possible to make a speech 
’►for them without wearying the* audience by repeating truths 
which were universally admitted. If Sir James Mackintosh 
felt this difficulty when the question was first brought forward ' 
in this House, I may well despair of being able now to offer any 
arguments which have a pretence to no^%lty. * 

My honouiable friend, the member for the University of 
Oxford, began his speech by declaring that he had ijp intention 
of calling in question the principles of religious libirty. He 
utterly* disclaims persecution, that is to say, persecution as 
defined by himself. It would, in Jiis opinion, be pensecutidh 
to hang a Jew, or to flay him, 0|; to draw^his teeth, or to im- 
prison him, or to fine him; for every man who conducts himself 
peaceably has a right to his life and his limbs, to his personal 
liberty, and his property. £ut it is not persecution, says my 
honourable friend, to exclude any individual or any class from 
office; for nobody*has a right to office: in every country official 
appointments must be subject to such regulations as the supreme 
authority may choose to make; nor can any such regulations 
be reasonably complained of by any member of the society as 
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unjust. HeVho obtains an office obtains it; not as matter of 
right, bjjit as matter of favour. He who does not obtain an 
office is not wronged; he is only in that situatiori' in ^ich the 
vast majority of every community n^st necessarily There 
; are in the United Kingdom five and twenty ihillion Christians 
without places ; and, if they do not complain, why should fore 
and twenty thousand Jews complain being m the same case? 
In this way my honourable friend has convinced himself that, 
as it would be most absurd in him and me to say that we are 
wronged because we are not secretaries of state, so it is most 
absurd m the Jews to say that they are wronged, because they 
are, as a people, excluded from public eiAployment. ^ 

Nov', surely my honourable friend cannot have consilered 
to what conclusions his reasoning leads. ^Those conclusions are 
so monstrous that he would, I am certain, shrink from them. 
Does he really mean that it would not be wrong in the legis- 
lature to enact that no man, should be a judge unless he tireighed 
‘‘twelve stone, or that nc man should sit in parliament unless 
he were six feet high.^*^ \v^e are about to bring in a bill for the 
government of India. Suppose that we were to insert in that 
bill a clause providing that no graduate of the University 
of Oxford should be governor - general or governor of any 
presidency, would not my honourable friend cry out against 
such a clause as most unjust to the learnec^ body which he 
represents? And would he think himsslf Efficiently answeredji 
by being told, in his own words, that the appointment to office 
is a mere matter of favour, and that to exclude an individual 
or a class. from office is no injury? Surely, on consideration, 
he must adlnit that ^official appointments ought not to be 
subject to regulations purely arbitrary, to regulations for which 
no reason fan be given but mere caprice, and that those who 
would exfclude any class' from public employment are bound to 
show some special reason for the exclusion. * 

* My honourable friend hag appealed to us as Christians. Let 
me then ask him hoW he understands tliat great commandment' 
which comprises ttie law* and the prophets, ^an we be said to 
do unt(f othhrs as we would that they should do unto us if we 
wantonly inflict on them even the smallest pain ? As Christians, 
surely we are bound to consider, first, whether, by excln^jiiig 
the Jews.feifi all public trust, we give them pain ; and, secondly/ 
whether it be necessary to give them that pain in order to avert 
some greater evil. T^t by excluding them from public trust 
''^ffict pain on them mf honourable friend will not dispute. 
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As a Christian, therefore, he is bound to relieve them from that 
pain, unless Ije can show, what I am sure he has not yet shown, 
that \X is necessary to the general good that they should continue^ 
to suffer?* i 

But where, he says, are you to stop, if once you admit ^to, 
the House of Commons people who deny the authority of^the 
Gospels? Will you let a Mussulman? Will you let in a 
Parsee? Will you let in a Hindoo, who worships a lump of 
stone with seven h’eads ? I will answer my honourable friend*s 
^question by another. Where does he mean to stop? Is he 
-r^dy to roast unbelievers at slow fires? If not, let him tell us 
wny : and I will engage to prove that his reason is just as decisive 
tigaiiftet the intolerance which he thinks a duty, as against the 
intolerance which he flunks a crime. Once admit that we are 
bound to inflict pain on a man because he is not of our religion ; 
and where are you to stop? Why stop at the point fixed by 
my honourable friend rather than, at the point fixed by the 
honourable member for Oldham,^ who would make the 
incapable of hoWing land? And why ^op at the point fixed 
by the honourable member for Oldham rather than at the point 
which would have been fixed by a Spanish Inquisitor of the 
sixteenth century ? When once you enter on a course of perse- 
cution, I defy you to find any reason for making a halt till you 
have reached th« extreme poinj,* •When my honourable friend 
tells us that he will all8w the Jews to possess property to any 
amount, but that he will not allow them to possess the smallest 
political power, he holds contradictory language. Property is 
power. The honourable member for Oldham reasons better 
than my honourable friend. The hoflourable “member for 
Oldham sees tery clearly that it is impossible to deprive a man 
of political power if you suffer him to be the proprietor of half 
a counp^, and therefore very consistently proposes to Confiscate 
the landed estates of the Jews. But even the honourable 
member for Oldham does not go* far enough. He has n(Tt 
proposed to confiscate the personal prqperfy of the Jew^s. Yet 
it is perfectly certtin that any Jew who has a million may easily 
make himself very important in the state. By such Steps we 
pass from official power to landed properfy, and from landed 
property to persoyal property, and from property to liberty, 
and from liberty to life. In truth, those perseciAois who use 
the teck and the stake have much to say for themselves. They 
are convinced that their end is good ; and it must be admitted 
^ Mr. Cobbett. 1 
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that they employ means which are not unlikely to attain the 
end. Religious dissent has repeatedly been p^it down by 
sanguinary persecution. In that wav the Albigenses were put 
down. In that way Protestantism fwas suppressed 4n Spain 
,and -Italy, so that it has never since reared its head. But I 
defy anybody to produce an instance in which disabilities such 
as we are now considering have produced any other effect than 
that of making the sufferers angry and obstinate. My honour- 
able friend should either persecute to some purpose, or not 
persecute at all. He dislikes the word persecution I know. 
He will not admit that the Jews are pf^rsecuted. And yet^I 
am confident that he v/ould rather be sent to the King’s Bench 
Prison for three months, or be fined a hundred pounds, thSn be 
subject to the disabilities under which tl^ Jews lie. How can 
he then say that to impose such disabilities is not persecution, 
and that to fine and imprison is persecution ? All his reasoning 
consists in drawing arbitrary lines. What he does not wish to 
inflict he calls persecution What he does wish to inflict he will 
not call persecution. ^What he takes from tke Jews he calls 
political power. What he is too good-natured to take from the 
Jews he will not call political power. The Jew must not sit in 
parliament; but he may be the proprietor of all the ten pound 
houses in a borough. He may have more fifty pound tenants 
than any peer in the kingdom* He may give Che voters treats 
to please their palates, and hire bands ol gipsies to break their 
^ heads, as if he were a Christian and a marquess. All the rest 
of this system is of a piece. The Jew may be a juryman, but 
not a judge. ^ He may decide issues of fact, but not issues of. 
law. He may give a fiundred thousand pounds damages; but 
* he may not in the most trivial case grant a new tflal. He may 
rule the mrney market: he may influence the exchanges: he 
may be summoned to congresses of emperors and kings. ^ Great 
potentates, instead of negotiating a loan with him by tying 
him in a chair and pulling*^cxit his grinders, may tr^at with him 
as with A great potentate, and may postpone the declaring of 
war or the signing^of a treaty till they have cdhferred with mm. 
All this IS as it should be : but he must not be a Privy Councillor. 
He must not be called Right Honourable, for that is political 
power. And who is it that we are trying to cheat in this woy?. 
Even OmnisAence. Yes, Sir; we have been gravely told that 
' the Jews are under, the divine displeasure,*and that if we give 
them political power God will visit us in judgment. Do we 
then think that God cannot distinguish between substance and 
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form? Does not He know that, while we withheld from the 
j€ws the sen^lance' and name of political power, we suffer them 
to possess the substance? Th^ plain truth is that my honour- 
able frieRd is drawn in or^ direction by his opinions, and in a 
directly opposite direction by his excellent heart. He halts 
^between two opinions. He tries to make a compromise between 
principles which admit no compromise. He goes a certain 
way in intolerance. Then he stops, without being able to give 
a reason for stopping. But I know the reason. It is his 
humanity. Those who formerly dragged the Jew at a horse*^ 
tail, and singed his beard with blazing furze bushes, were much 
w?)rse men than my nonourable friend; but they were more 
consfttent than he. 

It has been said th^ it would be monstrous to see a Jew judge 
try a man for blasphemy. In my opinion it is monstrous to see 
any judge try a man for blasphemy under the present law. But, 
if the law on that subject were in a sound state, I do not see why- « 
a conscientious Jew might not *try a blasphemer. Every man* 

I thii^k, ought t»be at liberty to discuss tjjie evidences of religion; 
but no man ought to be at liberty to force on the unwilling ears 
and eyes of others sounds and sights which must cause annoy- 
ance and irritation. The distinction is clear. I think it wrong 
to punish a man for selling Paine’s Age of Reason in a back-shop 
to those who choose to bu^, orJ[pr. delivering a Deistical lecture 
in a private room to those who choose to listen. But if a man 
exhibits at a window in the Strand a hideous caricature of that • 
which is an object of awe and adoration to nine hundred and * 
^ninety-nine out of every thousand of the people who pass up 
and down that great thoroughfare; if a lhan in a ^ace of public 
resort applies opprobrious epithets to names held in reverence • 
by all Christians; such a man ought, in my opjjiion, to be 
severely punished, not for differing from us in opinion, but for 
commuting a nuisance which gives us pain and disgust. He is 
po more entitled to outrage our f^jeiings by obtruding his iffi- 
piejty on us, and to say that he i% exercisiflg his right of discus- 
siofi, than to estelblish a yard for butcTiering horses close to our 
houses, and to say that he is exercising his right of prd^rty, or 
to run naked up and down irhe public streAs, and to say that he 
,is exercising his rjght of locomotion. He has a right of discus- 
sion, no doubt, as he has a right of property and right of loco- 
motion. But he mdist use all his rights so as not to infringe the 
rights of others. 

These, Sir, are the principles on which I would frame the law 
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of blasphemj*^; and if the law wetS so framed, Tam at, a loss to 
understand why a Jew might not enforce it^ as wdl as a Qiris- 
tian. I am not a Roman CatKblic; but if I were a judge at 
Malta, I should have no scruple ajwut punishing a* bigoted 
Protestant who should burn the Pope in effigy before the eyes of 
thousands of Roman Catholics. I am not a Mussulman; but if^ 
I were'a judge in India, I should haverno scruple about punish- 
ing a Christian who should pollute a mosque. Why, then, 
should I doubt that a Jew, raised by his ability, learning, and 
ihtegrity to the judicial bench, would deal properly with any 
person who, in a Christian country, should insult the Christian 
religion? * 

But says my honourable friend, it has been prophesied? that 
the Jews are to be wanderers on the face the earth, and that 
they are not to mix on terms of equality with the people of the 
countries in which they sojourn. Now, wSir, I am confident that 
can demonstrate that this is not the sense of any prophecy 
Vhich is part of Holy Writ. For it is an undoubted fact that, in 
the United States of Apeiica, Jewish citizens do possess 4II the 
privileges possessed by Christian citizens. Therefore, if the 
prophecies mean that the Jews never shall, during their wander- 
ings, be admitted by other nations to equal participation of 
political rights, the prophecies are false. But the prophecies 
are certainly not false. Th£j;efore •their meaning cannot be 
that which is attributed to them by my honourable friend. 
Another objection which has been made to this motion is that 
' the Jews look forward to the coming of a great deliverer, to 
their return to Palestine, to the rebuilding of their Temple, to^ 
the revival dt their a/icient worship, and that therefore they 
will always consider England, not their country, but lAerely as 
their place /)f exile. But, surely, Sir, it would be the grossest 
ignorance'of human nature to imagine that the anticipation of 
an event which is to happen at some time altogether indefinite, 
of an event which has feqen vainly expected during manv 
centfiries, of an evenV which qyen those who confidently expect 
that it will happei! do no*t confidently expect ihat they or tfteir 
children ‘or their grandchildren will see, can ever occupy the 
minds of men to sudi a degree as ito make them regardless of 
what is near and present and certain. Indeed Christian^ as, 
well as J,ew*B,<3elieve that the existing order of things will come 
to an end. Many Christians believe that? Jesus will visibly 
reign on earth during a thousand years. Expositors of prophecy 
have gone so far as to fi^ the year when the Millennial period is 
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to commence.** The prevailing opinion is/l think, in favour of 
the year 1866; but, according to some commentators, the time 
is close at nand. Are we to exclude all millennarians from 
parliam&it and office, on jthe’ ground that they are impatiently 
looking forward to the miraculous monarchy which is to super- 
sede the present dynasty and the present constitution of 
England, and thaf therafore they cannot be heartily loyal to 
King William? 

In one important point, Sir, my honourable friend, the 
member for the University of Oxford, must acknowledge that 
the Jewish religion is of all erroneous religions the least mis- 
Aievous. There is ifot the slightest chance that the Jewish 
religion will spread. The Jew does not wish to make proselytes. 
He may be said to reject them. He thinks it almost culpable^ 
in one who does not wlong to his race to presume to belong to' 
his religion. It is therefore not strange that a conversion from 
Christianity to Judaism should be a rarer occurrence than a 
totals eclipse of the sun. Thefe was one distinguished conveft 
in tlje last century, T^rd George Gordon; and the history of 
his conversion deserves to be remembAed. For if ever there 
was a proselyte of whom a proselytising sect would have been 
proud, it was Lord George ; not only because he was a m&n of 
high birth and rank; not only because he had been a member 
of the legislature; but alSo beca\jse he had been distinguished 
by the intolerance, nay, the fefScity, of his zeal for his own forga 
of Christianity. But was he allured into the Synagogue ? Was 
he even welcomed to it? No, Sir; he was coldly and reluc-* 
tantly permitted to share the reproach and suffering of the 
chosen people ; but he was sternly shut aut from tkeir privileges. 
He underwent the painful rite which their law enjoins. But^ 
when, on his deathbed, he begged ha;rd to be buried among them 
according to their ceremonial, he was told that his request could 
not b? granted. I understand that cry of “ Hear.” It reminds 
me that one of the arguments agairist this motion is that ^he 
Jews are an unsocial people, thaj tney draw close to each other, 
arid stand aloof%from strangers. RAlly, Sir, it is amusing to 
compare the manner in which the question of Catholic emanci- 
pation was argued formerly, by some gentlemen with the manner 
in^i^ich the question of Jew emancipation is argued by the 
same gentlemen how. When the question was tfitjput Catholic 
emancipation, the* cry was, “See how restless, how versatile, 
how encroaching, how insinuating, is the spirit of the Church of 
Rome. See how her priests compass earth and sea to .make one 
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proselyte, how indefatigably they toil, how attentively they 
study the weak and strong parts of every character, how skil- 
fully they employ literature, arts, sciences, as eifg^nes for the 
propagation of their faith. You findjthem in every region and 
under every disguise, collating manuscripts in the Bodleian, 
fixing telescopes in the observator)^ of Pekin, teaching the use 
of the plough and the spinning-wheel to^the savages of Paraguay. 
Will you give power to the members of a church so busy, so 
aggressive, so insatiable ? ” Well, now the question is about 
people who never try to seduce any stranger to join them, and 
who do not wish anybody to be of their faith who is not also of 
their blood. And now you exclaim, “ \^ill you give power to 
the members of a sect which remains sullenly apart from •ther 
sects, which does not invite, nay, which hardly even admits 
neophytes?'* The truth is, that bigotr^ will never want a 
pretence. Whatever the sect be which it is proposed to tolerate, 
the peculiarities of that sect will, for the time, be pronounced by 
intolerant men to be the most odious and dangerous that c^n be 
conceived. As to the Tews, that they are unsocial as rejects 
religion is true; and so* much the better: for, surely, as (Chris- 
tians, we cannot wish that they should bestir themselves to 
pervert us from our own faith. But that the Jews would be 
unsocial members of the civil community if the civil community 
did its duty by them, has nev^ been proved, right honour- 
able friend who made the motibh which ‘we are discussing has 
produced a great body of evidence to show that they have been 
•grossly misrepresented ; and that evidence has not been refuted 
by my honourable friend the member for the University of 
Oxford. But'what if it were true that the Jews are unsocial? 
^What if it were true that they do not regard England as their 
country? Would not the treatment which they have under- 
gone explaiii? and excuse their antipathy to the society in which 
they live? Has not similar antipathy often been felt by^rse- 
cuted (Thristians to the soc^it^y which persecuted them ? While 
the blbody code of Elizabeth was enforced against the English 
Roman C]atholics, what wAs the patriotism of Roman datholics? 
Oliver Cromv^ell said that in his time they were Espaniolised. 
At a 4ter period it mCght have been, said that they were Galli- 
cised. It was the same with the Calvinists. What jpove 
deaidly enenyet had France in the days of Louis the Fourteenth 
.than the persecuted Huguenots? But would any rational man 
infer from these facts that either the Roman (Catholic as such, or 
the Calvinist as such, is incapable of loving the land of his birth? 
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{f England were now invaded by Roman Catholics^ how many 
English Ron|an Catholics would go over to the invader? If 
France were now attacked by a Protestant enemy, how many 
French Protestants woultjlend him help? Why not try what 
effect would be produced on the Jews by that tolerant policy 
which has made the English Roman Catholic a good English- 
man, and the French Calrinist a good Frenchman? 

Another charge has been brought against the Jews, not by my 
honourable friend the member for the University of Oxford — 
he has too much learning and too much good feeling to make 
s^ch a charge — but b^ the honourable member for Oldham, who 
has, I am sorry to see, quitted his place. The honourable 
meniber for Oldham tells us that the Jews are naturally a mean 
race, a sordid race, ^money-getting race ; that they are averse 
to all honourable csulings; that they neither sow nor reap; 
that they have neither flocks nor herds ; that usur\' is the only 
pursuit for which they are fit; tjiat they are destitute of all^ 
elevated and amiable sentiments. Such, Sir, has in every 
been.the reasoning of bigots. They never fail to plead in justi- 
fication of persecution the vices whiCh persecution has en- 
gendered. England has been to the Jews less than half a 
country; and we revile them because they do not feel ^or 
England more than a half patriotism. We treat them as slaves, 
and won4er that they do4iot i^^rd us as brethren. We drive 
them to mean occuplitions, Snd then reproach them for not 
embracing honourable professions. We long forbade them to • 
possess land ; and we complain that they chiefly occupy them • 
selves in trade. We shut them out from all the paths of 
ambition; and then we despise them for talnng refuge in 
avarice. Daring many ages we have, in all our dealings with, 
them, abused our immense superiority of force; and then we 
are disgusted because they have recourse to that cunning which 
is th^ natural and universal defence of the weak against the 
violence of the strong. But wer^ they always a mere money - 
changing, money - getting, money - hoanJing race? Nobody 
knows better tlten my honourable tfiend the member for the 
University of Oxford that there is nothing in theii national 
character which unfits them for the highest duties of citizens. 

knows that, jn the infancy of civilisation, when our island 
was as savage as New Guinea, when letters and afts were still 
unknown to Athens, when scarcely a thatched hut stood on 
what was afterwards the site of Rome, this contemned people 
had their fenced cities and cedar palaces, their splendid Temple, 
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their fleets of merchant ships, their schools of sacred leamin|r 
their great statesmen and soldiers, their natural ^hUosophei^ 
their historians and their poets. What nation ever contended 
more manfully against overwhelmingj^ pdds for its mde|)endence 
and religion.? What nation ever, in its last agonies, gave such 
"signal proofs of what may be accomplished by a braVe despair? 
And if, in the course of many centuries, the oppressed descen- 
dants of warriors and sages have degenerated from the qualities 
of their fathers, if, while excluded from the blessings of law, and 
bowed down under the yoke of slavery, they have contracted 
some of the vices of outlaws and of slaves^ shall we consider this 
as matter of reproach to them ? Shall w^ not rather consider ^t 
as matter of shame and remorse to ourselves? Let xA* do 
justice to them. Let us open to them the door of the House of 
Comnions. Let us open to them every career in which ability 
and energy can be displayed. Till we have done this, let us not 
presume to say that there is no genius among the countrymen of 
Icaiah, no heroism among the deS^cendants of the Maccabees. 

Sir, in supporting the motion of my honourably friend, I ^m, I 
firmly believe, supportfng the honour and the interests of the 
Christian religion. I should think that I insulted that religion 
if l^said that it cannot stand unaided by intolerant laws. With- 
out such laws it was established, and without such laws it may 
be maintained. It triumphed over^the supesjtitions of the 
most refined and of the most s^age nations, over the graceful, 
mythology of Greece and the bloody idolatry of the northern 
^forests. It prevailed over the power and policy of the Roman 
empire. It tamed the barbarians by w^hom that empire was 
overthrown. <But all these victories were gained not by the 
^help of intolerance, but in spite of the opposition ofcintolerance; 
The whole history of Christianity proves that she has little 
indeed to fe& from persecution as a foe, but much to fear from 
persecution as an ally. May she long continue to ble^^our 
country with her benignaijt^ influence, strong in her sublime 
philosophy, strong in» her spptless morality, strong in those 
internal and external evidences to which the mtst powerful and * 
comprehensive of human intellects have yielded assent, the last 
solace of those who ha^e outlived every earthly hope, the last 
restraint of those who are raised above ever/ earthly fear ! But^t ^ 
not'us, mistajdvg her character and her interests, flght the battle* 
of tru^ with the weapons of error, and endeavour to support by 
oppression that religion which first taught the human race the 
the Cjifftson of universal charity. • 
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Deuvered in the h8use of Commons on July io, 1833 

On Wednesday, the tenth of July, 1833, Mr. Charles Grant, I’resident of 
the Board of Control, moved that the bill for effecting an arrangement 
with the India Company, and for the better government of His 
• Majesty's Indian tefritones, should be read a second time. The 
motion was carried without a division, but not without a long debate, 
ii the course of which the following Speech was made. 

Having, while this Hill was in preparation, enjoyed the fullest 
and kindest confidence of my right honourable friend, the 
President of the Board of Control, agreeing with him completely 
in all those views which on a form'er occasion he so luminously ' 
and eloquently^ developed, having shared his anxieties, and 
feeling that in some degree I share Sis responsibility, I am 
naturally desirous to obtain the attention of the House while 
I attempt to defend the principles of the proposed arrangement* 

I wish that I could promise to be very brief; but the subject is so 
extensive that J will only® promise to condense what I have to 
say as n^iich as 1 can.# ^ 

I rejoice. Sir, that I am completely dispensed, by the turn 
which our debates have taken, from the necessity of saying any-» 
thing in favour of one part of our plan, the opening of the China 
trade. No voice, I believe, has yet beon raised here in support 
of the monopoly. On that subject all public men of all parties^ 
seem to be agreed. The resolution proposed by the ministers 
has received the unanimous assent of both HouScii, and the 
approbation ol the whole kingdom, I will not, therefore, Sir, 
detain you by vindicating what no gqptleman has yet venture^ to 
'attack, but will proceed to call your attrition to those effects 
which this greaticommercial revolutiifti necessarily prcJduced on 
the system of Indian government and finance. , 

The China trade is to^be opened. Reason requires this. 
Public opinion requires it. The government of the Duke of 
Wellington felt t!he necessity as strongly as the,govermnent of*’ 
Lord Grey. No nwnister^ Whig or Tory, could have been found 
to propose a renewal of the monopoly. No parliament, reformed 
or unreformed, would have listened to such a proposition. But 
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though the opening of the trade was a matter concerning which 
the public had long made up its mind, the political consequences 
which must necessarily follow from the opening of l&e trade seem 
to me t6 be even now little understood. The language which I 
have heard in almost evcfry circle where the subject was discussed 
was this; “ Take away the monopoly, and leave the government 
of India to the company : ” a very sho£t and convenient way of 
settling one of the most complicated questions that ever a 
legislature had to consider. The honourable member for 
Sheffield/ though not disposed to retain the company as an 
organ of government, has repeatedly used language which 
proves that he shares in the general miscdnception. The fact<s 
that the abolition of the monopoly rendered it absolutely qpces- 
sary to make a fundamental change in the constitution of that 
great corporation. ^ 

The company had united in itself two characters, the 
character of trader and the character of sovereign. Between 
the trader and the sovereign there was a long and complicated 
account, almost every i^em of which furnished matter for 
litigation. While the ‘monopoly continued, indeed, litigation 
was averted. The effect of the monopoly was, to satisfy the 
claims both of commerce and of territory, at the expense of a 
third party, the English people: to secure at once funds for 
the dividend of the stockholder and vfunds for Jhe government 
of the Indian Empire, by ineat*:i of a heavy tax on the tea 
consumed in this country. But, when the third party would 
mo longer bear this charge, all the great financial questions 
which had, at the cost of that third party, been kept in abey- 
ance, were opened in an instant. The connection between the 
company in its mercantile capacity, and the sajie company 
in its political capacity, was dissolved. Even if the company ^ 
were permitted, as has been suggested, to govern India, and at 
the same time to trade with China, no advances would boMnade 
frevn the profits of its Chm^e trade for the support of its Indian 
government. It was tin consideration of the exclusi/e privilege 
that the company, had hitherto been required to make those 
advances^ it»was by the exclusive privilege that the company 
had been enabled toi'make them. ^ When that privilege was 
taken* away, it would be unreasonable in the legislature^ to 
’ im^se sucl^an obligation, and impossible for' the company to * 
fulfil it. The whole system of loans from commerce to territory, 
and repayments from territory to commerce, must cease. Each 
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party must rest altogether on its own resources. It was there-* 
fore absolutdy necessary to ascertain what resources each party 
possessed, tcrbring the long and intricate account between them 
to a clofte, and to assign to each a fair portion of assets and 
liabilities. There was \kist property. How much of that 
property was applicable to purposes of state? How much was 
applicable to a dividency* There were debts to the amount of 
many millions. Which of these were the debts of the govern- 
ment that ruled at Calcutta? Which of the great mercantile 
house that bought tea at Canton? Were the creditors to look 
to the land revenues of India for their money? Or, were they 
dhtitled to put execuiRons into the warehouses behind Bishops- 
gatciStreet? 

There were two ways of settling these questions — adjudication 
and compromise. Tflie difficulties of adjudication were great; 

I think insuperable. Whatever acuteness and diligence could 
do has been done. One person in particular, whose talents and 
industry peculiarly fitted hi™ for such investigations, and fif * 
whom I can ijpver think without regret, Mr. Hyde Villiers, 
devoted himself to the examination wilh an ardour and a per- 
severance, which, I believe, shortened a life most valuable to 
his country and to his friends. The assistance of the most 
skilful accountants has been called in. But the difficulties are 
such as no acqjuntant, however skilful, could possibly remove. 
The difficulties are n<it arithmetical, but political. They arise 
from the constitution of the company, from the long and , 
intimate union of the commercial and imperial characters inw 
one body. Suppose that the treasurer of a charity were to 
mix up the money which he receives 051 account*of the charity 
with his ow»j private rents and dividends, to pay the whole into 
his bank to his own private account, to draw it out again by 
cheques in exactly the same form when he want’ed it for his 
priva'fce expenses, and when he wanted it for the purposes of 
his public trust. Suppose that he yere to continue to act ^us 
till he was himself ignorant whether he ivere in advance or in 
arrear; and suppose that many 5^eari^af ter his death a question 
were to arise whether his estate were in debt to the pharity or 
the charity in debt to his^ estate. Such# is the question which 
is ^ow before us, with this important difference; that the 
accounts of an fhdividual could not be in sucl^ a state unless 
he had been guilty of fraud, or of that gross negligence which 
is scarcely less culpable than fraud, and that the accounts of 
the company were brought into this state by circumstances of 
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a very peculiar kind^ by circumstances unparalleled in the 
history of the world. . 

It is a mistake to suppose that the company was a merely 
commercial body till the middle of the last century. Commerce 
. was its chief object; but in order te enable it to pursue that 
object, it had been, like the other companies which wefe its 
‘ rivals, like the Dutch India Company, like the French India 
company, invested from a very early period with political 
functions. More than a hundred and twenty years ago, the 
company was m miniature precisely what it now is. It was 
intrusted with the very highest prerogatives of sovereignty. 
It had its forts, and its white captains, 'and its black sepoyi'; 
it had its civil and criminal tribunals; it was^authoris^ to 
proclaiin martial law; it sent ambassadors to the native govern- 
ments, and concluded treaties with them 5 it was zemindar of 
several districts, and within those districts, like other zemindars 
of the first class, it exercised the powers of a sovereign, even to 
the infliction of capital punisliment on the Hindoos within its 
jurisdiction. It is incorrei I, therefore, to say, tl^t the company 
was at first a mere traddT, and has since become a sovereign. It 
was at first a great trader and a petty prince. The political 
functions at first attracted little notice, because they were merely 
auxiliary to the commercial functions. By degrees, however, 
the political functions became more and more lyiportant. The ' 
zemindar became a great nabobs became sovereign of all India; 
the two hundred sepoys became two hundred, thousand. This 
•change was gradually wrought, and was not immediately com- 
prehended. It was natural that, while the political functions 
of the company were merely auxiliary to its commerce, the 
^political accounts should have been mixed up with the com- 
mercial accounts. It was equally natural that this mode of 
keeping aaxftunts, having once been established, should have 
remained unaltered; and the more so, as the change fa the 
situation of the company, ^hough rapid, was not sudden. It 
is impossible to name^ny one day, or any one year, as the day 
or the year when the coihpany became a gre^t potentate. It 
has been the fashion indeed to fix on the year 1765, the year in 
which the Mogul issued a commission authorising the company 
to administer the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, aS the 
precise date pf Jhe accession of this singular body to sovereignty. 

I am utterly at a loss to understand why this epoch should be 
selected. Long before 1765 the company had the reality of 
political power. Long before that year, they made a Nabob 
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of Arcot; they made and unmade Nabobs of Bengal; they 
himbled th^ Vizier of Oude; they braved the Emperor of 
Hindostan himself; more than half the revenues of Bengal were, 
under oife pretence or another, administered by them. And 
after the grant, the company was not, in form and name, an 
independent power. It was merely a minister of the court of 
Delhi. Its coinage bore ithe name of Shah Alam. The inscrip- 
tion which, down to the time of the Marquess of Hastings, 
appeared on the seal of the governor-general, declared that 
great functionary to be the slave of the Mogul. Even to this 
day we have never formally deposed the King of Delhi. The 
cdinpany contents itseff with being Mayor of the Palace, while 
the Faimant is suffered to play at being a sovereign. In 
fact, it was considered, both by Lord Clive and by Warren 
Hastings, as a point ^of policy to leave the character of the 
company thus undefined, in order that the English might treat 
the princes in whose names they governed as realities or 
nonentities, just as might be nibst convenient. - 

Thus the transformation of the company from a trading body, 
which possessed some sovereign prerogaxives for the purposes 
of trade, into a sovereign body, the trade of which was auxiliary 
to its sovereignty, was effected by degrees and under disguise.. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the mercantile and political 
transactions of ^ this greaf corgo^ation should be entangled 
together in inextricable complffation. The commercial invest- 
ments have been purchased out of the revenues of the empire. 
The expenses of war and government have been defrayed out ’ 
of the profits of the trade. Commerce and territory have con- 
tributed to the improvement of the same spot of* land, to the 
repairs of tht same building. Securities have been given in 
precisely the same form for money wh^ch has been borrowed 
for purposes of stale, and for money which has been‘*borrowed 
for pui^oses of traffic. It is easy, indeed, — ^and this is a cir- 
cumstance which has, I think, mi§l^d some gentlemen,— it»Ls 
easy to see w'hat part of the assqj:s of the^company appears in 
a commercial foian, and what part Appears in a political or 
territorial form. But this is not the question. Assets which 
are commercial in form may be territorial^as respects the right 
^of i^operty; assets which are territorial in form may be com- 
merciad as respects the right of property. A chest qf tea is not 
necessarily commercial property : it may have been bought out 
of the territorial revenue. A fort is not necessarily territorial 
properly; it may stand on ground which the*company bought 
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a hundred years ago out o£ their commercial profits. Adjudi' 
cation, if by adjudication be meant decision according to some 
known rule of law, was out of the question. Tcf leave matters 
like these to be determined by the ordinary maxifhs of our 
' civil jurisprudence would have beenHhe height of absurdity and 
injustice. For example, the home bond debt of the company, 
it is believed, was incurred partly f^ political and partly for 
commercial purposes. But there is no evidence which would 
enable us to assign to each branch its proper share. The bonds 
all run in the same form; and a court of justice would, there- 
fore, of course, either lay the whole burthen on the proprietors, 
or lay the whole on the territory. We Have legal opinions, vtsry 
respectable legal opinions, to the effect, that in strictness of 
law the territory is not responsible, and that the commercial 
assets are responsible for every farthing <Jf the debts which were 
incurred for the government and defence of India. But though 
this may be, and I believe is, law, it is, T am sure, neither 
wreason nor justice. On the other hand, it is urged by the 
advocates of the company, that some valuabje portions of the 
territory are the pr&perty of that body in its commercial 
capacity; that Calcutta, for example, is the private estate of 
the company; that the company holds the island of Bombay, 
in free and common socage, as of the Manor of East Greenwich. ' 
I will not pronounce any opinion oK these poipts. I have con- 
sidered them enough to see thttC'there is> quite difficulty enough 
in them to exercise all the ingenuity of all the lawyers in the 
kingdom for twenty years. But the fact is. Sir, that the 
municipal law was not made for controversies of this description. 
The existence of suchia body as this gigantic corporation, this 
political monster of two natures, subject in one hemisphere, 
sovereign in another, had never been contemplated by the 
legislators: 'or judges of former ages. Nothing but grotesque 
absurdity and atrocious injustice could have been the effect, if 
the claims and liabilities of such a body had been settled accord- 
ing to the rules of eWestminster Hall, if the maxims of con- 
veyancers had been applied to the titles byf. which flourishing 
cities and provinces are held, or the maxims of the law merchant 
to those promissoryonotes which ^re the securities for a great 
National Debt, raised for the purpose of exterminating, the 
Findarrees^ai^d humbling the Burmese. 

It w^, as I have said, absolutely impossible to bring the 
question between commerce and territory to a satisfactory 
adiudication; and I must add that, even if the difficulties 
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which I have mentioned could have been sunnounted, even if 
there had be^ reason to hope that a satisfactory adjudication 
could have been obtained, I should still have wished to avoid 
that coutse. I think it desirable that the company should 
continue to have a share m the government of Jndia; and it 
would evidently have been impossible, pending a litigation 
between commerce and ^rritory, to leave any political power 
to the company. It would clearly have been the duty of those 
who were charged with the superintendence of India, to be the 
patrons of India throughout that momentous litigation, to 
scrutinise with the utmost severity every claim which might be 
mftde on the Indian r^v^enues, and to oppose, with energy and 
perseverance, every such claim, unless its justice were manifest. 
If the company was to be engaged in a suit for many millions, 
in a suit which migh# last for many years, against the Indian 
territory, could we entrust the company with the government 
of that territory? Could we put the plaintiff in the situation 
of prochain amt of the defendant? 'Could we appoint governor 
who would havQ^an interest opposed in the most direct manner 
to the interest of the governed, whose stock would have been 
raised in value by every decision which added to the burthens 
of their subjects, and depressed by every decision which 
diminished those burthens? It would be absurd to suppose 
that they woul^ efficiently defend^ our Indian Empire against 
the claims which they were thefliselves bringing against it; and 
it would be equally absurd to give the government of the 
Indian Empire to those who could not be trusted to defend • 
its interests. 

Seeing, then, that it was most difficult, if not wholly impos- 
sible, to resort to adjudication between commerce and territory, , 
seeing that, if recourse were had to adjudication, it would be 
necessary to make a complete revolution in the whal*» constitu- 
tion o> India, the government has proposed a compromise. 
That compromise, with some modificg-tions which did not in tjie 
slightest degree affect its principle, *and which, while they gave 
satisfaction to tb^ company, wilf eventually lay no additional 
burthen on the territory, has been accepted. It has, like all 
other compromises, been Iqpdly censured«by violent partisans 
^on both sides. It has been represented by some as far too 
'favourable to the* company, and by others as nfto^t unjust to 
the company. Sir^ I own that we cannot prove that either of 
these accusations is unfounded. It is of the very essence of 
our case that we should not be able to show that we have 
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assigned; either to commerce or to territory; its precise due. 
For our principal reason for recommending a cmpromise was 
our full conviction that it was absolutely impossiole to ascertain 
with precision what was due to coimnerce and what ifras due to 
territory. Itris not strange that some people should accuse us 
of robbing the company, and others of conferring a vast boon 
on the company, at the expense of Iniia: for we have proposed 
a middle course, on the very ground that there was a chance 
of a result much more favourable to the company than our 
arrangement; and a chance also of a result much less favourable. 
If the questions pending between the company and India had 
been decided as the ardent supporters of the company ifte- 
dicted; India would, if I calculate rightly, have paid eleven 
millions more than she will now have to pay. If those ques- 
tions had been decided as some violent eftemies of the company 
predicted, that great body would have been utterly ruined. 
The very meaning of compromise is that each party gives up 
4iis chance of complete succes^ in order to be secured against 
the chance of utter failure. And, as men oi sanguine .minds 
always overrate the lhances in their own favour, every fair 
compromise is sure to be severely censured on both sides. I 
conceive that, in a case so dark and complicated as this, the 
compromise which we recommend is sufficiently vindicated, if it 
cannot be proved to be unfair. Vfe are not^bound lo prove 
^it to be fair. For it would KJve beer? unnecessar>' for us to 
resort to compromise at all if we had been in possession of 
' evidence which would have enabled us to pronounce, with cer- 
tainty, what claims were fair and what were unfair. It seems 
to me that ^'e have ficted with due consideration for every 
party. The dividend which we give to the proprietors is pre- 
cisely the same dividend which they have been receiving during 
forty yeaft's, and which they have expected to receive perma- 
nently. The price of their stock bears at present tlft same 
pBoportion to the price of^^her stock which it bore four or five 
years ago, before the anxiety and excitement wh.ch the late 
negotiations naturally pfoduced had begun operate. As to 
the terrttory,, on the oth^r hand, it is true that, if the assets 
which are now in a commercial form should not produce a fund 
sufficient to pay the debts and dividend of the company^ the^ 
tertitory m^is^ stand to the loss and pay the difference. But in 
return for taking this risk, the territory obtains an immediate 
* release from claims to the amount of many millions. I certainly 
do not believe that all those claims could have been sutn 
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stantiated; but I know that very able men think differently. 
And^ if only of^e-fourth of the sum demanded had been awarded 
to the company^ India would have lost more than the largest 
sum whic&, as it seems to me, she can possibly lose under the 
proposed arrangement. ^ 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, I conceive that we 
can defend the measure eB it affects the territory. But to the 
territory the pecuniary question is of secondary importance. 
If we have made a good pecuniary bargain for India, but a Bad 
political bargain, if we have saved three or four millions to the 
finances of that country, and given to it, at the same time, 
pernicious institutions, we shall indeed have been practising a 
most Ruinous parsimony. If, on the other hand, it shall be 
found that we have added fifty or a hundred thousand pounds 
a-year to the expendiAre of an empire which yields a revenue 
of twenty millions, but that we have at the same time secured 
to that empire, as far as in us lies, tlje blessings of good govern- 
ment, we shall have no reason t6 be ashamed of our profusion.** 
I hope and belieisre that India will have to pay nothing. But 
on the most unfavourable supposition tlJat can be m^c, she 
will not have to pay so much to the company as she now pays 
annually to a single state pageant, to the titular Nabob of 
Bengal, for example, or the titular King of Delhi. What she 
pays to these neminal printes, whp, while they did anything, 
did mischief, and who 'now dd^othing, she may well consent 
to pay to her real rulers, if she receives from them, in return, 
efficient protection and good legislation. 

We come then to the great question. Is it desirable to 
retain the company as an organ of govjsrnment fdr India.? I 
think that it»is desirable. The question is, I acknowledge, 
beset with difficulties. We have to solve one of the hardest 
problems in politics. We are trying to make brick? without 
straw, l!6 bring a clean thing out of an unclean, to give a good 
government to a people to whom wq aannot give a free govern- 
ment. In this country, in any nejghbouririg country, it is easy 
to frame securitiu against oppression.^ In Europe, you have- 
the materials of good government everywhere ready 40 your 
hands. The people are everywhere perfect^ competent to hold 
§ome»share, not in every country an equal share, but some share 
of political po'wer. If the question were, What is Ihe^best mode 
of securing good government in Europe ? the merest smatterer 
in politics would answer, representative institutions. In India 
you cannot have representative institutions. Of all the in- 
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numerable speculators who have offered their suggestions on 
Indian politics^ not a single one, as far as 1 l{|iow, however 
democratical his opinions may be, has ever maintained the 
possibility of giving, at the presen^ time, such institutions to 
India. One gentleman, extremely ^well acquainted with the 
affairs of our Eastern Empire, a most valuable servant of the 
company, and the author of a History of India, which, though 
certainly not free from faults, is, I think, on the whole, the 
greatest historical work which has appeared in our language 
since that of Gibbon, I mean Mr. Mill, was examined on tUs 
point. That gentleman is well known ^o be a very bold and 
uncompromising politician. He has written strongly, far foo 
strongly I think, in favour of pure democracy. He has gtne so 
far as to maintain that no nation which 1^ not a representative 
legislature, chosen by universal suffrage, enjoys security against 
oppression. But when he was asked before the committee of 
last year, whether he thought representative government prac- 
Ticable in India, his answer was* “ utterly out of the question.” 
This, then, is the stat^ in which we are. We®have to frame a 
good government for a country into which, by universal acknow- 
ledgment, we cannot introduce those institutions which all our 
habits, which all the reasonings of European philosophers, which 
all the history of our own part of the world would lead us to 
consider as the one great security lor good government. We 
have to engraft on despotism^hose Wessings which are the 
natural fruits of liberty. In these circumstances. Sir, it behoves 
us to be cautious, even to the verge of timidity. The light of 
political science and of history are withdrawn: we are walking 
in darkness:* we do ndt distinctly see whither we are going. It 
is the wisdom of a man, so situated, to feel his •way, and not 
to plant hj^ fool till he is well assured that the ground before 
him is hifn. 

Some things, however, in the midst of this obscurity, I can 
see with clearness. I cai» see, for example, that it is desirable 
that the authority txerrised^in this country ovei the Indian 
government should be divided between two bodies, between a 
ministef or a board appointed by the crown, and some other 
body independent of*the crown. If India is to be a dependency 
of England, to be at war with our enemies, tp be at peace«witl^ 
our allies, to^ protected by the English navy from maritime 
aggression, to have a portion of the Engli^ army mixed with 
its sepoys, it plainly follows that the king, to whom the consti- 
tution gives the direction of foreign affairs, and the command 
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of the military and naval fdrces, ought to have a share in the 
direction of ^e Indian government. Yet^ on the other hand, 
that a revenue of twenty millions a year, an army of two 
hundred thousand men, a civil service abounding with lucrative 
situations, should be left to the disposal of the crown without 
any check whatever,* is what no minister, I conceive, would 
venture to propose. Thb House is indeed the check provided 
by the constitution on the abuse of the royal prerogative. But 
that this House is, or is likely ever to be, an efficient check on 
abuses practised in India, I altogether deny. We have, as I 
believe we all feel, quitj business enough. If we were to under* 
ta!ce the task of looking into Indian affairs as we look into 
Britis^h affairs, if we were to have Indian budgets and Indian 
estimates, if we were to go into the Indian currency question 
and the Indian Bank charter, if to our disputes about Belgium 
and Holland, Don Pedro and Don Miguel, were to be added 
disputes about the debts of the Gujcowar and the disorders of 
Mysore, the ex-king of the Afgh'&ns and the Maharajah Runjeefr 
Sing; if we werp»to have one night occupied by the embezzle- 
ments of the Benares mint, and another by the panic in the 
Calcutta money market ; if the questions of Suttee or no Suttee, 
Pilgrim tax or no Pilgrim tax, Ryotwary or Zemindary, half 
Batta or whole Batta, were to be debated at the same length 
at which we h,sve debated Church reform and the assessed 
taxes, twenty-four houis a da>'^d three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year would be too short a time for the discharge of our 
duties. The House, it is plain, has not the necessary time to 
settle these matters; nor has it the necessary knowledge; nor 
has it the motives to acquire that knowledge. Tha late change 
in its constitution has made it, I believe, a much more faithful 
representative of the English people. But it is as far as ever 
from being a representative of the Indian people. gV broken 
head iif Cold Bath Fields produces a greater sensation among 
us than three pitched battles in Iqdia. A few weeks ago we 
iiad to decide on a claim brought by an individual against the 
revenues of Indiat^ If it had been an English question the walls 
would scarcely have held the members who would hav® flocked 
to the division. It was an Indian que^ion; and we could 
^careely, by dint of supplication, make a House. Even when 
my right honourable friend, the President of «ha Board of 
Control, gave his •^able and interesting explanation of the 
plan whi^ he intended to propose^ for the government of a 
hundred millions of human Icings, the attendance was not so 
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large as 1 have often seen it on a* turnpike bill or a railroad 

I then take these things as proved^ that the crown must have 
a certain authority over India, that there must be an efficient 
check on the authority of the crown, and that the House of 
Commons cannot be that efficient check. We must then find 
some other body to perform that important office. We have 
such a body, the ‘company. Shall we discard it? 

It is true that the power of the company is an anomaly in 
politics. It is strange, very strange, that a joint-stock society 
of traders, a society, the shares of whiclj are daily passed from 
hand to hand, a society, the component parts of which are per- 
petually changing, a society, which, judging a priori fror^n its 
constitution, we should have said was as little fitted for imperial 
functions as the Merchant Tailors’ Company or the New River 
Company, should be intrusted with the sovereignty of a larger 
population, the disposal of a larger clear revenue, the command 
of a larger army, than are under the direct management of 
the executive government of the United Kingdom. But what 
constitution can we giv^e co our Indian Empire which shall not 
be strange, which shall not be anomalous? That empire is 
itself the strangest of all political anomalies. That a handful of 
adventurers from an island m the Atlantic should have sub- 
jugated a vast country divid^ed from the place *9! their birth by 
half the globe; a country which *at no ^ery distant period was 
merely the subject of fable to the nations of Europe ; a country 
never before violated by the most renowned of Western con- 
querors; a country which Trajan never entered; a country 
lying beyond the point where the phalanx of Alexander refused 
to proceed; that we should govern a territory Jten thousand 
miles from us, a territory larger and more populous than France, 
Spain, Itsl^, and Germany put together, a territory, the present 
clear revenue of which exceeds the present clear revenue of any 
stpte m the world, France excepted ; a territory inhabited by 
men differing from u.- in race, colour, language, mair^ers, morals, 
religion; these are prodigies to which the world has seen nothing 
similar. Reason is confounded. We interrogate the past in 
vain. General rules are useless vfhere the whole is one vast 
exception. The company is an anomaly; but it is partdof 
system ^here. every thing is anomaly. It is tihe strangest of all 
gpvemments ; but it is designed for the strangest of all empires. 

' If ive discard the company, we must find a substitute: and, 
substitute we may, we shall find ourselves unable to 
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give any reason for believing that the body which we have put 
in the room ef the company is likely to acquit itself of its duties 
better than the company. Commissioners appointed by the 
king durihg pleasure would be no check on the crown; commis- 
sioners appointed by the iing or by parliament for life would 
always be appointed by the political party which might be 
uppermost, and if a change of administration took place, would 
harass the new government with the most Vexatious opposi- 
tion. The plan suggested by the right honourable gentleman, 
the member for Montgomeryshire,^ is I think the very worst 
that I have ever heard. He would have directors nominated 
ev^ry four years by the crown. Is it not plain that these 
directiyrs would always be appointed from among the supporters 
of the Ministry for the time being; that their situations would 
depend on the permarffence of that Ministry; that therefore all 
their power and patronage would be employed for the purpose 
of propping that Ministry, and, in case of a change, for the 
purpose of molesting those who‘'might succeed to power; that’ 
they would be •subservient while their friends were in, and 
factious when their friends were out ? How would Lord Grey’s 
Ministry have been situated if the whole body of directors had 
been nominated by the Duke of Wellington in 1830 ? I mean 
no imputation on the Duke of Wellington. If the present 
ministers had to 'nominate directors for four years, they would, 
I have no doubt, nonanate ifien who would give no small 
trouble to the Duke of Wellington if he were to return to office. 
What we want is a body independent of the government, and 
no more than independent; not a tool of the Treasury, not a 
tool of the opposition. No new plan which I havS heard pro- 
posed would give us such a body. The company, strange as 
its constitution may be, is such a body. It is, as a corporation, 
neither Whig nor Tory, neither high-church nor low-church. 
It cannefu be charged with Imvmg been for or against the Catholic 
Bill, for or against the Reform Bill # It has constantly aetdd 
with a view not to English politic? but to Phdian politics. We 
liave seen the country convulsed by faction. We have seen 
ministers driven from office by this House, parliament dis- 
solved in anger, general elections of unpredfedented turbulence, 
debates of unprecedented interest. We have seen the two 
bitches of the legislature placed in direct opposJcicn to each 
other. We have seen the advisers of the crown dismissed one 
day, and brought back the next day on the shoulders of the 
' Mr. Charles Wynn., 
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people. And amidst all these agitating events the company 
has preserved strict and unsuspected neutrality This is, 1 
think, an inestimable advantage, and it is an adv^tage which 
we must altogether forego, if we consent to adopt afiy of the 
schemes which I have heard propostd on the other side of the 
House. 

We must judge of the Indian go\ernment, as of all other 
governments, by its practical effects. According to the honour- 
able member for Sheffield, India is ill governed; and the whole 
fault is with the company. Innumerable accusations, great 
and small, are brought by him against t^e directors. They are 
fond of war : they are fond of dominion : the taxation is burthbn- 
some; the laws are undigested : the roads are rough: tl\f post 
goes cn foot: and for everything the company is answerable. 
From the dethronement of the Mogul prmces to the mishaps of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s courier, every disaster that has taken 
place in the East during si^^ty years is laid to the charge of this 
'corporation. And the inference is, that all the power which 
they possess ought to bo taken out of their hands, and trans- 
ferred at once to the crown. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, for all the evils which the 
honourable gentleman has so pathetically recounted, the 
Ministers of the Crown are as much to blame as the company; 
nay, much more so : for the.Board of Control C 9 uld, without the 
consent of the directors, have redressed those evils,' and the 
directors most certainly could not have redressed them without 
the consent of the Board of Control. Take the case of that 
frightful grievance which seems to have made the deepest im- 
pression on' the mind of the honourable gentleman, the slow- 
ness of the mail. Why, Sir, if my right honourable friend, the 
president 4 )f our board thought fit, he might direct me to write 
to the c6\irt and require them to frame a dispatch on that sub- 
ject. If the court disobeyed, he might himself frame a dis- 
jfdtch ordering Lord WKljam Bentinck to put the dawks all 
over Bengal on hoiseback. ^,If the court refuseil to send out 
this dispatch, the board could apply to the *Sing’s Bench for a 
mandamus. If, on the other hand, the directors wished to 
accelerate the jourrieys of the mait\ and the board were adverse 
to the project, the directors could do nothing at all. ]^r all 
measures of hntemal policy the servants of tlie king are at leas^t 
as deeply responsible as the company. iFor all measures of 
foreign policy the servants of the king, and they alone are 
responsible. I was surprised to hear the honourable gentleman 
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accuse the directors of insatiable ambition and rapacity^ when 
he must kno^ that no act of aggression on any native state can 
be committed by the company without the sanction of the 
boards afid that^ in fact^ the board has repeatedly approved of 
warlike measures which wtre strenuously opposed by the com- 
pany. He must know, in particular, that, during the energetic 
and splendid administration of the Marquess of Wellesley, the 
company was all for peace, and the board all for conquest. If a 
line of conduct which the honourable gentleman thinks unjusti- 
fiable has been followed by the Ministers of the Crown in spite 
of the remonstrances of the directors, this is surely a strange 
rdhson for turning oflf tne directors, and giving the whole power 
unchecked to the crown. 

The honourable member tells us that India, under the present 
system, is not so riclrand flourishing as she was two hundred 
years ago. Really, Sir, I doubt whether we are in possession of 
sufficient data to enable us to forn; a judgment on that point. 
But the matter is of little importance. We ought to compaTC 
India under our^overnment, not with India under Acbar and 
his immediate successors, but with India as we found it. The 
calamities through which that country passed during the in- 
terval between the fall of the Mogul power and the establish- 
ment of the English supremacy were sufficient to throw the 
people back whole centuries. It would surely be unjust to say, 
that Alfred was a bad 4cing because Britain, under his govern- 
ment, was not so rich or so civilised as in the time of the Romans. 

In what state, then, did we find India And what have we 
made India? We found society throughout that vast country 
in a state to which history scarcely furbishes a pflrallel. The 
nearest parallal would, perhaps, be the state of Europe during 
the fifth century. The Mogul empire in the time ^ the suc- 
cessors of Aurungzebe, like the Roman empire in thi time of 
the suctsessors of Theodosius, was sinking under the vices of a 
bad internal administration, and uncjpr the assaults of barbardtis 
invaders. At Delhi, as at Ravenr^, there \\^s a mock sovereign, 
immured in a gorgeous state prison. I]!e was suffered to indulge 
in every sensual pleasure. He was adored with servile firostra- 
tions. He assumed and bei^owed the moSt magnificent titles. 
But, in fact, he was a mere puppet in the hands of some ambitious 
subject. While tlie Honotii and Augustuli of tRe^East, sur- 
rounded by their fawning eunuchs, revelled and dozed without 
knowing or caring what might pass beyond the walls of their 
palace gardens, the provinces had ceased to respect a govern- 
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merit which could neither punish nor protect them. Society 
was a chaos. Its restless and shifting elements ^rmed them* 
selves every moment into some new combination, which the next 
moment dissolved . In the course of a single generation ^hundred 
dynasties grew up, flourished, decayed, were extinguished, were 
forgotten. Every adventurer who could muster a troop of 
horse might aspire to a throne. Every palace was every year 
the scene of conspiracies, treasons, revolutions, parricides. 
Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alarics and Attilas passed over 
the defenceless empire. A Persian invader penetrated to Delhi, 
and carried back in triumph the most precious treasures of the 
House of Tamerlane. The Afghan soon followed by the saAie 
track, to glean whatever the Persian had spared. The^Jauts 
establ.jhed themselves on the Jumna. The Seiks devastated 
Lahore. Every part of India, from Tanpre to the Himalayas, 
was laid under contribution by the Mahrattas. The people 
were ground down to the dust by the oppressor without and the 
oppressor within, by the robber from whom the nabob was 
unable to protect thepi, hy the nabob who tc»k whatever the 
robber had left to them. All the evils of despotism, and all 
the evils of anarchy, pressed at once on that miserable race. 
They knew nothing of government but its exactions. Desola- 
tion was in their imperial cities, and famine all along the banks 
of their broad and redundant rivers. It seamed that a few 
more years would suffice to efface all traces of the opulence and 
civilisation of an earlier age. 

Such was the state of India when the company began to take 
part in the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty 
years have elapsed sirice we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest 
between two rival families for the sovereignty of*a small corner 
of the peninsula. From that moment commenced a great, a 
stupendous process, the reconstruction of a decomposed society. 
Two generations have passed away; and the piocess is complete. 
The scattered fragments af»the empire of Aurungzebe have been 
united in an empiife s^ongQj- and more closely knit together 
than that which ^Aurungzebe ruled. The ^ower of the new 
sovereij^ns pienetrates their dominions more completely, and is 
far more implicitly o^beyed , than was that of the proudest princes 
of thfi Mogul dynasty. ^ • 

It is trieHhat the early history of this great revolution is 
chequered with guilt and shame. It is true that the founders 
of our Indian Empire too often abused the strength which they 
de»i»'fd from superior energy and superior knowledge. It is 
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true that^ with some of the highest qualities of the race from 
which they Sprang, they combined some of the worst defects 
of the rjce over which they ruled. How should it have been 
otherwise? Born in huipble station, accustomed to earn a 
slender maintenance by obscure industry, they found them- 
selves transformed in a few months from clerks drudging over 
desks, or captains in marching regiments, into statesmen and 
generals, with armies at their command, with the revenues of 
kingdoms at their disposal, with power to make and depose 
sovereigns at their pleasure. They were what it was natural 
tjjat men should be wsbo had been raised by so rapid an ascent 
to so dizzy an eminence, profuse and rapacious, imperious and 
corriJjpt. 

It is true, then, tl^t there was too much foundation for the 
representations of those satirists and dramatists who held up 
the character of the English nabob to the derision and hatred 
of a former generation. It is true tlia t some d isgracef iil intrigues , 
some unjust and cruel wars, some instances of odious perfidy and * 
avarice, stain tHfe annals of our Eastern j^mpire. It is true that 
the duties of government and legislation were long wholly 
neglected or carelessly performed. It is true that when the 
conquerors at length began to apply themselves in earnest to 
the discharge of their high functions, they committed the errors 
natural to rulefs who were but imperfectly acquainted with 
the language and manners of their subjects. It is true that 
some plans, which were dictated by the purest and most bene- 
volent feelings have not been attended by the desired success. 

It is true that India suffers to this day from a heavy burden 
of taxation and from a defective systeifl of law. It is true, I 
fear, that in those states which are connected with us by sub- 
sidiary alliance, all the evils of oriental despotisn^^have too 
frequently shown themselves m their most loathsome and 
destructive form. 

All this is true. Yet in the hist®^ and in the present state 
of our Indian hmpire I see ample rea^n for exultation and for 
a good hope. • 

I see that we have established order where we found ednfusion. 

I see that the petty dynasties which were generated by the cor- 
iiiptfon of the gr^t Mahometan empire, and which, a century 
ago, kept all India in constant agitation, have b?en* quelled by 
one overwhelming ‘power. I see that the predatory tribes, 
which, in the middle of the last century, passed annually over 
the harvests of India with the destructive rapidity of a hurricane. 
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have quailed before the valour of a braver and sterner race, 
have been vanquished, scattered, hunted to theii^strongholds, 
and either extirpated by the English sword, or compelled to 
exchange the pursuits of rapine for ^ose of industry. 

I look back for many years; and Tsee scarcely a trace of the 
vices which blemished the splendid fame of the first conquerors 
of Bengal. I see peace studiously preserved. I see faith in- 
violably maintained towards feeble and dependent states. I 
see confidence gradually infused into the minds of suspicious 
neighbours. I see the horrors of war mitigated by the chivalrous 
and Christian spirit of Europe. I see examples of moderation 
and clemency, such as I should seek in vain in the annals of any 
other victorious and dominant nation. I see captive tyfknts^ 
whose i-reachery and cruelty might have excused a severe retri- 
bution, living in security, comfort, and dignity, under the 
protection of the government which they laboured to destroy. 

^ I see a large body of civil and military functionaries resembling 
in nothing but capacity and valour those adventurers who, 
seventy years ago, canje hither, laden with wealth and infamy, 
to parade before our fathers the plundered treasures of Bengal 
and Tanjore. I reflect with pride that to the doubtful splendour 
which surrounds the memory of Hastings and of Clive, we can 
oppose the spotless glory of Elphii^tone and Munro. I con- 
template with reverence and dglight the honfiurable poverty 
which is the evidence of rectitude flrnSly maintained amidst 
strong temptations. I rejoice to see my countrymen, after 
ruling millions of subjects, after commanding victorious armies, 
after dictating terms of peace at the gates of hostile capitals, 
after administering the revenues of great provinces, after judging 
the causes of wealthy zemindars, after residing ‘at the courts 
of tributajv kings, return to their native land with no more than 
a decent competence. ^ 

I see a government anxiously bent on the public good. Even 
in^its errors 1 recognise d'paternal feeling towards the great 
people committed to itsrharg^. I sfee toleration slnctly main- 
tained : yet 1 see bloody and degrading supePstitions gradually 
losing tlieir power. J see the morality, the philosophy, the taste 
of Europe, beginning to produce a Salutary effect on the hearts ^ 
and understandings of our subjects. I see the public mifid of 
India, that^public mind which we found debased and contracted 
by the worst forms of political and religious 'hyranny, expanding 
' itself to just and noble views of the ends of government and of 
the social duties of man. 
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I see evilv but I see the government actively employed in the 
work of reiAedying those evils. The taxation is heavy; but 
the wor|g of retreading is unsparingly pursued. The mischiefs 
arising from the system of subsidiary alliance are great: but 
the rulers of India are fully aware of those mischiefs, and are 
engaged in guarding against them. Wherever they now inter- 
fere for the purpose of Supporting a native government, they 
interfere also for the purpose of reforming it. 

Seeing these things, then, am 1 prepared to discard the com- 
pany as an organ of government? I am not. Assuredly I will 
ngver shrink from innovation where I see reason to believe that 
innovation will be improvement.' That the present govem- 
menl^does not shrink from innovations which it considers' as 
improvements the bi^ now before the House sufficiently shows. 
But surely the burden of the proof lies on the innovators. They 
are bound to show that there is a fair probability of obtaining some 
advantage before they call upon us to take up the foundations 
of the Indian government. I have no superstitious veneratiSh ' 
for the Court ofOirectors or the Court oi^Proprietors. Find me 
a better council: find me a better constituent body: and I am 
r^y for a change. But of all the substitutes for the company 
which have hitherto been suggested, not one has been proved to 
be better than the company; and most of them I could, I think, 
easily prove t& be worse. Circumstances might force us to 
hazard a change. If tile company were to refuse to accept of the 
government unless we would grant pecuniary terms which I 
thought extravagant, or unless we gave up the clauses in this * 
bill which permit Europeans to hold landed property and natives 
to hold office, I would take them at theft’ word. But I will not 
discard them "in the mere rage of experiment. * 

Do I call the government of India a perfect government? 
Very far from it. No nation can be perfectly well governed till 
it is cofcipetent to govern itself. I compare the Indian govern- 
ment with other governments of thea^me class, with despotisms, 
with military despotisms, with# foreign rnilitary despotisms; 
and I find none ttiat approaches it in excellence. I compare it 
with the government of the Roman provinces, with tht? govern- 
ment of the Spanish colonies; and I am country 

«andmny age. Here are a hundred millions of people under the 
absolute rule of a few strangers, differing from tHfeirf physically, 
differing from theift morally, mere Mamelukes, not bom in the 
country which they rule, not meaning to lay their bones in it. If 
you require me to make this government 2 ts good as that of 
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England^ France, or the United States of America, \ own frankly 
that 1 can do no such thing. Reasoning a priori^ I should have 
come to the conclusion that such a government must be g, horrible 
tyranny. It is a source of constant amazement to me that it is 
so good as 1 find it to be. I will Aot, therefore, in a case in 
which I have neither principles nor precedents to guide me, pull 
down the existing system on account its theoretical defects. 
For I know that any system which 1 could put in its place would 
be equally condemned by theory, while it would not be equally 
sanctioned by experience. 

Some change in the constitution of 1j>e company was, aj I 
have shown, rendered inevitable by the opening of the China 
trade ; and it was the duty of the government to take cam that 
the change should not be prejudicial to India. There were 
many ways in which the compromise between commerce and 
territory might have been effected. We might have taken the 
assets, and paid a sum down, leaving the company to invest 
tliat sum as they chose. We might have offered Imglish 
security with a lower mterest. We might #have taken the 
course which the late ministers designed to take. They would 
have left the company in possession of the means of carrying 
on its trade in competition with private merchants. My firm 
belief is that, if this course had been taken, the company must, 
in a very few years, have abandoned the trafSe, or the trade 
would have ruined the compan)?! It wUs not, however, solely 
or principally by regard for the interest of the company, or of 
English merchants generally, that the government was guided on 
this occasion. The course which appeared to us the most likely 
to promote the interests of our Eastern Empire was to make the 
proprietors of India stock creditors of the Indian territory. 
Their interest will thus be in a great measure the same with the 
interest 6f the people whom they are to rule. Their income 
will depend on the revenues of their empire The revenues of 
tln-ir empire will depend on, the manner in which the affairs of 
that empire are administered. We furnish thc’o with the 
strongest motives to watch over the interests of the cultivator 
and the* trader, to maintain peace, to carry on with vigour the 
work of entrenchment, to detect * and pumsh extortion and 
corruption. Though they live at a distance ^om India, though 
few of them have ever seen or may ever see the people whom 
they nilC) they will have a great stake in thse happiness of their 
subjects. If their misgovemment should produce disorder in 
the finances, they will themselves feel the effects of that disorder 
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in their own household expenses. I believe this to be, next to ^ 
a representative constitution, the constitution which is the best 
security for good government. A representative constitution 
India oJnnot at present have. And we have therefore, I think, 
given her the best constitution of which she is capable. 

One word as to the new arrangement which we propose with 
respect to the patronage. It is intended to introduce the prin- 
ciple of competition in the disposal of writerships; and from 
this change I cannot but anticipate the happiest results. The 
civil servants of the company are undoubtedly a highly respect- 
able body of men; and in that body, as in every large body, 
there are some persoi£ of very eminent ability. I rejoice most 
cordjally to see this. I rejoice to see that the standard of 
morality is so high in England, that intelligence is so generally 
diffused through Enfland, that young persons who are taken 
from the mass of society, by favour and not by merit, and who 
are therefore only fair samples of the mass, should, when placed 
in situations of high importance, Be so seldom found wantisg. • 
But it is not thg less true that India is entitled to the service of 
the best talents which England can sparC. That the average of 
intelh'gence and virtue is very high in this country is matter for 
honest exultation. But it is no reason for employing average 
men where you can obtain superior ^en. Consider too. Sir, 
how rapidly th| public mind of India is advancing, how much 
attention is already pevd by tke higher classes of the natives to 
those intellectual pursuits on the cultivation of which the • 
superiority of the European race to the rest of mankind prin- • 
cipally depends. Surely, in such circumstances, from motives 
of selfish poh'cy, if from no higher motive, we ought to fill the 
magistracies pf our Eastern Empire with men who may do • 
honour to their country, with men w'ho may represent the best 
part of the English nation. This, Sir, is our objeA^ and we 
believe ^at by the plan which is now proposed this object will 
be attained. It is proposed that for^every vacancy in the ciyil 
service four candidates shall be named, a^ the best candidate 
selected by examigation. We conceivtPthat, under this system, 
the persons sent out will be young men above par, young men 
superior either in talents 01; in intelligenc# to the mass. It is 
said,.! know, that examinations in Latin, in Greek, and in 
mathematics, are ho tests of what men will prov# tq be in life. 

I am perfectly awarg that they are not infallible tests: but that 
they are tests 1 confidently maintain. Look at every walk of 
life, at this House, at the other House, at the Bar, at the Bench, 

£2 
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at the Churchy and sjee whether it be not true that those who 
attain high distinction in the world were genera^y men who 
were distinguished in their academic career. Indeed^ Sir, this 
objection would prove far too much even for those wlio use it. 
It would prove that there is no usefat all in education. Why 
should we put boys out of their way? Why should we force a 
lad, who would much rather fly a kite cr trundle a hoop, to learn 
his Latin Grammar? Why should we keep a young man to his 
Thucydides or his Laplace, when he would much rather be 
shooting? Education would be mere useless torture, if, at two 
or three and twenty, a man who had neglected his studies were 
exactly on a par with a man who had applied himself to thtfm, 
exactly as hkely to perform all the offices of public lifg with 
credit to himself and with advantage to society. Whether the 
English system of education be good df* bad is not now the 
question. Perhaps I may think that too much time is given to 
the ancient languages and to the abstract sciences. But what 
then? Whatever be the languages, whatever be the sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, the fashjon to teach, the 
persons who become the greatest proficients in those languages 
and those sciences will generally be the flower of the youth, the 
most acute, the most industrious, the most ambitious of honour- 
able distinctions. If the Ptolemaic system were taught at 
Cambridge instead of the Newtonian, the seniqr wrangler would 
nevertheless be in general a superior m?n to the wooden spoon. 
If, instead of learning Greek, we learned the Cherokee, the man 
who understood the Cherokee best, who made the most correct 
and melodious Cherokee verses, who comprehended most 
accurately the effect of the Cherokee particles, would generally 
be a superior man to him who was destitute of tly?se accomplish- 
ments. If astrology were taught at our Universities, the young 
man whb*cast nativities best would generally turn out a superior 
man. If alchymy were taught, the young man who shoived most 
activity in the pursuit of ^he philosopher's stone w'ould generally 
turn out a superior* man. 

I will only add ofie ot&er obse'^vatio^ on this subject. 
Although I am iftclined to think that too exclusive an attention 
is paid in 'the education of you^g English gentlemen to the 
dead languages, I conceive that when you are choosing ipen to 
fill situations for which the very first and ''most indispensable 
qualification is familiarity with foreign Ispiguages, it would be 
difficult to find a better test of their fitness than their classical 
acquirements. 
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Some persons have expressed doubts as to the possibility of 
procuring ^ir examinations. I am quite sure that no person 
who has been either at Cambridge or at Oxford can entertain 
such doubts. 1 feel^ indeed^ that I ought to apologise for even 
noticing an objection so ffivolous. 

Next to the opening of the China trade, Sir, the change most 
eagerly demanded hy Ijjie English people was, that the restric- 
tions on the admission of Europeans to India should be removed. 
In this change there are undoubtedly very great advantages. 
The chief advantage is, I think, the improvement which the 
minds of our native subjects may be expected to derive from 
free intercourse with%i people far advanced beyond themselves 
in intellectual cultivation. I cannot deny, however, that the 
advintages are attended with some danger. 

The danger is th^t the new comers, belonging to the ruling 
nation, resembling in colour, in language, in manners, those 
who hold supreme military and political power, and differing 
in all these respects from the great mass of the population, esay, 
consider themselves as a superior class, and may trample on 
the indigenous face. Hitherto there have been strong restraints 
on Europeans resident in India. Licences were not easily 
obtained. Those residents who were in the service of the 
company liad obvious motives for conducting themselves with 
propriety. If they incurred tlie serious displeasure of the 
government, tneir h|jpes ot promotion were blighted. Even 
those who were not in the public service were subject to the , 
formidable power which the government possessed of banishing# 
them at its pleasure. 

The licence of the government will ngw no longer be necessary 
to persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of India. , 
The power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Unless, 
therefore, w'e mean to leave the natives exposed to^e tyranny 
and iqpolence of every profligate adventurer who may visit the 
East, we must place the European under the same power wj^iich 
legislates for the Hindoo. No maitfovcs political freedom more 
than I. But a privilege enjoy fid by a. few individuals, in the 
midst of a vast population who do not enjoy it, oughtjiot to be 
called freedom. It is tyranny. In the West Indies I have not 
the least doubt that the existence of the trial by jury and of 
legfslative assemblies has tended to make the (^n^ition of the 
slaves worse than it would otherwise have been. Or, to go to 
India itself for an* instance, though I fully believe that a mild 
penal code is better than a severe penal code, the worst of all 
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systems was surely that of having a mild code for the Brahmins, 
who sprang from the head of the Creator, whil^there was a 
severe code for the Sudras, who sprang from his feet. India 
has suffered enough already from the distinction of cartes, and 
from the deeply rooted prejudices 1/hich that distinction has 
engendered. God forbid that we should inflict on her the curse* 
of a new caste, that we should send herci new breed of Brahmins, 
authorised to treat all the native population as Parias ! * 

With a view to the prevention of this evil, we propose to give 
to the supreme government the power of legislating for 
Europeans as well as for natives. We propose that the regula- 
tions of the government shall bind the^ King’s Court as thty 
bind all other courts, and that registration by the judges of 
tbe K'ng’s Courts shall no longer be necessary to give v^idity 
to those regulations within the towns of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. 

I could scarcely. Sir, believe my ears when I heard this part 
of 6ur plan condemned in anotheu: place. I should have thought 
that it would have been received with peculi^ favour in that 
quarter where it has fhet with the most severe condemnation. 
What, at present, is the case? If the Supreme Court and the 
government differ on a question of jurisdiction, or on a question 
of legislation within the towns which are the seats of govern- 
ment, there is absolutely no umpire bat the imperial parliament. 
The device of putting one wilct' elephant between two tame 
elephants was ingenious : but it may not always be practicable. 

^ Suppose a tame elephant between two wild elephants, or suppose 
that the whole herd should run wild together. The thing is not 
without example. An^ is it not most unjust and ridiculous that, 
on one side of a ditch, the edict of the governor-general should 
have the fprce of law, and that on the other side it should be 
of no efffict unless registered by the judges of the Supreme 
Court If the registration be a security for good legislation, 
wff are bound to give that/ecurity to all classes of our subjects. 

If the registration be not a s^ecurity for good legislation, why 
give it to any.^ ‘ Is the V^tem good.^ Ext^d it. Is it bad? 
Abolish"it. ^But m the name of common sense do not leave it 
as it is. It is.as ab^rd as our old, law of sanctuary. The law 
^whicK authorises imprisonment for debt may be good or Jbad, 
But no man <h his senses can approve of the ancient system* 
under wh|ch a debtor who might be arreste4 in Fleet Street was 
safe as soon as he had scampered into Whitefriars. Just in the 
same way, doubts may fairly be entertained about the expedi- 
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ency of allying four or five persons to make laws for India; 
but to allow them to make laws for all India without the 
Mahrattg ditch,* and to except Calcutta, is the height of 
absurdity. 

- I say, therefore, that efther you must enlarge the power of 
the Supreme Court, ant^give it a general veto on laws, or you 
must enlarge the power of the government, and make its regula- 
tions binding on all courts without distinction. The former 
course no person has ventured to propose. To the latter course 
objections have been made; but objections which to me, I 
ngist own, seem altogether frivolous. 

It is acknowledged that of late years inconvenience has arisen 
fromtthe relation in which the Supreme Court stands to the 
government. But, itis said, that court was originally instituted 
for the protection oi natives against Europeans. The wise 
course would therefore be to restore its original character. 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that the Supreme Court has never been 
so mischievous as during the fitst ten years of its power, or so ‘ 
respectable as it*has lately been. EveryJjody who knows any- 
thing of its early history knows that, during a considerable 
time, it was the terror of Bengal, the scourge of the native 
population, the screen of European delinquents, a convenient 
tool of the government for^all purposes of evil, an insurmount- 
able obstacle t8 the government 'in all undertakings for the 
public good ; that its proceedings were made up of pedantry, 
cruelty, and corruption ; that its disputes with the government 
were at one time on the point of breaking up the whole fabric 
of society; and that a convulsion was averted only by the 
dexterous policy of Wairen Hastings, #ho at last bought off 
the oppositiorf of the Chief Justice for eight thousand pounds 
a year. It is notorious that, while the Supreme CoivJ opposed 
Hastings in all his best measures, it was a thoroughgoing 
accompuce in his worst ; that it took part in the most scandalous 
of those proceedings which, fifty ye»ft ago^ roused the indigna- 
tion of parliament and of the comntryi that it assisted in the 
spoliation of the pfrincesses of Oude; that it passed sentence of 
death on Nuncomar. And this is the court which w6 are to 
restore from its present statefof degeneracy to its original purity. 
This ts the protectkin which we are to give to the natives against 
the Europeans. Sir, so far is it from being fru8 that the 
character of the Supreme Court has deteriorated, that it has, 
perhaps, improved more than any other institution in India. 
But the evil lies dedp in the nature of the institution itself^ 
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The judges have in our time deserved the greatest respect. 
Their judgment and integrity have done much to mitigate the 
vices of the system. The worst charge that can be brought 
against any of them is that of pertiijacity, disinterested, con- 
scientious pertinacity, in error. The real evil is the state of the 
law. You have two supreme powers India. There is no 
arbitrator except a legislature fifteen thousand miles off. Such 
a system is on the face of it an absurdity in politics. My 
wonder is, not that this system has several times been on the 
point of producing fatal consequences to the peace and resources 
of India; — those, I think, are the woitls in which Warrep 
Hastings described the effect of the contest between his govern- 
ment and the judges; — but that it has not actually prodficed 
such consequences. The most distinguished members of the 
Indian Government, the most distinguished judges of the 
Supreme Court, call upon you to reform this system. Sir 
Cljarles Metcalfe, Sir Charles Gre 3 j, represent with equal urgency 
the expediency of having one single paramount council armed 
with legislative power.» 1 ne admission of Eurfipeans to India 
renders it absolutely necessary not to delay our decision. The 
effect of that admission would be to raise a hundred questions, 
to produce a hundred contests between the council and the 
judicature. The government would paralysed at the precise 
moment at which all its enei^y \^as required. ^While the two 
equal powers were acting in opposite directions, the whole 
^machine of the state would stand still. The Europeans would 
be uncontrolled. The natives would be unprotected. The 
consequences.! will not pretend to foresee. Everything beyond 
^ is darkness and confusion. 

Having given to the government supreme legis'lative power, 
we next R^opose to give to it for a time the assistance of a 
commission for the purpose of digesting and reforming the laws 
of India, so that those laws may, as soon as possible, be formed 
into a code, Gentlqpien 6f whom I wish to speak with the 
highest respect have exgTCssetl a doulit whether India be at 
present in a fit state to receive a benefit which is not yet enjoyed 
by this free and higljjy civilised country. Sir, I can allow to 
this a/gument very little weight beyond that which it derives 
from the p^rsjnal authority of those who use it. For, iif the* 
first place, our freedom and our high civilisation make this 
improvethent, desirable as it must always be‘, less indispensably 
necessary to us than to our Indian subjects; and in the next 
place, our freedom and civilisation, I fear, make it far more 
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difficult for us to obtain this bene^t for ourselves than to 
bestow it onVhem. 

I believe that no country ever stood so much in need of a 
code of laws as India; and 1 believe also that there never was 
a country in which the yh.nt might so easily be supplied. I 
said that there were- many points of analogy between the state 
of that country after th^fall of the Mogul power, and the state 
of Europe after the fall of the Roman empire. In one respect 
the analogy is very striking. As there were in Europe then, so 
there are in India now, several systems of law widely differing 
from each other, but coexisting and coequal. The indigenous 
population has its own laws. Each of the successive races of 
conqTjerors has brought with it its own peculiar jurisprudence: 
the Mussulman his ^ran and the innumerable commentators 
on the Koran; the Efiglishman his Statute Book and his Term 
Reports. As there were established in Italy, at one and the 
same time, the Roman law, the lombard law, the Ripuarian 
law, the Bavarian law, and thfe Salic law, so we have now*hi 
our Eastern empire Hindoo law, Mahometan law, Parsee law, 
English law, perpetually mingling with each other and disturbing 
each other, varying with the person, varying with the place. 
In one and the same cause the process and pleadings are in the 
fashion of one nation, the judgment is according to the laws of 
another. An issue is evolved according to the rules of West- 
minster, and decided sfccordiilg to those of Benares. The only 
Mahometan book in the nature of a code is the Koran; the 
only Hindoo book, the Institutes. Everybody who knows ' 
those books knows that they provide for a very small part of 
the cases which must arise in every community. All beyond 
them is comment and tradition. Our regulations in civil 
matters do not define rights, but merely establislj remedies. 
If a point of Hindoo law arises, the judge calls on the Pundit 
for an Opinion. If a point of Mahometan law arises, the judge 
applies to the Cauzee. What the integrity of these functionasries 
is, we may learn from Sir Willi^n Jqpes.* That eminent man 
declared that he eould not answer it to his conscience to decide 
any point of law on the faith of a Hindoo expositor. Sir 
Thomas Strange confirms this declaration? Even if there were 
jio suspicion of ccyruption on the part of the interpreters of the 
law, the science which they profess is in such S state of con- 
fusion that no reliance can be placed on their answers. Sir 
Francis Macnaghten tells us, that it is a delusion to fancy that 
there is any known and fixed law under which the Hindoo 
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people live; that texts may be produced on any side of any 
question; that expositors equal in authority perpetually contra- 
dict each other: that the obsolete law is perpetually confounded 
with the law actually in force; and that the first lesson to be 
impressed on a functionary who has •io administer Hindoo law 
is that it is vain to think of extracting certainty from the books 
of the jurist. The consequence is that^n practice the decisions 
of the tribunals are altogether arbitrary. What is administered 
is not law, but a kind of rude and capricious equity. I asked 
an able and excellent judge lately returned from India how one 
of our Zillah Courts would decide several legal questions of 
great importance, questions not involving considerations ^f 
religion or of caste, mere questions of commercial law.f. He 
told mw that it was a mere lottery. He Jcnew how he should 
himself decide them. But he knew nothfiig more. I asked a 
most distinguished civil servant of the company, with reference 
to the clause in this bill on Jthe subject of slavery, whether at 
pi^ent, if a dancing girl ran awf*y from her master, the judge 
would force her to go back. “ Some judges,” be said, “ send a 
girl back. Others set' her at liberty. The whole is a mere 
matter of chance. Everything depends on the temper of the 
individual judge.” 

Even in this country we have had complaints of judge-made 
law; even m this country, where tHe standardi'of morality is 
higher than in almost any other part ef the world; where, 
during several generations, not one depositary of our legal 
'traditions has incurred the suspicion of personal corruption; 
where there are popular institutions; where every decision is 
watched by a shrewd and learned audience; where there is an 
intelligent and observant public; where every remarkable case 
is fully repprted in a hundred newspapers; where, in short, 
there is everything which can mitigate the evils of such a 
system. But judge-made law, where there is an absolute 
government and a lax morr.]ity, where there is no bar and no 
public, is a curse and* a sca^da^^ not to be endured. It is time 
that the magistrate should know what law hens to administer, 
that the* subject should know under what law he is to live. 
We do not mean that*' all the people^of India should live under 
the sahie law; far from it; there is not a y^'ord in the bill,, 
there was net word in my right honourable friend’s speech, 
susceptible of such an interpretation. We know how desirable 
that object iS; but we also know that it is unattainable. We 
know t^t respect must be paid to feelings generated by differ- 
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ences of religion, of nation, and of caste. Much, 1 am persuad^, 
may be doiA to assimilate the different systems of law without 
woundii^ those feelings. But, whether we assimilate those 
systems or not, let us ascertain them ; let us digest them. We 
propose no rash innovatidh; we wish to give no shock to the 
prejudices of any part of our subjects. Our principle is simply 
this; uniformity where ^ou can have it: diversity where ybu 
must have it; but in all cases certainty. 

As I believe that India stands more in need of a code than 
any other country in the world, I believe also that there is no 
country on which ths^Jt great benefit can more easily be con- 
ferred. A code is almost the only blessing, perhaps it is the 
only tlessing, which absolute governments are better fitted to 
confer on a nation than popular governments. The work of 
digesting a vast and Atificial system of unwritten jurisprudence 
is far more easily performed, and far better performed, by few 
minds than by many, by a Napojeon than by a chamber of 
deputies and a chamber of ptfers, by a government like that • 
of Prussia or Jdenmark than by a government like that of 
England. A quiet knot of two or three veteran jurists is an 
infinitely better machinery for such a purpose than a large 
popular assembly divided, as such assemblies almost always 
are, into adverse factions. This seems to me, therefore, to be 
precisely that jJoint of tim*e at which the advantage of a com- 
plete written code of •laws may most easily be conferred on 
India. It is a work which cannot be well performed in an age 
of barbarism, which cannot without great difficulty be performed • 
in an age of freedom. It is a work which especially belongs to 
a government like that cf India, to an e«lightened and paternal 
despotism. » • 

I have detained the House so long, Sir, that I will^defer what 
I had to say on some parts of this measure, importlint parts, 
indeed,*but far less important, as I think, than those to which I 
have adverted, till we are in commit##e. There is, however, «ne 
part of the bill on which, after jvhat has Recently passed else- 
where, I feel mystlf irresistibly impelled to say a few words. I 
allude to that wise, that benevolent, that noble clause which 
enacts that no native of our Indian Empire shall, by reason of 
Jiis •olour, his descent, or his religion, be incapable of holding 
office. At the risk of being called by that nickhaitie which is 
regarded as the most opprobrious of all nicknames by men of 
selfish hearts and contracted minds, at the risk of being called 
a philosopher, I must say that, to the last day of my life, I shall 
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be proud of having been one of those who assisted in ihe framing 
of the bill which contains that clause. We are told that the 
time can never come when the natives of India can be s^mitted 
to high civil and military office. We arc told that this is the 
condition on which we hold our powir. We are told that we 
are bound to confer on our subjects every benefit — which they 
are capable of enjoying ? — no ; — ^which if is in our power to con- 
fer on them? — no; — but which we can confer on them without 
hazard to the perpetuity of our own domination. Against that 
proposition I solemnly protest as inconsistent alike with sound 
policy and sound morality. t ^ 

I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this most 
delicate matter. I feel that, for the good of India itselff the 
admission of natives to high office must»be effected by slow 
degrees. But that, when the fulness of tiifie is come, when the 
interest of India requires the change, we ought to refuse to make 
that change lest we should endanger our own power, this is a 
doctrine of which I cannot think Without indignation. Govern- 
ments, like men, may Ijiy existence too dear. Propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas,” is a despicable policy both in indivi- 
duals and in states. In the present case, such a policy would be 
not only despicable, but absurd. The mere extent of empire is 
not necessarily an advantage. To many governments it has 
been cumbersome; to some it 4ias been fatal. Itfwill be allowed 
by every statesman of our time that thd prosperity of a com- 
munity is made up of the prosperity of those who compose the 
^community, and that it is the most childish ambition to covet 
dominion which adds to no man’s comfort or security. To the 
great trading nation, tb the great manufacturing nation, no 
progress which any portion of the human race tan make in 
knowledge, jn taste for the conveniences of life, or in the wealth 
by which those conveniences are produced, can be matter of 
indifference. It is scarcely possible to calculate the Ifenefits 
which we might derive from, the diffusion of European civilisa- 
tion among the vast popylation of the East. It >uld be, on 
the most selfish view of the case, far betteiTfor us that the 
people oP India were well governed and independent of us, than 
ill governed and subject to us; tha<, they were ruled by their 
own kings, but wearing our broadcloth, and working with tour, 
cutlery, thin ^hat they were performing their salaams to 
English collectors and English magistrates, but were too 
ignorant to value, or too poor to buy, English manufactures. 
To trade with civilised men is infinitely more profitable than to 
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govern savages. That would, indeed, be a doting wisdom, 
whicn, in order that India might remain a dependency, would 
make it an useless and costly dependency, which would keep a 
hundred millions of men from being our customers in order that 
they might continue to be ftur slaves. 

It was, as Bernier tdls us, the practice of the miserajjle 
tyrants whom he found in India, when they dreaded the 
capacity and spirit of some distinguished subject, and yet could 
not venture to murder him, to administer to him a daily dose of 
the pousta, a preparation of opium, the effect of which was in a 
fe^ months to destroy»all the bodily and mental powers of the 
wretch who was drugged with it, and to turn him into a helpless 
idiot.* The detestable artifice, more horrible than assassination 
itself, was worthy of those who employed it. It is no model for 
the English nation. ^Ve shall never consent to administer the 
pousta to a whole community, to stupefy and paralyse a great 
people whom God has committed toour charge, for the wretched 
purpose of rendering them iftore amenable to our contfol. 
iVhat is power \forth if it is founded on vice, on ignorance, and 
on misery ; if we can hold it only by violating the most sacred 
duties which as governors we owe to the governed, and which, 
as a people blessed with far more than an ordinary measure of 
political liberty and of intfllectual light, we owe to a race de- 
based by three* thousand years of despotism and priestcraft? 
We are free, we are cri^ilised,*to little purpose, if we grudge to 
any portion of the human race an equal measure of freedom and 
civilisation. • 

Are wc to keep the people of India ignorant in order that we 
may keep them submissive? Or do wef think that we can give 
them knowledge without awakening ambition? Or do we * 
mean tc awaken ambition and to provide it with nfj legitimate 
vent? Who will answer any of these questions in tlfe affirma- 
tive? \et one of them must be answered in the affirmative, 
by every person who maintains tha* we ought permanently to 
exclude the natives from high office.^ I*have no fears. The 
path of duty is pllin before us; and it is also the path of wisdom, 
of national prosperity, of national honour. • 

The destinies of our Indian Empire a/e covered with thick 
•darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as to the fate 
reserved for a state which resembles no other Ih history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws which regulate its growth and its decay are still un- 
known to us. It may be that the public mind of India may 
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expand under our system till it has outgrown that ^stem ; that 
by good government we may educate our subjects inix) a capacity 
for Better government; that, having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand 
European institutions. \^ether sudh a day will ever come I 
kncvvir not. But never will I attempt to avert or to retard it. 
Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest 
depths of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to 
have made them desirous and capable of all the privileges of 
citizens, would indeed be a title to gloiry all our own. Tlje 
sceptre, may pass away from us. Unforeseen accidents may 
derange our most profound schemes of policy. Victory tmay 
be inconstant to our arms. But there arc triumphs which are 
followed by no reverse. There is an em{)ire exempt from all 
natural causes of decay. Those triumphs are the pacific 
triumphs of reason over barbarism; that empire is the im- 
perishable empire of our arts and our morals, our literature and 
our laws. ^ « « 


A SPEECH 

% 

Delivered at Edinburgh on May 29, 1839 

The elevation of Mr. Abercromby to the peerage in May 1839, caused a 
vacancy in the representation of the city of Edinburgh A meeting 
of the electors was called to consider of the manner in which the 
vacancy should be supplied At this meeting the following Speech 
was made. 

My Lord Provost and Gentlemen, — At the request of^ very 
largfr and respectable portioccof body, I appear before you 
as a candidate for a high and jBolemn trust, which, uninvited, 

I should have thought it presumption to scDiicit, but which, 
thus invited, I should think it cowardice to decline. If I had 
felt myself justified in*following my «wn inclinations, I am not 
sure that even a summons so honourable as that which I have < 
received wo aid* have been sufficient to draw me away from' 
pursuits far better suited to my taste and* temper than the 
turmoil of political warfare. But I feel that my lot is cast 
in times in which no man is free to judge, merely according to his 
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own taste and temper, whether he will devote himself to active 
or to contemplative life; in times in which society has a right to 
demand, from every one of its members, activ^ and strenuous 
exertions. I have, therefore, obeyed your call; and I now 


present myself before yoy for the purpose of ofifering to you, 
not, what I am sure you would reject with disdain, flattery, 
degrading alike to a cyindidate, and to a constituent body; 


but such reasonable, candid, and manly explanations as become 
the mouth of a free man ambitious of the confidence of a free 


people. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that I stand here uncon- 
nected with this great Community. It would be mere affectation 
not to acknowledge that with respect to local questions I have 
mucS to learn ; but I hope that you will find in me no sluggish 
or inattentive learne{. From an early age I have felt a strong 
interest in Edinburgh, although attached to Edinburgh by no 
other tics than those which are common to me with multitudes; 
that tie which attaches every min of Scottish blood- to J;he ^ 
ancient and renowned capital of our race; that tie which 
attaches every Student of history to the spot ennobled by so 
many great and memorable events; that tie which attaches 
every traveller of taste to the most beautiful of British cities ; and 
that tie which attaches every lover of literature to a place which, 
since it has ceased to be the seat of empire, has derived from 
poetry, philosophy, and eloqyence a far higher distinction than 
empire can bestow. If to those ties it shall now be your pleasure 
to add a tie still closer and more peculiar, I can only assure you , 
that it shall be the study of my life so to conduct myself in these 
our troubled times that you may have 50 reason to be ashamed 
of your choic^. 

' Those gentlemen who invited me to appear as a candidate 
before you were doubtless acquainted with the part \^ich I took 
in public affairs during the three first parliaments of the late 
king. Circumstances have since that time undergone great 
alteration; but no alteration has tdScen place in my principles. 

I do not mean to say that thdhght, ■•discussion, and the new 
phenomena produced by the operation of a new representative 
system, have not led me to modify some of .jny views on questions 
of (Retail; but, with respect to the fundamental principles of 
•government, my* opinions are still what they when, in 
'1831 and 1832, I took part, according to the measures of my 
abilities, in that great pacific victory which purified the repre- 
sentative |ystem of England, and which first gave a real repre-' 
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sentative system to Scotland. Even at that time^ gentlemen, 
the leaning of my mind was in favour of one meagre to which 
the illustrious leader of the Whig party, whose name ought 
never to be mentioned without gratitude and reverence in any 
assembly of British electors, I mean Earl Grey, was under- 
stood to entertain strong objections, and to which his cabinet, 
as a cabinet, was invariably oppose^!. I speak of the vote 
by ballot. All that has passed since that time confirms me in 
the view which I was then inclined to take of that important 
question. At the same time I do not think that all the advan- 
tages are on one side and all the disadvantages on the other. 
I must admit that the effect of the practice of secret voting wowld 
be to withdraw the voter from the operation of some salutary 
and honourable, as well as of some pernicious and degrading 
motives. But seeing, as I cannot help seeing, that the practice 
of intimidation, instead of diminishing, is gaining ground, I 
am compelled to consider whether the time has not arrived 
W^en we are bound 1o apply what seems the only efficient 
remedy. And I am compelled to consider whether, in doing so, 
I am not strictly foMowmg the principles of* the Reform Bill 
to the legitimate conclusions. For surely those who supported 
the Reform Bill intended to give the people of Bntam a reality, 
not a delusion; to destroy nomination, and not to make an 
outward show of destroying it; tq bestow tl^e franchise, and 
not the name of the Iranchi^ ; apd least of all, to give suffering 
and humiliation under the name of the franchise. If men are 
to be returned to parliament, not by popular election, but by 
nomination, then I say without hesitation that the ancient 
system was much the best. Both systems alike sent men to 
parliament who were^not freely chosen by independent con- 
stituent bodies: but under the old system there was little or 
no need c*' intimidation, while, under the new system, we have 
the misery and disgrace produced by intimidation add^d to the 
process. If, therefore, we are to have nomination, I prefer the 
nomination which psed to take place at Old Sarum to the 
nomination which now •iakes^'place at Newark, in both cases 
you haye members returned at the will of one^nded proprietor : 
but at Newark yo\^ have two hundred ejectments into the 
bargain, to say nothing of the mortSication and remorse endured 
by all those wjio, though they were not ejected, yet voted against 
their consciences from fear of ejectment. 

There is perhaps no point on which gooS men of all parties 
are more completely agreed than on the necessity of restraining 
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and punishing corruption in the election of members of parlia- 
ment. Thi| evils of corruption are doubtless very great; but 
it appears to me that those evils which are attributed to corrup- 
tion with equal justice, be attributed to intimidation, and 
that intimidation produc^ also some monstrous evils with which 
corruption cannot be reproached. In both cases alike the 
elector commits a breach of trust. In both cases alike he 
employs for his own advantage an important power which was 
confided to him, that it might be used, to the best of his judgment, 
for the general good of the community. Thus far corruption 
and intimidation operate in the same manner. But there is 
8his difference betwiit the two systems; corruption operates 
by giving pleasure, intimidation by giving pain. To give a 
poof man five pounds causes no pain : on the contrary it pro- 
duces pleasure. It Js in itself no bad act: indeed, if the five 
pounds were given on another occasion, and without a corrupt 
object, it might pass for a benevolent act. But to tell a man 
that you will reduce him to situation in which he wiUjniss^ 
his former comforts, and in which his family will be forced to* 
beg their breacf, is a cruel* act. Corrupt-ion has a sort of illegiti- 
mate relationship to benevolence, and engenders some feelings 
of a cordial and friendly nature. There is a notion of cliarity 
connected with the distribution of the money of the rich among 
the needy, ev^n in a corrupt manner. The comic writer who 
tells us that the whoip systgn of* corruption is to be considered 
as a commerce of generosity on one side and of gratitude on the 
other, has rather exaggerated tlian misrepresented what really, 
takes place m many of these English constituent bodies where 
money is lavished to conciliate the^ favour and obtain the 
suffrages of fhe people. But in intimidation the whole process 
is an odious one. The whole feeling on the part of the elector* 
is that of shame, degradation, and hatred of the pei^^n to whom 
he ha^ given his vote. The elector is indeed placed in a worse 
situation than if he had no vote at all ; for there is not one of 
us who would not rather be withdfit a vpte than be compelled 
to give it to the person whom ITe dislikes above all others. 

Thinking, therefore, that the practice of intimidation has all 
the evils which are to be found in corn^tion, and t&at it has 
other evils which are nol to be found m corruption, I was 
naturally led to tonsider whether it was possible^ to^revent it by 
any process similar to that by which corruption is restrained. 
Corruption, you know, is the subject of penal laws. If it is 
brought home to the parties, they are liable^ severe punish- 
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ment. Although it is not often that it can be brought home, 
yet there are instances. I remember several mer/Of large pro- 
perty confined in Newgate for corruption. Penalties ha'^e l^en^ 
awarded against offenders to the amount of five hundred pounds. ^ 
Many members of parliament have l^en unseated on account of 
the malpractices of their agents. But you cannot, 1 am afraid, 
repress intimidation by penal laws. Cuch laws would infringe 
the most sacred rights of property. How can I require a man 
to deal with tradesmen who have voted against him, or to renew 
the leases of tenants who have voted against him ? What is it 
that the Jew says in the play? 

ril not answer that, 

But say it is my humour 

Or, as a Christian of our own time has expij?ssed himself, “ I have 
a right to do what I will with my own.’^ There is a great deal of 
weight in the reasoning of Shylock and the Duke of Newcastle. 
There would be an end of the right of property if you were to 
interdict a landlord from ejecting a tenant, if tjou were to force 
a gentleman to empley a particular butcher, and to take as 
much beef this year as last year. The principle of the right of 
property is that a man is not only to be allowed to dispose of his 
wealth rationally and usefully, but to be allowed to indulge his 
passions and caprices, to employ * whatever ^tradesmen and 
labourers he chooses, and to let, oc refuse to let, his land accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, without giving any reason or asking 
I. anybody’s leave. I remember that, on one of the first evenings 
on which I sate in the House of Commons, Mr. Poulett Thompson 
proposed a censure onJ:he Duke of Newcastle for His Grace’s 
, conduct towards the electors of Newark. Sir. Robert Peel 
opposed the motion, not only with considerable ability, but 
with, real V** unanswerable reasons. He asked if it was meant 
that a tenant who voted against his landlord was to keep his 
lea^. for ever. If so, tenants would vote against a landlord to 
secure themselves, aa they how vote with a landlord to secure 
themselves. I thought, ^d th&ik, this argum^t unanswerable ; 
but thermit is unanswerable in favour of the ballot; for, if it be 
impossible to deal with intimidatioji by punishment, you are 
bound 4;o consider whether there be any means of preven^on; 
and^the onljr mode of prevention that has ev£r been suggested* 
is the That the ballot has disadvai^tages to be set off]ii 

against its advantages, I admit; but it appears to me that we 
have; only a choice of evils, and that the evils for which the 
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ballot is a specific remedy are greater than any which the ballot 
is likely to ^oduce. Observe with what exquisite accuracy the 
ballot draws the line of distinction between the power which 
we ought to give to the proprietor and the power which we ought 
not to give him. It leavjes the proprietor the absolute power 
to do what he will with his own. Nobody calls upon him to say 
why he ejected this tenant, or took away his custom from that 
tradesman. It leaves him at liberty to follow his own tastes, to 
follow his strangest whims. The only thing which it puts 
beyond his power is the vote of the tenant, the vote of the trades- 
man, which It is our dj^ty to protect. I ought at the same time 
to say, that there is one objection to the ballot of a very serious 
natu|e^ but which I think may, nevertheless, be obviated. It 
IS quite clear that, if ^e ballot shall be adopted, there will be no 
remedy for an undue^eturn by a subsequent scrutiny. Unless, 
therefore, the registration of votes can be counted on as correct, 
the ballot will undoubtedly lead, to great inconvenience. It 
seems, therefore, that a careful revision of the whole syst^ of 
registration, an<J an imprqvement of the tribunal before which 
the rights of the electors are to be established, should be an 
inseparable part of any measure by which the ballot is to be 
introduced. 

As to those evils which we have been considering, they are evils 
which are practtcally felt; *they ar^ evils which press hard upon 
a large portion of the 'constituent body ; and it is not therefore 
strange, that the cry for a remedy should be loud and urgent. 
But there is another subject respecting which I am told that 
many among you are anxious, a subject of a very different 
description. I allude to the duration oi parliaments. 

It must be* admitted that for some years past we have had 
little reason to complain of the length of parliaments.^ Since the 
year 1830 we have had five general elections; two 8ccasioned 
by theHleaths of two sovereigns, and three by political con- 
junctures. As to the present parligijnent, I do not think that, 
whatever opinion gentlemen m{\y enterta'in of the conduct of 
that body, they will impute its faults to any confidence which the 
members have that they are to sit for seven years; for I very 
much question whether there be one gentifeman in the House of 
jCoiPtnons who thinks, or has ever thought, that his seat is 
worth three years’ purchase. When, therefore, VeMiscuss this 
question, we musti’emember that we are discussing a question 
not immediately pressing. I freely admit, however, that this 
is no reason for not fairly considering the subject; for it is the 
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part of wise men to provide against evils which, though not 
actually felt, may be reasonably apprehended. Ilfseems to me 
that here, as in the case of the ballot, there are serious con- 
siderations to be urged on both sides. The objections to long 
parliaments are perfectly obvious, ffhe truth is that, in very 
long parliaments, you have no representation at all. TTie mind 
of the people goes on changing; and tfte parliament, remaining 
unchanged, ceases to reflect the opinion of the constituent bodies. 
Tn the old times before the revolution, a parliament might sit 
during the life of the monarch. Parliaments were then some- 
times of eighteen or twenty years’ duration. Thus the parlia- 
ment called by Charles the Second soon after his return fr<fm 
exile, and elected when the nation was drunk with hop^ and 
convulsed by a hysterical paroxysm of loyalty, continued to sit 
long after two-thirds of those who had Seartily welcomed the 
king back from Holland as heartily wished him in Holland again. 
Since the revolution we haye not felt that evil to the same 
ex 5 ^t; but it must be admitted that the term of seven years is 
too long. There are, however, oth^ consideij^tions to set off 
against this. There Ste two very serious evils connected with 
every general election: the first is, the violent political excite- 
ment: the second is, the ruinous expense. Both these evils were 
very greatly diminished by the Reform Act. Formerly these 
were things which you in Scotland khew nothing about; but in 
England the injury to the peace send mofals of society resulting 
from a general election was incalculable. During a fifteen days’ 
poll in a town of one hundred thousand inhabitants, money was 
flowing in all directions; the streets were running with beer; 
all business was suspended; and there was nothing but dis- 
turbance and riot, and sjander and calumny, <and quarrels, 
which left jn the bosoms of private families heartburnings such 
as were flot extinguished in the course of many years. By* 
limiting the duration of the poll, the Reform Act has conferred 
as great a blessing on the^gountry, — and that is saving a bold 
word, — ^as by any other ^rovi%ion which it contains. Still it is 
not to be denied thdt there are evils inseparable from that state 
of political excitement into which every community is thrown 
by the- preparations Tor an election# A still greater evil is the 
expense. That evil too has been diminished tjy the operation o( 
the Refono^AA; but it still exists to a considerable extent. We 
do not now indeed hear of such elections as that of Yorkshire in 
1807, or that of Northumberland in 1827. We do not hear of 
elections that cost two hundred thousand pounds. But that the 
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tenth part of that sum^ nay, that the hundredth part of that 
sum should oe expended in a contest, is a great evil. Do not 
imagine, gentlemen, that all this evil falls on the candidates. It 
is on you that the evil falls. The effect must necessarily be to 
limit you in your choice of hble men to serve you. The number 
of men who can advanr^e fifty thousand pounds is necessarily 
much smaller than the number of men who can advance five 
thousand pounds; the number of these again is much smaller 
than the number of those who can advance five hundred pounds; 
and the number of men who can advance five hundred pounds 
, ewry three years is necessarily smaller than the number of those 
who can advance five hundred pounds every seven years. 
Therefore it seems to me that the question is one of comparison. 
In long parliaments the representative character is in some 
measure effaced. Orfthe other side, if you have short parlia- 
ments, your choice of men will be limited. Now in all questions 
of this sort, it is the part of wisdom to weigh, not indeed with 
minute accuracy, — for questions of civil prudence cannoF*be 
subjected to an iirithmeticf\l test, — but to^ weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages carefully, and then to strike the balance. 
Gentlemen will probably judge according to their habits of 
mind, and according to their opportunities of observation. 
Those who have seen much of the evils of elections will probably 
incline to long” parliamen?s ; these who have seen little or 
nothing of these evih*will ^obably incline to a short term. 
Only observe this, that, whatever may be the legal term, it 
ought to be a year longer than that for which parliaments ought 
ordinarily to sit. For there must be a general election at the 
end of the legal term, let the state of fhe country be what it 
may. There ihay be riot; there may be revolution; there may 
be famine in the country; and yet if the minister ^ait to the 
end of the legal term, the writs must go out. A wise minister 
will therefore always dissolve the parliament a year before the 
end of the legal term, if the count»-y be then in a quiet state, » 
It has now been long the practice ngj: tb keep a parliament 
more than six years. Thus the parliament which was elected 
in 1784 sat till 1790, six years; the parliament of 2790 till 
1796, the parliament of 1796 to 1802, th 4 parliament of 1812 
to 1818, and the. parliament of 1820 till 1826. If, therefore, 
you wish the duration of parliaments to be shofteifed to tiiree 
years, the proper course would be to fix the legal term at four 
years; and if you wish them to sit for four years, the proper 
course would be to fix tlie legal term at five years. My own 
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inclination would be to fix the legal term at fi^ years, and 
thus to have a parliament practically every four years. I ought 
to add that, whenever any shortening oi parliament ta^es place, 
we ought to alter that rule which requires that parliament shall 
be dissolved as often as the demist of the crown takes place. 
It is a rule for which no statesmanlike reason can be given ; it 
is a mere technical rule; and it has already been so much 
relaxed that, even considered as a technical rule, it is absurd. 

I come now to another subject, of the highest and gravest 
importance : I mean the elective franchise ; and I acknowledge 
that I am doubtful whether my opinionston this subject may^e 
so pleasing to many here present as, if I may judge from your 
expresFions, my sentiments on other subjects have be#n. I 
shall express my opinions, however, on this subject as frankly 
as I have expressed them when they fnay have been more 
pleasing. I shall express them with the frankness of a man 
who is more desirous to gam your esteem than to gain your 
votfes. I am for the orijiinal principle of the Reform Bill. I 
think that principle excellent; and 1 am sowy that we ever 
deviated from it. Tffere were two deviations to which I was 
strongly opposed, and to which the authors of the bill, liard 
pressed by their opponents and feebly supported by their 
friends, very unwillingly consented. One was the admission of 
the freemen to vote in towi^: the other was ftie admission of 
the fifty pound tenants at will "to vott m counties. At the 
same time 1 must say that I despair of being able to apply a 
direct remedy to cither of these evils. The ballot might per- 
haps be an indirect remedy for the latter. I think that the 
system of registration^ should be amended, that the clauses 
relating to the payment of rates should be altered; or altogether 
removed, ^nd that the elective franchise should be extended 
to every \en pound householder, whether he resides within or 
without the limits of a town. To this extent I am prepared to 
go,* but I should not be doling with the ingenue usness which 
you have a right to^xpgct, if«l did not tell you that I am not 
prepared to go further. There are many other questions as to 
which yvu art entitled to know the opinions of your representa- 
tive; -but I shall oifly glance rapidly at the most important. 
I have ever been a most determined enemy tP the slave trado^ 
and to pey^bnftl slavery under every form. 1 have always been 
-a friend to popular education. I have always been a friend to 
the right of free discussion. I have always been adverse to all 
restrictions on trade, and especially to those restrictions which 
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affect the price of the necessaries of life. I have always been 
adverse to religious persecution^ whether it takes the form of 
direct penal laws, or of *p ivil disabilities. 

Now, having said so much upon measures, I hope you will 
permit me to say someth^g about men. If you send me as 
your representative to narliament, I wish you to understand 
that I shall go there detcS/mined to support the present Ministry. 
I shall do so not from any personal interest or feeling. I have 
certainly the happiness to have several kind and much valued 
friends among the members of the government; and there is 
one member of the gpvernment, the noble President of the 
Council, to whom I owe obligations which 1 shall always be 
proud to avow. That noble lord, when I was utterly unknown 
in public life, and scarcely known even to himself, placed me 
in the House of Commons ; and it is due to him to say that he 
never in the least interfered with the freedom of my parlia- 
mentary conduct. I have since represented a great constituent 
body, for whose confidence and kindness I can never be suffi- 
ciently grateful, J[ mean the populous borough of Leeds. I may 
possibly by your kindness be placed in the proud situation of 
representative of Edinburgh; but I never could and never can 
be a more independent member of the House of Commons than 
when I sat there as the nominee of Lord Lansdowne. But, 
while I acknowledge my obligations to that noble person, while 
I avow the friendship »which^l feel for many of his colleagues, 
it is not on such grounds that I vindicate the support which it 
is my intention to give them. I have no right to sacrifice your 
interests to my personal or private feelings: my principles do 
not permit me to do so ; nor do my friends expect that I should 
do so. The 'support which I propose to give to the present 
Ministry I shall give on the following grounds. I believe the 
present Ministry to be by many degrees the best minffery which, 
in the ^srescnt state of the country, can be formed. I believe 
that wc have only one choice. I J^elieve that our choice is 
between a ministry substantially, — for, of course I do not speak 
of particular individuals, — between a ftlinistry substantially the 
same that we have, and a ministry under the direction of the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel.^ I do not hesitate to 
pronounce that my choice is in favour of the former. Some 
gentleman appears to dissent from what I say. I knew what 
his objections are, 1 would try to remove them. But it is 
impossible to answer inarticulate noises. Is the objection that 
the government is too conservative? Or is the objection that 
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the government is too radical? If I understand rightly^ the 
objection is that the government does not proceM vigorously 
enough in the work of reform. To th^t objection then 1 will 
address myself. Now^ I am far from denying that the Ininisters 
have committed faults. But^ at th^ same time^ 1 make allow- 
ances for the difficulties with which they are contending; and 
having made these allowances, I conffaently say that, when I 
look back at the past, 1 think them entitled to praise, and that, 
looking forward to the future, I can pronounce with still more 
confidence that they are entitled to support. 

It is a common error, and one whiclj^ I have found among 
men, not only intelligent, but much conversant in public buli- 
ness,< to think that in politics, legislation is everything and 
administration nothing. Nothing is more usual than to hear 
people say, ** What! another session gome and nothing done; 
no new bills passed; the Irish Municipal Bill stopped in the 
House of Lords. How could we be worse off if the Tories were 
infW' My answer is that, if tha Tories were in, our legislation 
would be in as bad a state as at present, and ^e should have a 
bad administration iiAo the bargain. It seems strange to me 
that gentlemen should not be aware that it may be better to 
have unreformed laws administered in a reforming spirit, than 
reformed laws administered in a spirit hostile to all reform. We 
often hear the maxim, “ Measures •not men,”»and there is a 
sense in which it is an excellent «maxim. Measures not men, 
certainly: that is, we are not to oppose Sir Robert Peel simply 
» because he is Sir Robert Peel, or to support Lord John Russell 
simply because he is Lord John Russell. We are not to follow 
our political leaders in^the way in which my honest Highland 
ancestors followed their chieftains. We are not to imitate that 
blind devotion which led all the Campbells to take the side of 
George thl;®Second because the Duke of Argyle was a Whig, and 
all the Camerons to take the side of the Stuarts becauseiLochiel 
was, a Jacobite. But if yg^u mean that, while the laws remain 
the same, it is unimportant b^y whom t.hey are administered, 
then I say that a*doctfme more absurd w|s never uttered. 
Why, wbat are laws? They are mere words; they are a dead 
letter;. till a living agent comes to put life into them. This is 
the case even in judicial matters. You can tie up the judges oJ^ 
the land muchcnore closely than it would be nght to tie up the 
Secretary for the Home Department or the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Yet is it immaterial whether the laws be administered 
by Chief Justice Hale or Chief Justice Jeffreys? And can you 
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doubt that the case is still stronger when you come to political 
questions? ^It would be perfectly easy, as many of you must be 
aware, to point out instances in whi<^ society has prospered 
under dAective laws, well administered, and other instances in 
which society has been mi,|erable under institutions that looked 
well on paper. But ‘we need not go beyond our own country and 
our own times. Let us^ee what, within this island and in the 
present year, a good administration has done to mitigate bad 
laws. For example, let us take the law of libel. I hold the 
present state of our law of libel to be a scandal to a civilised 
community. Nothing more absurd can be found in the whole 
hibtory of jurisprudence. How the law of libel was abused 
fonn|rly, you all know. You all know how it was abused under 
the atoinistrations oj Lord North, of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. Perceval, 
of the Earl of Liverpool; and I am sorry to say that it was 
abused, most unjustifiably abused, by Lord Abinger under the 
administration of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
Now is there any person who wjll pretend to say that it haMver • 
been abused bjj the government of Lord Melbourne? That 
government has enemies in abundance;* it has been attacked 
by Tory malcontents, and by Radical malcontents; but has any 
one of them ever had the effrontery to say that it has abused 
the power of filing ex officio informations for libel? Has this 
been from wani of provocation ? ^On the contrary, the present 
government has been libelled* in a way in which no government 
was ever libelled before. Has the law been altered? Has it 
been modified? Not at all. We have exactly the same laws ■ 
thht we had when Mr. Perry was brought to trial for saying that 
George the Third was unpopular, Mr.JLeigh Hunt for saying 
that George the Fourth was fat, and Sir Francis Burdett for , 
expressing, not perhaps in the best taste, a natural and honest 
indignation at the slaughter which took place at Mahchester in 
1819. irhe law is precisely the same; but if it had been entirely 
remodelled, political writers could jot have had more liberty 
than they have enjoyed since Lord MelboDrne came into power, 

I have given y/ju an instance of the^ower of a good adminis- 
tration to mitigate a bad law. Now, see how necess^iry it is 
that there should be a goo(J administraticn to carry a good law 
into I effect. An excellent bill was brought into the House of 
Ammons by Lord John Russell in 1828, and pjissed. To any 
other man than Lgrd John Russell the carrying of such a bill 
would have been an enviable distinction indeed ; but his name 
is identified with still greater reforms. It will, however, always 
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be accounted one of his titles to public gratitude that he was the 
author of the law which repealed the Test Act. Well, a short 
time since, a noble peer, the lord lieuipnant of the county of 
Nottingham, thought fit to re-enact the Test Act, so faV as that 
county was concerned. I have already mentioned his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle, and, to say truth, there is no life richer 
in illustrations of all forms and branch^ of misgovemment than 
his. His Grace very coolly informed Her Majesty's Ministers 
that he had not recommended a certain gentleman for the com- 
mission of the peace because the gentleman was a Dissenter, 
Now here is a law which admits Disseijters to offices; and a 
Tory nobleman takes it on himself to rescind that law. Bht 
happily we have Whig ministers. What did they do? ^Why, 
they put the Dissenter into the commission; and they turned 
' the Tory nobleman out of the heutenanoy. Do you seriously 
imagine that under a Tory administration this w^ould have been 
done ? I have no wish to say anything disrespectful of the great 
Tor^ leaders. I shall always speak with respect of the great 
qualities and public services of the Duke of Wellington: I have 
no other feeling about' him than one of pride that my country 
has produced so great a man ; nor do I feel anything but respect 
and kindness for Sir Robert Peel, of whose abilities no person 
that has had to encounter him m debate will ever speak slight- 
ingly. I do not imagine tliat thostf' eminent men would have 
approved of the conduct of the Duke of* Newcastle. I believe 
that the Duke of Wellington would as soon have thought of 
running away from the field of battle as of doing the same thing 
in Hampshire, where he is lord lieutenant. But do you be- 
lieve that he would ha*^e turned the Duke of Newcastle out? 
I believe that he would not. As Mr. Pulteney, a great political 
leader, said a hundred years since, “ The heads of parties are, 
like the heads of snakes, carried on by the tails.'’ It would 
have been utterly impossible for the Tory ministers Ko have 
discarded the powerful Tor;y^ duke, unless they had at the same 
time V resolved, like Mr. Canning in 1827, to tlirow themselves 
for support on the WhigS’. 

Now ^ have given you these two instances to show that a 
change in the administration may produce all the effects of a 
ch^ge in the law. You see that to have a Tory government is 
virtually to- re^-enact the Test Act, and that to have a Whig 
.government is virtually to repeal the law of libel. And if this 
is the case in England and Scotland, where society is m a sound 
state, how much more must it be the case in the diseased part 
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of the empire, in Ireland? Ask any man there, whatever may 
be his religfon, whatever may be his politics. Churchman, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Repealer, Precursor, Orange- 
man, asft Mr. O’Connell, ask Colonel Conolly, whether it is a 
slight matter in whose h<^nds the executive power is lodged. 
15 very Irishman will tell you that it is a matter of life and 
death; that in fact mort depends upon the men tlian upon the 
laws. It disgusts me therefore to hear meji of liberal politics 
say, “ What is the use of a Whig government? The ministers 
can do nothing for the country, 'rhey liave been four years at 
work on an Irish Municipal Bill, without being able to pass it 
tKiVough the Lords.” Vould any ten Acts of Parliament make 
such p difference to Ireland its the difference between having 
Lord Ebrington for Jord lieutenant, with Lord Morpeth for 
secretary, and havin^; the Earl of Roden for lord lieutenant, 
■with Mr. I.cfroy for secietary? Ask the popular Irish leadets 
whether they would like better to remain as they are, with Lord 
Ebrington as lord lieutenant, o** to have the Municipal BiU;^nd 
any other three Jiills which they might name, with Lord Roden 
for viceroy; and they wifl at once ans‘»Ver, ” Leave us Lord 
Ebrington; and burn \our bills.” The truth is that, the more 
defective the legislation, the more important is a good adminis- 
tration, just as the personal qualities of the sovereign are ot 
more importame in despotic countries like Russia than in a 
limited monarchy. lf,Ave lia\'c not in our Statute Book all the 
securities necessary tor good government, it is of the more im- 
portance that the character of the men who administer the 
government should be an additional security. 

But we are told that the government ;s weak. That is most 
true; and 1 believe that almost all that we arc tempted to 
blame in the conduct of the government is to be attributed to 
weakness. But let us consider what the nature of feis weak- 
ness is. • Is it that kind of weakness which makes it our duly 
to oppose the government? Or is^Jt that kind of weakness 
which makes it our duty to support the‘*govemment? Is it 
intellectual weakness, moral weaknti^s, the incapacity to 
discern, or the want of courage to pursue, the taie interest of 
the nation? Such was the^ weakness of Mr. Addington, when 
this jcountry was threatened with invasion from Boulogne. 
Such was the weakness of the government w'hick sent out the 
wretched Walchergt expedition, and starved the Duke of 
Wellington in Spain; a government whose only strength was 
shown in prosecuting writers who exposed abuses, and in 
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slaughtering rioters whotn oppression had driven into outrage. 
Is that the weakness of the present government? 1 think not. 
As compared with any other party capa||3le of holding the reins 
of .government, they are deficient neither in intellectual nor in 
moral strength. On all great quest|3ns of difference between 
the ministers and the opposition, I hol^ the ministers to be in 
the right. When 1 consider the difficulties with which they 
have to struggle, when I see how manfully that struggle is 
maintained by Lord Melbourne, when I see that Ixird John 
Russell has excited even the admiration of his opponents by 
the heroic manner in which he has gone ^on, year after year, in 
sickness and domestic sorrow, fighting the battle of reform,*! 
am led to the conclusion that the \\eakness of the minislj^rs is 
of that sort which makes it our duty to give them, not opposi- 
'^tion, but support; and that support it is%ny purpose to afford 
to the best of m> ability. 

If, indeed, I thought myself at liberty to consult my own 
inclination, I should have stood aloof from the conflict. If yoil 
should be pleased to send me to paj’liament, J shall enter an 
assembly very different from that which 1 quitted in 1834. I 
left the Whigs united and dominant, strong in the confidence 
and attachment of one House of Parliament, strong also in the 
.fears of the other, f shall return to find them helpless in the 
Lords, and forced almost evory week' to fight a Toattle for exist- 
ence m the Commons. Many, wlmm I left bound together by 
what seemed indissoluble private and public ties, I shall now 
find assailing each other with more than the ordinary bitternessj 
of political hostility. Many with whom I sate side by side, 
contending through whole nights for the Reform Bill, till the 
sun broke ov^ the Thames on our undiminished ranks, I shall 
now find on hostile benclies. I shall be compelled to engage in 
painful altercations with many with whom I had hoped never 
to have a conflict, except in the generous and friendly strife 
whfch should best serve thic common cause. I left the Liberal 
Government strong ehouqjh to maintain Jtself against an adverse 
court; I see that Liberal Government nov; rests for support 
on the preference of a sovereign, in whom the country sees with 
delight the promise of a better, a gentler, a happier Elizabeth, 
of .a sovereign in whom we hope that our children and^. our 
grandchildren will admire the firmness, the sagacity, and- the 
spirit which distinguished the last and greatest of the Tudors, 
tempered by the beneficent influence of more humane times and 
more popular institutions. Whether royal favour, never 
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ni^cjed and Bcver better deserved, will enable the government 
to’ surmount the difficulties with which it has to deal, I cannot 
presume judge. It ^ay be that the blow has only been 
deferred for a season, ana that a long period of Tory domination 
is before us. Be it, so. II entered public life a Whig; and a 
Whig I am determined t^ remain. I use that word, and I wish 
you to understand that I use it, in no narrow sense. I mean 
by a Whig, not one who subscribes implicitly to the contents 
of any book, though that book may have been written by 
Ix)cke; not one who approves the whole conduct of any states- 
m^, though that stalelman may have been Fox; not one who 
adopts the opinions in fashion in any circle, though that circle 
may lie composed of the hnest and noblest spirits of the age. 
But it seems to me that, when I look back on our history, I 
can discern a great paPty which has, through many generations^ 
preserved its identity; a party often depressed, never extin- 
guished; a party which, though oRen tainted with the faults 
of the age, has always been id advance of the age; a party 
which, though guilty of many errors and ^ ome crimes, has the 
glory of having established our civil and religious liberties on a 
firm foundation; and of that party I am proud to be a member. 
It was that party which, on the great question of monopolies, 
stood up against Elizabeth^ It was that party which, in the 
reign of James Phe First, organised the earliest parliamentary’^ 
opposition, which steadfly assorted the privileges of the people,, 
and wrested prerogative after prerogative from the crown. It 
was that party which forced Charles the First to relinquish the 
ship-money. It was that party which destroyed the Star 
Chamber and the High Commission Couft. It was that party 
which, under Charles the Second, carried the H|beas Corpus 
Act, which effected the Revolution, which passed me "tjfleration 
Act, which broke the yoke of a foreign church in your country, 
and whiSh saved Scotland from the fate of unhappy Ireland* 
Jt was that party which reared andi^naintained the constifu- 
tiohal throne of Hanover against the hostility of the Church 
and of the landed Aristocracy of England. It was that party 
which opposed the w'ar with America and the war wfth the 
French Republic; which imparted the blessings of our free 
ConstRution to the Dissenters; and which, at a, later period, 
by unparalleled sacrifices and exertions, extended the same 
blessings to the Roman Catholics. To the Whigs of the seven- 
teenth century >ye owe it that* we have a House of Commons. 
To the Whigs of the nineteenth century we owe it that the 
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House of Commons has been purified. The abolition of the 
slave trade, the abolition of colonial slavery, the ^extension of 
popular education, the mitigation of ^e rigour of the penal 
-code, all, all were effected by that party; and of that® party, I 
repeat, 1 am a member. 1 look v|iith pride on all that the 
Whigs have done for the cause of huma^ freedom and of human 
happiness. 1 see them now hard pressed, struggling with diffi- 
culties, but still fighting the good fight. At their head 1 see 
men who have inherited the spirit and the virtues, as well as 
the blood, of old champions and martyrs of freedom. To those 
men I propose to attach myself. Delusion may triumph; but 
the triumphs of delusion are but for a day. We may be de- 
feated • but our principles will only gather fresh strengtlj from 
•defeats. Be that, however, as it may, my part is taken. While 
one shred of the old banner is flying, byJthat banner will I at 
least be found. The good old cause, as Sidney called it on the 
scaffold, vanquished or victorious, insulted or triumphant, the 
good old cause is still the good* old cause with me. Whether 
in or out of parliament, v/hether speaking with that authority 
which must always belong to the representative of this great 
and enlightened community, or expressing the humble senti- 
ments of a private citizen, 1 will to the last maintain inviolate 
my fidelity to principles which, though they may be borne 
down for a time by senseless clamotir, are yet^trong with the 
strength and immortal with the immortality of truth, and 
which, however they may be misunderstood or misrepresented 
by contemporaries, will assuredly find justice from a better age. 
Gentlemen, I have done. I have only to thank you for the 
kind attention with which you have heard me, and to express 
my hope tha^ whether my principles have met with your con- 
currence or mt, the frankness with which I have expressed 
them will at least obtain your approbation. 
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Delivered in the House of Commons on January 29, 

1840 

On the twenty-eighth of January, itS^o, Sir John Varde Bulier moved the 
following resolution; 

^ “ That Her Majesty’s Oo\ eminent, as at present c«institiited, does 

not possess the confidence of the House." 

After a discussion of four nights the motion was rejected bv 30& 
it)te4ii to 287 The following Speech was made on the second night 
of the debate • 

• 

The House, Sir, may possibly imagine that I rise under some 
little feeling of irritation to reply to the personal reflections 
which have been introduced ittto the discus.sion. It won4d be* 
easy to reply these reflections: it would l^e still easier to- 
retort them: but I should think either cfmrse unworthy of me 
and of this great occasion. If ever I should so far forget myself 
as to wander from the subject ot debate to matters concerning 
only myself, it will not, I hope, be at a time when the dearest 
interests of oiii»country arg stakeej on the result of our delibera- 
tions. I rise under fadings «f anxiety which leave no room in 
my mind for selfish vanity or petty vindictiveness. I believe 
with the most intense conviction that, in pleading for the • 
government to which I belong, I am pleading for the safety of 
the commonwealth, for the reformatiojj of abuses, and at the 
same time foi» the preservation of august and venerable institu- , 
tions: and I trust, Mr. Speaker, that when #e question is 
whether a cabinet l)e or be not worthy of the confidence of 
parliament, the first member of that cabinet Avho comes forward 
to defend himself and his colleagues^will find here some pottion 
of that generosit}' and good feeling whioh once distinguished 
English gentlemeip. But be this as if may, my voice shall be 
heard. I repeat, that I am pleading at one#' for the reformation 
and for the preservation of ©ur institution^ for liberty and order,. 
Jor ^stice administered in mercy, for equal laws, for the rights 
of conscience, and for the real union of Grett Britain and 
Ireland. If, on sc^ grave an occasion, I should advert to one 
or two of the charges which have been brought against myself 
personally, I shall do so only because I conceive that those 
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charges affect in some degree the character of the gov|eminent 
to which I belong. ' 

One of the chief accusations brought against the goifernment 
by the honourable baronet^ who ofened the debate, and 
repeated by the seconder, ^ and by sSmost every gentleman 
who has addressed the House from tjie benches opposite, is 
that I have been invited to take office though my opinion with 
respect to the Ballot is known to be different from that of my 
colleagues. We have been repeatedly told that a ministry 
in which there is not perfect unanimity on a subject so im- 
portant must be undeserving of the public confidence. Now, 
Sir, it is true that I am in favour of secret voting, that my noble 
nnd right honourable friends near me are in favour of open 
voting, and yet that we sit in the same cabinet. But 4f, on 
-account of this difference of opinion, tl^e government is un- 
worthy of public confidence, then I am sure that scarcely any 
government which has existed within the memory of the oldest 
ma^ has been deserving of public confidence. It is well known 
that in the cabinets of Mr Pitt, of Mr. Fox, of Lord Liverpool, 
of Mr. Canning, of the Duke of Wellington, there were open 
-questions of great moment. Mr. Pitt, while still zealous for 
parliamentary reform, brought into the cabinet Lord Grenville, 
who was adverse to parliamentary reform. Again, Mr, Pitt, 
while eloquently supporting the abulition of Slave Trade, 
brought into the cabinet Mr. Dundjj-s, whq was the chief defender 
of the Slave Trade. Mr. P"ox, too, intense as was his abhorrence 
of the Slave Trade, sal in the same cabinet with Lord Sidmouth 
and Mr. Windham, who voted to the last against the abolition 
of that trade. Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, the Duke of 
Wellington, all left the ‘question of Catholic emancipation open. 
And yet, of al| questions, that was perhaps the very last that 
should hay: been left open. For it was not merely a legislative 
question, but a question which affected every part, of the 
executive administration. But, to come to the present time, 
suppose that you coqjid caiiy your resolution, suppose that you 
could drive the prpsent ‘ministers from power, who t^t may 
succeed them, .will be able to form a government in which there 
will be no open questions Can the right honourable lionet 
the member for Tamworth ® form a cabinet without leaving the 
great question pf our privileges open? In whkt respect is thaV 
question kss important than the question of the Ballot? Is 

> Sir Jolm Yarde Biiller. * Alderman Thompsen. 
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it not indeed from the privileges of the House that all questions 
jelatiug to tile constitution of the House derive their importance? 
What' does it matter haw we are chosen, if, when we meet, we do 
not.posSess the power! necessary to enable us to perform the 
functions of a legislative assembly? Yet you who would turn 
out the present minister^ because they differ from each other 
as. to the way in which members of this House should be chosen, 
wish to bring in men who decidedly differ from each other as to 
the relation in which this House stands to the nation, to the other 
House, and to the Courts of Judicature. Will you say that the 
dispute between the House and the Court of Queen’s Bench is 
trifling dispute ? Surely, in the late debates, you were all 
perfectly agreed as to the importance of the question, though 
you Vere agreed as to nothing else. Some of you told us that 
we were contending^ for a power essential to our honour and 
usefulness. Many of you protested against our proceedings, 
and declared that we were encroaching on the province of the 
tribunals, violating the liberty of •our fellow citizens, pu^ji^hing* 
honest magistrates for not perjuring themselves. Are these 
trifles? And An we believe that youjreally feel a horror of 
open questions when we see your Prime Minister elect sending 
people to prison overnight, and his law officers elect respectfull}' 
attending the levee of those prisoners the next morning? 
Observe, too,*that this question of privileges is not merely 
important; it is also pressi|jg. Something must be done, and 
that speedily. My belief is that more inconvenience would 
follow from leaving that question open one month than from^ 
leaving the question of the Ballot open ten years. 

The Ballot, Sir, is not the only subject on which I am accused 
of holding d^gerous opinions. The fight honourable baronet 
the member for Pembroke ^ pronounces the present government* 
a Chartist government ; and he proves his point bjuigayii^ that 
1 am 4 member of the government, and that I wish to give the 
elective franchise to every ten pound householder, whether his 
house be in a towm or in the couirfry. Js it possible, Sir* that 
the honourable baronet should*not k»ow' that the fundamenjtai 
principle of the ^lan of government called the People’s Charter 
IS that every male of twenty-one should have a vote? Or is 
it possible that he can See no difference between giving the 
* franchise to all ten pound householders, and gi^gng the franchise 
to all males of twenty-one? Does he think the ten pound 
householders a cfass morally or intellectually unfit to possess 
^ Sir J axnes Graham. ^ 
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the franchise, he who bore a chief part in framing the law which 
gave them the franchise in all the represented tbwns of the 
United Kingdom? Or will he say thal the ten pound house- 
holder in a town is morally and intellectlally fit to be an elector, 
but that the ten pound householder fives in the open countiy 
is morally and intellectually unfit? Ir not house-rent notori- 
ously higher in towns than in the country? Is it not, therefore, 
probable that the occupant of a ten pound house in a rural 
hamlet Avill be a man who has a greater stake in the peace and 
welfare of society than a man who has a ten pound house in 
Manchester or Birmingham ? Can you ijefend on conservative 
principles an arrangement which gives ^utes to a poorer class 
and withholds them from a richer? For my own part, I believe 
it to be essential to the welfare of the jftate, that the elector 
should ha\ e a pecuniar} qualification. T» belie\x^ that the ten 
pound qualification cannot be proved to be either too high or 
too low. ('hang<*s, w^hich mav hereafter take place in the value 
of mc.ie\ imd in the condition of the people, may make a change 
of the qualification necessary . But the ten poijpd qualification 
is, I believe, well suited to the present state of things. At any 
rate, 1 am unable to conceive why it should be a sufficient 
qualification within the limits of a borough, and an insufficient 
qualification a yard beyond those limits : sufficient at Knights- 
bridge, but insufficient ai K^nsingtdn; sufficicirt at Lambeth, 
but insufficient at Battersea ? If any person calls this Chartism, 
he must permit me to tell him that he does not know' what 
Chartism is. 

A motion, Sir, such as that which we are considering, brings 
under our review the lybole policy of the kingdom, domestic, 
foreign, and colonial. It is not strange, therefoBs, that there 
should have been several episodes in this debate. Something 
has been tkid about the hostilities on the River Plate, some- 
thing about the hostilities on the coast of China, something 
aboqt Commissioner Lin, scjpiething about Captain Elliot. But 
on such points I shall not dwell, for -t is evidently not b> 
the opinion which the H6^Ise may entertain or^ such points that 
the even,t of the debate will be decided. The mam argument 
of the, gentlemen w^hu support the , motion, the argument on 
which the right honourable baronet who opened the del;>ate^ 
chiefly relied, tf'ie argument which his seconder repeated, and 
which hatf formed the substance of eveiy' speech since delivered 
from the opposite side of the House, may be fairly summ^ up 
till IS, ‘‘The country is not in a satisfactory state. There is 
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much recklessness, much turbulence, much craving for political 
chflbge; and the cause of these evils is the policy of the Whigs. 
They rose to power by| agitation in 1830: they retained power 
by meaAs of agitationjthrough the tempestuous months which 
followed: they carried! the Reform Bill by means of agitation: 
expelled from office*, thtey^forced themselves in again by means 
of agitation; and now we are paying the penalty of their mis- 
conduct. Chartism is the natural offspring of Whiggism. 
From those who caused the evil we cannot expect the remedy. 
The first thing to be done is to dismiss them, and to call to power 
pien^^who, not having instigated the people to commit excesses, 
cAn, ^yithout incurring the charge of inconsistency, enforce the 
laws.” 

N5w, Sir, it seems^to me that this argument was completely, 
refuted by the able ^d eloquent speech of my right honourable 
friend the Judge Advocate.^ lie said, and he said most truly, 
that those who hold this language are really accusing, not the 
government of Lord Melbourne, tut the government of"Lord‘ 
Grey. 1 was therefore, I must say, surprised, after the speech 
of my right honourable triend, to heai* the right honourable 
baronet the member for Pembroke, himself a distinguished 
member of the cabinet of Lord Grey, pronounce a harangue 
against agitation. That he was himself an agitator he does not 
venture to deny; but he tries to^excuse himself by saying, 1 
liked the Reform Bill;, I thought it a good bill ; and so Fagitated 
for it; and, in agitating for it, I acknowledge that 1 went to 
the very utmost limit of what was prudent, to the very utmost 
limit of what was legal.” Does not the right honourable baronet 
perceive that, by setting up this defence^or his own past conduct, 
he admits that agitation is good or evil, according as the objects 
of the agitation are good or evil.^* When I hear him speak of 
agitation as a practice disgraceful to a public man, an^ especially 
to a Mipister of the Crown, and address his lecture in a particular 
manner to me, I cannot but wonder^that he should not perceive 
that his reproaches, instead of wounding <ne, recoil on himself. 

I was not a member of the cabinet whlth brought’ in the Reform 
Bill, which dissmved the parliament in a moment of intense 
excitement m order to carjy the Reform»Bill, which refused to 
seTO the sovereign longer unless he would create peers in 
'sufficient numbers to carry the Reform Bill. I Was at that time 
only one of those hundreds of members of this House, one of 
those millions of Englishmen, who were deeply impressed with 
‘ Sir Georga Grey. 
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the conviction that the Reform Bill was one of the best IaW$ 
that ever had been framed, and who reposed entire confidence 
in the abilities, the integrity, and the patnotism of minist^S ; 

and 1 must add that in no member of tll.e administratibn did I 
place more confidence than in the ^lyt honourable bazpne^ 
who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, and in the nol^)e 
lord who was then Secretary for Ireland.^ It was indeed im- 
possible for me not to see that the public mind was strongly,, 
was dangerously stirred: but I trusted that men so able, men 
so upright^ men who had so large a stake in the country, would 
^ry us safe through the storm which ](hey had raised. ^And 
is it not rather hard that my confidence in the right honopraUI^ 
baronet and the noble lord is to be jmputed to me as a crime 
^by the very men who are trying to raise the right honoi/rable 
l^ronet and the noble lord to power? 'the charter, we hWe 
been told in this debate, is the child of the Reform Bill, But 
whose child is the Reform Bill? If men are to be deemed unfit 
for Oifice Because they lou^d the national spirit to support 
that bill, because they went as far as the law permitted in order 
to carry that bill, thiH 1 say that no men can be more unfit 
for office than the right honourable baronet and the noble Ibrdtf 
lUmay be thought presumptuous in me to defend two persons 
who are so well able to defend themselves, and the more so, 
as they have a powerful ally in the right honoural:>le baronet the 
membei?' for Tamworth, who* havjng twice offered them high 
places in the government, must be supposed to be of opinion 
that they are not disqualified for being ministers by having 
been agitators. I will, however, venture to offer som6 argu- 
ments in vindication qf the conduct of my noble and right 
honourable friends, as I once called them, and as, notwithstand- 
ing the asperity which has characterised the present debate, 
I should !»ill have pleasure in calling them. I would say in. 
their behalf that agitation ought not to be indiscriminatfly con* 
demned; that great abuses ought to be removed; that in this 
country scarcely any great abuse was ever removed till thp 
public feeling* had *been Voused^ against it; and that the public 
feeling has seldom been roused against abuses ’without exertions 
to which the name v»f agitation iqay be given. 1 altogether 
deny the assertion which we have repeatedly heard in the course 
of this debate, <;!hat a government which does nbt discountenance 
agftation cannot be trusted to suppress rebellion. Agitation and 
rebellion, you say, are in kind the same thing; they differ only 
^ Lord Stanley, 
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fin Sir^ they are the same thing in the sense in which 

to breathe sT vein and to cut a throat are the same thing. There 
are mat^ points of resemblance between the act of the surgeon 
and the act of theVsassin. In both there is the steely the 
inci^n,^the smart, me ^ bloodshed. But the acts differ as 
widely as possible bol||i in moral character and in physical 
effect. So with agitation and rebellion. I do not believe 
that there has been any moment since the revolution of i68S 
at which an insurrection in this country would have been justi- 
fiable. On the other hand, I hold that we have owed tq agitation 
a long series of beneficent reforms which could have been effectoA 
in no other way. Nor do I understand how any person can 
repr(^ate agitation, merely as agitation, unless he is prepare 
to adopt the maxim^of Bishop Horsley, that the people have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey them. The truth is 
that agitation is inseparable from popular government. If 
you wish to get rid of agitation, yqp must establish ap. oligarchy 
like that of Venice, or a despotism like that of Russia.^'*’ If a 
Russian thinks ^that he i^ able to suggest an improvement in 
the commercial code or the criminal cdBe of his country, he 
tries to obtain an audience of the Emperor Nicholas or of Count 
Nesselrode. If he can satisfy them that his plans are good, then 
undoubtedly, without agitation, without controversy in news- 
papers*, withoift harangues from, hustings, without clamorous 
meetings in great halls and ni market-places, without petitions 
signed by tens of thousands, you may have a reform effected 
with Qpe stroke of the pen. Not so here. Here the people^ 
as electors, have power to decide questions of the highest im- 
portance. And ought they not to hear and read before they 
decide? And how can they hear if nobody speaks, or read if 
nobody writes? You must admit, then, that it i^our right, 
^and that it may be our duty, to attempt by speaking dJid writing 
to induce the great body of our countrymen to pronounce what 
we think a right decision ; and what^lse is agitation ? In saying 
this J am not defending one pgrty abne? Has there been no 
Tory agitation?^ No agitation against popery? No agitation 
against the new poor law? No agitation against the plan of 
education framed by the# present goveftiment? Or, to pose 
^from questions q)bout which we differ to questions about which 
*we all agree: Would the slave trade ever hav#been abolished 
without agitation^ Would slavery ever have been abolished 
without agitation? Would your prison discipline ever have 
.been improved without agitation? Would your penal code 
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once .the scandal of the statute book^ have been mitigated with- ^ 
out agitation? I am far from denying that agitation may be 
abused, may be employed for bad ends, may be carried to 
unjustifiable lengths. So may that frendbm of speech which 
is one of the most precious privileges or this House. ^ Indeed,^ 
the analogy is very close. What is ag^fation but the mode in 
which the public, the body which we represent, the great outer 
assembly, if I may so speak, holds its debates ? It is as necessary 
to the good government of the country that our constituents 
should debate as that we should debate, 'fhey sometimes go 
\frrong, as we sometimes go wrong. Th^ere is often much ex- 
aggeration, much unfairness, much acrimony in their debated. 
Is there none in ours? Some worthless demagogues may^have 
exhorted the people to resist the laws. Put what member of 
Lord Grey*s government, what member of the present govern- 
ment, ever gave any countenance to any illegal proceedings? 
It is perfectly true that son)e words which have been uttered 
here'&d in other places, and which, when taken together with 
the context and candidly construed, will appear to mean nothing 
but what was reasonaHe and constitutional and moderate, have 
been distorted and mutilated into something that has a seditious 
aspect. But who is secure against such misrepresentation? 
Not, I am sure, the right honourable baronet the member for 
Pembroke. He ought to reii\ember that his ow« speeches have 
been used by bad men for bad ends. He ought to remember 
that some expressions which he used in 1830, on the subject of 
the emoluments divided among privy councillors, have been 
quoted by the Chartists in vindication of their. excesses. Do 
I blame him for this? ^Not at all. He said nothing that was 
not justifiable. But it is impossible for a man so to guard his 
lips that his language shall not sometimes be misunderstood 
by dull nftn, and sometimes misrepresented by dishonest men. 

I do not, I say, blame him for having used those expressions; 
but do say that, knowing how his own expressions had been 
perverted, he should <iave hesi^ted before he threw upon ,mcn, 
not less attached than hSnself to the cause of^law, of order and 
property^ imputations certainly not better founded than those 
to which he is himself liable. , 

And now. Sir, to pass by many topics to which, but £05 the 
lateness pf thd'hour, I would willingly advert, let me remind 
the Hou^ that the question before us is not a positive question, 
btit a question of comparison. No man, though he may dis- 
approve of some part of the conduct of the present ministers, 
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' is justified in voting for the motioil which we%re considfring^ 
unless he bfflieves that a change would^ on the whole, be bene- 
ficial. No government is perfect: but some government there 
must be*; and if the Iresent government were worse than its 
enemies think it, it ou«t to exist until it can be succeeded by a 
better. Now I t^e it^one perfectly clear that, in the event of 
the removal of her Majesty's present advisers, an administra- 
tion must be formed of which the right honourable baronet the 
member for Tamworth will be the head. Towards that right 
honourable baronet, and towards many of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who would|probably in that event be associated with 
ram, I entertain none but kind and respectful feelings. I am 
far, I hope, from that narrowness of mind which makes a man 
unaole to see merit in any party but his own. If I may venture 
to parody the old Venetian proverb, I would be “ First an. 
Englishman; and then a Whig.” I feel proud of my country 
when I think how much ability uprightness, and patriotism 
may be found on both sides of the House. Among our opponents* 
stands forth, eminently distinguished by parts, eloquence, know- 
ledge, and, I willingly admit, by public spirit, the right honour- 
able baronet the member for Tamworth. Having said this^ 

I shall offer no apology for the remarks which, in the discharge 
of my public duty, I shall make, without, I hope, any personal 
discourtesy, oi» his past cdhduct, find his present position. 

It has been, Sir, I v^ill not say his fault, but his misfortune, 
his fate, to be the leader of a party with which he has no sym- 
pathy. To go back to what is now matter of history, the right ■ 
honourable baronet bore a chief part in the restoration of the^ 
currency. By a very large proportion o^his followers the restora- 
tion of the currency is considered as the chief cause of the dis- 
tresses of the country. The right honourable baronet cordially 
supported the commercial policy of Mr. Huskisson. *^But there 
was no»name more odious than that of Mr. Huskisson to the 
rank and file of the Tory party. The right honourable basonet 
' assented to the Act which removed the disabilities of the Pro- 
testant Dissenter^. But, a very shori?*time ago, a noble duke, 
.one of the highest in power and rank of the right honourable 
baronet’s adherents, positively refused it lend his aid to the 
exeqptmg of that Act. The right honourable, baronet brought 
in the bill which removed the disabilities of the R^man Catholics : 
but his supporters^ make it a chief article of charge against us 
that we have given practical effect to the law which is his best ^ 
title to public esteem. The right honourable baronet has de- 
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cbr^ Itself dicidedty favourable to tbe new poor law,^ Vel^ 
if voice is raised against the Whig bastilles and ^e kings ^ 
Soiherset House, it is almost certain ta be the voice of |oni^ 
zealous retainer of the right honourable Laronet. On fhe 'gr^t 
question of privilege, the right honomalNe baronet has tsUren a 
part which entitles him to the gratituue»f all who are solicitous 
for the honour and the usefulness of the popular branch of the 
legislature. But if any person calls us tyrants, and calls those 
whom we have imprisoned martyrs, that person is certain to be 
a partisan of the right honourable baronet. Even when the 
right honourable baronet does happen to ^ree with his followers 
as to a conclusion, he seldom arrives at that conclusion by tRe 
same^ process of reasoning which satisfies them. Many 
questions which they consider as questior^ of right and mong,' 
yas questions of moral and religious principle, as questions which 
tnust, for no earthly object, and on no emergency, be compro- 
mised, arc treated by him merely as questions of expediency, of 
place^nd of time. He has opposed many bills introduced by 
the present government; but he has oppose^ them on such 
grounds that he is at^erfect liberty 'to bring m the same bilU 
himself next year, with perhaps some slight variation. I listened 
to him as I always listen to him, with pleasure, when he spoke 
last session on the subject of education. I could not but be^ 
amused by the skill with whjch he jSerformed the hard task^of. 
translating the gibberish of bigots into language which might 
not misbecome the mouth of a man of sense. I felt certain that 
he despised the prejudices of which he condescended to make 
'Use, and that his opinion about the normal schools and the 
Douai version entirely , agreed with my own. I therefore-,do 
not think that, in times like these, the right honourable baronet, 
'fcan conduct the administration with honour to himself or with' 
satisfacti<Jh to those who are impatient to see him in office. 
1 will not affect to feel apprehensions from w hich I am entirely 
free, I do not fear, and I will not pretend to fear, that the right 
honourable baronet cvill be a tyrant and a persecutor. I do 
not believe that he wilf give up Ireland to tjie tender mercies 
df thosewzealots who form, I am afraid, the strongest, and 1 ath 
sure (he loudest, part of his retinue;, 1 do not believe that he 
*’ wUl "'strike the ^names - of Roman Catholics from thi ?riyy' 
Council book, *and from the commissions of*the peace. I dd- 
not believe that he will lay on our table a bill for the repeal of 
that great Act which was introduced by himself in 1829. What 
1 do anticipate is .this, that he will attempt to keep his patty 
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together by means whidi will excite ^ve dis^Jbntents, and yet 
he wilf not succeed in keeping his party together; tKat he 
ivilljios^ the support ofi the Tories without obtaining^the support 
of the nation; and tiat his government will fall from causes 
. purely inten^. ^ . I * 

• This, Sir, is not' m^*e TOnjecture. The drama is not a new 
one. It was performed a few years ago on the same stage and 
by most of the same actors. In 1827 the right honourable 
baronet was, as now, the head of a powerful Tory opposition. 
He had, as now, the support of a strorig minority in this House. 
JTe had, as now, a-i|iajority in the other House. He was, as 
now, the favourite of the Church and of the Universities. All 
whq^ dreaded political change, all who hated religious liberty, 
rallied round him th^n, as they rally round him now. Their cry 
was then, as now, that a government unfriendly to the civil smd 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm was kept in power by 
intrigue and court favour, and that the right honourable baronet 
was the man to whom the nation must look to defend its laws 
against revoli^tionists, and its religion against idolaters. At 
length that cry became irresistible. Tery animosity had pur- 
sued the most accomplished of Tory statesmen and orators to a 
resting-place in Westminster x\bbey. The arrangement which 
was made after his death lasted but a very few months: a Tory 
"ilovernment was formec?; and the right honourable baronet 
became the leading* Minister ol the Crown in the House of 
O)mmons. His adherents hailed his elevation with clamorous 
•delight, and confidently expected many years of triumph and/ 
•dominion. Is it necessary to say in what disappointment, in 
what sorrow, in what fury, those ^pectations ended? The 
Tight honourable baronet had been raised to power by pre-* 
judices and passions in which he had no share. His followers 
were bigots. He was a statesman, He was codUy weighing 
conveniences against inconveniences, while they were ready to 
Tesort to a proscription and to hazard a civil war rather than 
depart from what they callec^ theV priaciples. For a tune he 
tried to take ^middle course. He imagined that it might be 
possible for him to stand well with his old friends, find yet to 
perfoim some part of hi^duty to the slate. But those were not 
times in which he could long continue to halt between^ two 
opinions. His* elevation, as it had excited ithe hopes of the 
oppressors, had^ excited also the terror and the rage of the 
•oppressed. Agitation, which had, during^ more than a year, 
'rsluq^bered in Ireland, awoke with renew^ vigour, and sooh 
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became more formidable than ever. The Roman Catholic 
Association began to exercise authority such as the Irish parlia- 
ment, in the days of its independence, had never possessed.^ An 
agitator became more powerful than! the lord lieutenant. 
Violence engendered violence. Everv tficplosion of feeling on 
one side of St. George’s Channel was arywered by a louder ex- 
plosion on the other. The Clare election, the Penenden Heath 
meeting showed that the time for evasion and delay was past. 
A crisis had arrived which made it absolutely necessary for the 
government to lake one side or the other. A simple issue was 
proposed to the right honourable barony, concession or civil 
war; to disgust his party, or to ruin his country. He chose th*fe 
good part. He performed a duty, deeply painful, in some |ense 
humiliating, yet in truth highly honourable to him. He came 
down to this House and proposed the omancipation of the 
Roman Catholics. Among his adherents were some who, like 
himself, had opposed the Roman Catholic claims merely on the 
ground'-of political expediency; and these persons readily con- 
sented to support his new policy. But not so ifje great body of 
his folIo\\ers. Their zeBll for Protestant ascendency was a ruling 
passion, a pas.sion, too, which they thought it a virtue to indulge. 
They had exerted themselves to raise to power the man whom 
they regarded as the ablest and most trusty champion of that 
ascendency; and he had not , only abandoned the good cause,* 
but had become its adversary. Who can fi^rget in what a roar of 
obloquy their anger burst forth? Never before was such a flood 
of calumn>' and invective poured on a single head. All history, all 
Action were ransacked by the old friends of the right honourable 
baronet, for nicknames p,nd allusions. One right honourable 
gentleman, who I am sorry not to see in his place opposite, found 
English prose too weak to express his indignation, and pursued 
his perfidiofis chief with reproaches borrowed from the ravings 
of the deserted Dido. Another Tory explored Holy W/?it for 
parallels, and could find no^ parallel but Judas Isrtiriot. The 
great university whichr had been proud to confer on the right 
honourable baronet the Highest marks of favoi^r, was foremost 
in affixing the brand of infamy. From Cornwall, from North- 
umberland, clergymen «came up by hundreds to Oxford, in order 
to vote against him whose presence, a few days before, would , 
have set the l^lte of their parish churches jingling. Nay, such 
was the violence of this new enmity that the pld enmity of the 
Tories to Whigs, Radicals, Dissenters, Papists, seemed to be 
forgotten. That Ministry which, when it came into pow^r at* 
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the <close of 1825,’ was one of the strongest that the country ever 
saw, was, at the close of 1829, one of the weakest. It lingered 
another year, staggerinj? between two parties, leaning now on 
one, now on the other, ipeling sometimes under a blow from the 
right, sometimes under u l^ow from the left, and certain to fall 
as soon as the Tory op^sition and the Whig opposition could 
find a question on which to unite. Such a question was found ; 
and that Ministry fell without a struggle. 

Now what I wish to know is this. What reason have we to 
believe that any administration which the right honourable 
baronet can now form will have a different fate ? Is he changed 
since 1829.? Is his party changed? He is, I believe, still the 
same,^till a statesman, moderate in opinions, cautious in temper, 
perfectly free from that fanaticism which inflames so many of his 
supporters. As to hiS party, I admit that it is not the same; 
for it is very much worse. It is decidedly fiercer and more 
unreasonable than it was eleven years ago. I judge by its public • 
meetings; I judge by its journals; I judge by its pulpits, pulpits 
which every wefrfc resoundt with ribaldry ^nd slander such as 
would disgrace the hustings. A change has come over the spirit 
of a part, I hope not the larger part, of the Tory body. It was 
once the glory of the Tories that, through all changes of fortune, 
they were animated by a steady and fervent loyalty which made 
even error respefctable, and gave tc? what might otherwise have 
been called servility sofnethirig of the manliness and nobleness 
of freedom. A great Tory poet, whose eminent services to the 
cause of monarchy had been ill requitted by an ungrateful 
coqrt, boasted that 

Loyalty is still the same, ^ 

• Whether it v/m or lose the game , 

True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shined upon " * 

Toryism ihas now changed its character. We have lived to see 
a monster of a faction made up of the^worst parts of the Cavaher 
and the worst parts of the Roundhead. - ^We have lived to see a 
race of disloyal Tpries. We have lived to see Tories giving 
themselves the airs of those insolent pikemen who puffed out 
their >^obacco smoke in the face of Charles flie First. We have 
lived to see Tories, who, because they are not allowed to grind 
the people after the fashion of Strafford, turn round and revile 
the* sovereign in th^ style of Hugh Peters, I say, therefore, 
that, while the leader is still what he was eleven years ago, when 
his moderation alienated his intemperate followers, his followers 
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v:are more intemperate than ever. It is my firm belief thal.t)ie 
majority of them desire the repeal of the Emancipation Act. 
Vou say^ no. But I will give reasbns^ and unaiiswerabte 
reasons^ for what I say. How, if youfreally wish to maintain 
the Emancipation Act, do you explain Khat clamour which you 
liave raised, and which has resounded/through the whole king-^ 
•dom, about the three popish privy councillors? You resent, as 
a calumny, the imputation that you wish to repeal the Eman- 
cipation Act; and yet you cry out that church and state ar^in 
danger of ruin whenever the government carries that Act ipto 
■effect. If ^he Emancipation Act is ne^r to be executed, yfiy 
should it not ^e repealed ? 1 perfectly understand that an 
honeit man may wish it to be repealed. But I am at ajioss to 
understand how honest men can say, “ We wish the Emancipa- 
pation Act to be maintained: you who &cuse us of wishing to 
repeal it slander us foully : we value it as much as you do. Let 
it r^ain among our statutes, provided always that it remains 
as a dead letter. If yon dare tx> put it in force, indeed, we will 
■agitate against you ^ for, though wie talk aga/nst agitation, we 
too can practise agitation ; we will denounce you in our associa* 
tions; for, though we call associations unconstitutional^ we too 
have our associations: our divines shall preach about Jezebel: 
our tavern spouters shall give signi^ficant hints about James the 
Second." Yes, Sir, such hints have been gWfen, hints that a 
•sovereign who has merely executtd the ^aw, ought to be treated 
like a sovereign who grossly violated the law. I perfectly 
understand, as I said, that an honest man may disapprove of 
the Emancipation Act, and may wish it repealed. But can^y 
man, who is of opiniea that Roman Catholics ought to he ad- 
mitted to office, honestly maintain that they itow enjoy mora* * 
than th^T fair share of power and emolument? What is the 
proportion of Roman Catholics to the whole population 
United Kingdom? About one- fourth. What proportion of 
th% privy councillors aren Roman Catholics? About one-seven- 
tieth. And what, aft^’- all, L the pf jwer of a privy councillor, 
merely a^ ^uefi? Are not the right horourable gentlemen 
iipposTte privy councillors? If a change should take place, 
will not the present ministers stiK be privy councillors?*" It is 
"notorious thgt no privy councillor goes to council h<v,)S 

specially summoned. He is called right honourable, and he 
walks out of a room before esquires and knights. And can ^ 
^seriously believe^ that men who think it monstrous that itnis 
honoraiy distinction should be given to three Roman Catholics, 
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do sincerdy j^esire to maintain a law by which a Roman Catholic 
fXiay be commander-in-chief with all the military patronage^ 
fir$t Ibid of the admiralty with all the naval patronage^ or 
first tord of the treasi^, with the chief influence in every 
department of the govelniyent. 1 must therefore suppose that 
ilfthose who join in the cr>4 against the three privy councillors, are 
either imbecile or hostile to the Emancipation Act. 

' 1 repeat, therefore, that, while the right honourable baronet 

is as free from bigotry as he was eleven years ago, his party is 
more 'bigoted than it was eleven years ago. The difficulty of 
governing Ireland in O^lposition to the feelings of the great body 
of the Irish people is, I apprehend, as great now*as it was eleven 
years»ago. What then must be the fate of a government 
formed by the right dionourable baronet? Suppose that the^ 
event of this debate should make him Prime Minister. Should' 


I be wrong if I were to prophesy that three years hence he will 
be more hated and vilified by the Tory party than the preseht . 
advisers of the crown have beesi ? Should I be wrong if T were 
to say that all those literary organs whicl^ now deafen us with 
praise of him, will then deafen us with abuse of him? Should 
I be wrong if I were to say that he will be burned in effigy by 
those who now drink his health with three times three and one 


cheer more ? Should I be wrong if I were to say that those very 
gentlemen who* have rrowaed hither to-night in order to vote 
him into power, will crftwd hither to vote Lord Melbourne back? 
Once already have 1 seen those \'ery persons go out into the 
lobby for the purpose of driving the right honourable baronet 
from the high situation to which they had themselves exalted 
him.” I went out with them myself; yjs, with the whole body 
of the Tory dbuntry gentlemen, with the whole body of high 
churchmen. All the four University members wer^^.with us. 
^e effect of that division was to bring Lord Grey, Lord Al- 
thorpe, "Lord Brougham, Lord Durham into power. You may 
say that the Tories on that occasiop; judged ill, that they ^ere 
blinded by vindictive passion, that if they had foreseen all that 
followed they miyht have acted differently. Perhaps so. But ' 
what has been once may be again. I cannot think it possible 
that those who are now supporting the riglit honourable baronet % 
will continue from personal attachment to support him if they 
see that his policy is in essentials the same as Lord Melbourne’s. 

I believe that theyihave quite as much personaLattachment to 
Lord Melbourne as to the right honourable baronet. They 
fcdlow the right honourable b^onet because his abilities, his 
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eloquence^ his experience are necessary to them; ,but they are 
but half reconciled to him. Tliey never can forget that, in the 
most important crisis of his public life, he deliberately 'chose 
rather to be the victim of their injustice than its instrument. 
It is idle to suppose that they will bp ^tisfied by seeing a new 
set of men in power. Their maxim inmost truly “ Measures, « 
not men.” They care not before whom the sword of state is 
borne at Dublin, or who wears the badge of St. Patrick. What > 
they abhor is not Lord Normanby personally or Lord Ebrington 
personally, but the great principles in conformity with Vhich 
Ireland has been governed by Lord NUrmanby and by Lqrd 
Ebrington, the ’ principles of justice, humanity, and religious 
freedom. What they wish to have in Ireland is not m>i»Lord 
Jladdington, or any other viceroy whonr the right honourable 
baronet may select, but the tyranny of ^ace over race, and of 
creed over creed. Give them what they want; and you con- 
vulse^, the empire. Refuse them; and you dissolve the Toiy 
party. I believe that the right- honourable baronet himself is 
by no means without^ apprehensions <that, if haiwere now called 
to the head of affairs, he would, very speedily, have the dilemma 
of 1829 again before him. He certainly was not without such 
apprehensions when, a few months ago, he was commanded by 
her Majesty to submit to her the ^nlan of an administration. 
The aspect of public affairs was not at that time* cheering. The 
Chartists were stirring in Englahd. Tnere were troubles in 
Canada. There were great discontents in the West Indies. An 
expedition, of which the event was still doubtful, had been sent 
into the heart of Asia. Yet, among many causes of anxiety, the 
discerning eye of the right honourable baronet easily discfemed 
the quarter where the great and immediate dahger lay. He 
told the {^ouse that his difficulty would be Ireland. Now, Sir, 
that which would be the difficulty of his administration is 
the strength of the present administration. Her Majesty's 
Ministers enjoy the confidence of Ireland; and T believe that 
what ought to be done^or thart. counti-y will excite less discon- 
tent here if done By them than if done by him He, I am afraid, 
great a^ his"^ abilities are, and good as I willingly admit his in- 
tentions to be, would find it easy to lose the confidence of his 
partisans, but^hard indeed to win the confidence of the •Irish 
people. . 

It is indeed principally on account of Ireland that I feel 
solicitous about the issue of the present debate. I well know 
how little chance he who speaks on that theme has of obtaining 
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a fair hearing. Would to God that 1 were addressing an 
audience which would judge this great controversy as it is 
judged by foreign nations, and as it will be judged by future 
ages. Tne passions wkich inflame us, the sophisms which 
delude us, will not las^ for ever. The paroxysms of faction 
have their appointed se scti. Even the madness of fanaticism 
‘is but for a day. The time is coming when our conflicts will be 
■to others what the conflicts of our forefathers are to us; when 
the preachers who now disturb the state, and the politicians 
who now make a stalking horse of the church, will be no more 
than Sacheverel and Harley. Then will be told, in language ^ 
«veS*y different from that which now calls forth applause from 
the mob of Exeter Hall, the true story of these troubled years. 

Thete was, it will Jhen be said, a part of the kingdom of 
Queen Victoria which presented a lamentable contrast to the 
rest; not from the want of natural fruitfulness, for there was no 
richer soil m Europe; not from want of facilities for trade, for 
the coasts of this unhappy region were indented by bay 2 and 
estuaries capable of holding all the navies of the world; not 
because the people were tdo dull to imprjve these advantages 
or too pusillanimous to defend them; for in natural quickness 
of wit and gallantry of spirit they ranked high among the 
nations. But all the bounty of nature had been made unavail- 
ing by the crimes and errors of man. In the twelfth century 
that fair island was a conquered province. The nineteenth 
century found it a conquered province still. During that long 
interval many great changes had taken place which had con- 
duced to the general welfare of the empire : but those changes 
had only aggravated the misery of Ireland. The Reformation 
came, bringing to England and Scotland divine truth and in- 
tellectual liberty. To Ireland it brought only fresh calamities. 
Two new war cries, Protestant and Catholic, animated the old 
feud between the Englishry and the Irishry. The Revolution 
came, bringing to England and Scotland civil and spiritual 
freedom, to Ireland subjugation, degradation, persecution. 
The Union came: but though it joined legislatures, it left hearts 
as widely disjoined as ever. Catholic emancipation can?e: but 
it came too late; it came as a concession made to fear, and, 
havi^ excited unreasonable hopes, was naturally followed by 
unreasonable disappointment. Then came violent irritation, 
and numerous errors on both sides. Agitation produced coer- 
cion, and coercion ‘produced fresh agitation. Difficulties and 
dangers went on increasing, till a government arose which, all 
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Other means having failed, determined to ^ploy the 6nly <^eaiis 
that had not yet been fairly tried, justice and cnercy. The 
state, long the stepmother of the^many, and the mother (mly of 
the few, became for the first time the common parent^sf all the 
great family. The body of the people began to look on their 
rulers as friends. Battalion after fbAtalion, squadron after 
squadron was withdrawn from districts^ which, as it had till fhen 
been thought, could be governed by the sword alone. Yet the » 
security of property and the authority of law became every 
day more complete. Symptoms of amendment, symptoms 
^such as cannot be either concealed or counterfeited, began to; ‘ 
^appear; and those who once despaired of the destinies of Ite> 
land began to entertain a confident hope that she would at 
length take among European nations that high place to ‘which 
her natural resources and the intelligenccf^of her children entitle 
her to aspire. 

In words such as these, T am confident, will the next genera- 
tion •-’.peak of the events in our time. Relying on the sure 
justice of history and posterity,' I care not, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, whether we stancFor fall. Tfhat issue it is for 
the House to decide. Whether the result will be victory or 
defeat, I know not. But I know that there are defeats not less 
glorious than any victory; and yet I have shared in some 
glorious victories. Those were proud and happy days;~some 
who sit on the benches opposite can well remember, and must, 

I think, regret them ; — those were proud and happy days when, 
amidst the applauses and blessings of millions, my noble friend 
led us on in the great struggle for the Reform Bill; when 
hundreds waited round our doors till sunrise to hear how we » 
had sped; when the gfeat cities of the north pog red forth their , 
population on the highways to meet the mails which brought t 
from th«*'capital the tidings whether the battle of the people 
had been lost or won. Such days my noble friend caiyiot hope 
to ^ee again. Two such triumphs would be too much for one 
life. But perhaps there Still awaits him a less {.’easing, a less' 
exhilarating, but^a not^ss hoiTourable task, the task of contend- 
ing agjiinst superior numbers, and through*years of discomfi- 
ture, for those civil md religious liberties which are inseparably 
asso'ciated with the name of his illustrious house. At his side 
will not be wanting men who against all odds, and through All 
turns of fortune, in evil days and amidst evil tongues, will (kfend 
to the last, with unabated spirit, the noblef principles of Mdton 
aiid of Locke. We may be driven from office. We may be 
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We may^be made mai^s for the* 


dooi^d to a life of dpposi^on. 
rt^eur of socts which, hating each other with a deadly hatred^ ^ 
yet hate toleration still more. We may be exposed to the rage? 
of liiud on pne side, anr^ of Praise-God-Barebones on the ofher. 
But justice will be dor t at last; and a portion of the praise 
whi|& we bestow on the pU champions and martyrs of freedom 
will not be refused by fiiture generations to the men who have 
in our days endeavoured to bind together in real union races toa 
long estranged, and to efface, by the mild influence of a parental 
government, the fearful traces which have been left by the 
misrule of ages. 


^ A SPEECH 


Delivered in the House of Commons on April 7, 1840 

I 

On the seventh of April, 1840, Sir^James Graham moved the foUowing * 
resolution- 

That it appears to this House, on consideration of the papers 
relating to China presented to this House by command of her Majesty, 
that the interruption in our ctmimercial and friendly intercourse with 
that country, and the hostilities which have since taken place, are 
mainly to be attributed to the want of foresight and precaution on 
the part of her Majesty's present advisers, in respect to our relations 
with China, and especially to their neglect to fiimisJi the Super* 
intendent at Canton with powers and instructions calculated to provide 
against the growing evils connected with the contraband trade in 
opium, and adapted to the novel and difficult situation in which the 
Superintendent was placed ” 

As soon as the question had been put from the Chair the foUowing, 
Speech was made 

The motion was rejected, after a debase of three nights, by ayr 
votes to 261 

Mr. Speaker, — If the right honourable baronet, in rising to 
make an attack on the government, was forced to own that he 
was unnerved and overpowered by his sense of the importance 
-of the question with which he had to deal, one who rises to repel 
that attack may, without any shame, confess tliat he feels 
similar emotions. And yet I must say that the anxiety, the 
natural and becoming anxiety, with v;hich her Majesty's 
Ministers have awaited the judgment of the House on these 
liapiers, was not a little allayed by the terms of th? right honour- 
able baronet's motion, and has been still more allayed by his 
spi^h. It was impossible for us to doubt either his inclination 
or his ability to detect and to expose any fault which we might 
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have committed, and we may well co^ratulate oursel\%^ on 
finding that, after the closest examination into a long series of 
transactions, so extensive, so complicated, and, in some respects, 
so disastrous, so keen an assailant could produce onl/ so futile 
an accusation. [ 

In the first place. Sir, the resolutiorfwpich the right honou&ble 
baronet has moved relates entirely to events which took ^ace 
before the rupture with the Chinese government. That rupture 
took place in March, 1839. The right honourable baronet 
therefore does not propose to pass any censure on any step 
which has been, taken by the government within the last 
thirteen months; and it will, I think, be generally admitted, 
that when he abstains from censuring the proceedings of .the 
government, it is because the most unfriendly scrutiny cfh find 
nothing in those proceedings to censurf. We by no means 
deny that he has a perfect right to propose a vote expressing 
disapprobation of what was done in 1837 or 1838. At the 
same*, time, we cannot bu^ be ^ gratified by learning that he 
approves of our present policy, and of the measures which we 
have taken, since tho^rupture, for thfe vindicatiJm of the national 
honour and for the protection of the national interests. 

It is also to be observed that the right honourable baronet 
has not ventured, either in his motion or in his speech, to charge 
her Majesty’s Ministers with any«unwise or imjust act, with 
any act tending to lower th*e ch^racter^of England, or to give 
cause of offence to China. The only sins which he imputes to 
them are sins of omission. His complaint is merely that they 
did not foresee the course which events would take at Canton, 
and that consequently they did not send sufficient instructions 
to the British resident who was stationed the^'e. Now it is 
evident that such an accusation is of all accusations that whichti^ 
requires«*Lhe fullest and most distinct proof; for it is of all 
accusations that which it is easiest to make and hardest to 
refpte. A man charged with a culpable act which Jie has not 
committed comparatively little difficulty in proving his 
innocence. But.wheilTthe cnarge is merely this, that he has 
not, ii\. a long and intricate series of transactions, done all that 
it would have been wise to do, how is he to vindicate himself ? 
An(f the case which we are considering has this peculiaritjj, that 
the envoy to Mrhom the ministers are said to* have left too lai^e 
a discretion was fifteen thousand miles from them. The charge 
against them therefore is this, that the)^ did not give such 
copious and particular directions as were sufficient, in every 
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possilkle emergency, for the guidance of a functionary who was 
fifteen thousand miles off. Now, Sir, I am ready to admit 
that, if the papers on our table related to important negotia- 
tions with a neighbouring state, if they related, for example, 
to a negotiation carrier on with France, my noble friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Aifairs ^ might well have been blamed for- 
sending instructions so meagre and so vague to our ambassador 
at Paris. For my noble friend knows to-night what passed 
between our ambassador at Paris and the French ministers 
yesterday ; and a messenger despatched to-night from Downing 
Street will be at the Embassy in the Faubourg Saint Honor^ 
the day after to-morrow. But that constant and minute control, 
which the Foreign Secretary is bound to exercise over diplomatic 
agents who are near, becomes a useless and pernicious meddling 
\\hen exercised over i^gents w'ho are separated from him by a 
\'o\age of five months. There are on both sides of the House 
gentlemen conversant with the affairs of India. T appeal to. 
those gentlemen. India is neai*er to us than China. India is 
lar better known to u.s thpn China. Yet is it not universally 
acknowledged that India can lx; governed only in India? The 
authorities at home point out to a governor the general line of 
lX)licy which they wish him to follow’; hut they do not send' 
him directions as to the details of his administration. How 
indeed is it possible that thc_\ sliou!d .send him such directions? 
Consider in what a stdt.; the affairs of this country would lie if 
they were to be conducted ai'cording to directions framed by 
the ablest statesman residing in Bengal. A despatch goes hence 
asking for instructions while London is illuminating for the 
peace of Amiens. The instructions anive w’hen the French 
army is encamped at Boulogne, and when the whole island is 
up in arms to repel invasion. A despatch is written poking for 
instructions w’hen Bonaparte is at Elba. The instructions come 
when he is at the Tuilleries. A despatch is wTitten asking for 
instructions w^hen he is at the Tuillerie ;. The instructions come 
when he is at St. Helena, ft would b^ just as itnpos.sible to 
govern India in I ondon as to govern England at (^Icutta^ 
While letters are preparing here on the supposition that there 
is profound peace in the Carnatic, Hyder is at the gates of 
Fort St. George. While letters are preparing here on the 
supposition that trade is flourishing and that the revenue 
exceeds the expenditure, the crops have failed, great agency 
houses have broken, and the government is negotiating a loaa 
^ I/)rd Palmerston. 
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pn ha^ terms. It is notorious that the great men. who fended 
and preserved our Indian Empire, Clive and WaiTen Hastings, 
tr^eated all particular orders which they received frorn home as 
mere waste paper. Had not those greift men, had the sense and 
spirit so to treat such orders, we shoiJd not now have had an 
Indian Empire. But the case of Chipa is far stronger. For, 
though a person who is now writing a despatch to Fort William 
in Leadenhall Street or Cannon Row cannot know what events 
have happened in India within the last two months, he may be 
very intimately acquainted with the general state of that 
■country, with its wants, with its resourfes, with the habits and 
temper of the native population, and with the charactei'' of 
every prince and minister from Nepaul to Tanjore. But what 
does anybody here know of China? pven those Europeans 
who have been in that empire are almost as ignorant of it as 
the rest of us. Everything is covered by a veil, through which 
a glimpse ot what is within may occasionally be caught, a 
glimpse just sufficient 1 o set the imagination at work, and more 
likely to mislead than to inform. The right honourable baronet 
has told us that an^Englishman at Canton sees about as much 
of China as a foreigner who should land at Wapping and pro- 
ceed no further would see of England. Certainly the sights 
and sounds of Wapping would give a foreigner but a very im- 
perfect notion of our government, ‘of our manufactures, of our 
agriculture, of the state of learning and the arts among us. 
And yet the illustration is but a faint one. For a foreigner 
may, without seeing even Wapping, without visiting England 
.at all, study our literature, and may thence form a vivid and 
correct idea of our institutions and manners. But the literature 
4 of China affords us no such help. Obstacles iunparalleled in 
any other country which has books must be surmounted by 
the stutfent who is determined to master the Chinese tongue. 
To learn to read is the business of half a life. It {^easier to 
become such a linguist as^Sir William Jones was than to become 
a good Chinese scholar. Yoq may ermnt upon yuur fingers the 
Europeans whose industry and genius, ev^n when stimulated 
by the most fervent religious zeal, has triumphed over the 
•difficulties of a language without an alphabet. Here then is a 
country separated from us physically by half the globe, separated 
Ijrom us still^more effectu^ly by the barriers which the most 
Jealous*^ of all governments and the hardest of all languages 
•pppose to the researches of strangers. Is u then reasonaUe to 
blame my noble friend because he has not sent to our envoys 
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ih such a country as this ^instructions as full: and precise as it 
would have oeen his duty to send to a minister at Brussels or 
at the Hague? The right honourable baronet who comes 
forward as the accuser 'on this occasion is really accusing him- 
selt He was a membe of the government of Lord Grey. He 
was himself concerned n framing the first instructions which 
were given by my noble friend to our first superintendent at 
Canton. For those instructions the right honourable baronet 
frankly admits that he is himself responsible. Are those instruc- 
tions then very copious and minute ? Not at all. They merely 
lay down general prirciples. The resident, for example, is 
enjoined to respect national usages, and to avoid whatever may 
shock the prejudices of the Chinese; but no orders are given 
him as to matters of detail. In 1834 my noble friend quitted 
the Foreign Office, and the Duke of Wellington went to it. Did 
the Duke of Wellington send out those copious and exact 
directions with which, according to the right honourable baronet, 
the government is bound to furnish its agent in China? No, 
Sir; the Duke of Wellington, grown old in the conduct of great 
affairs, knows better than anylxidy that a man of very ordinary 
ability at Canton is likely to be a better judge of what ought to 
be done on an emergency arising at Canton than the greatest 
politician at Westminster can possibly be. His Grace, there- 
fore, like a wise man as he is, wrote only one letter to the super- 
intendent, and in that htter merely referred the superintendent 
to the general directions given by Lord Palmerston. And how, 
Sir, does the right honourable baronet prove that, by persisting 
in the course which he himself took when in office, and which 
the Duke of Wellington took when ir office, her Majesty’s 
present adviseis have brought on that rupture which we all 
deplore? He has read us, from the voluminous papers which 
are on the table, much which has but a very remote connection 
with the question. He has said much about things which 
happened before the present Ministry existed, and much ab»jut 
things which have happened at Canton since the rupture; but 
very little that is relevant to the issue raised by the resolution 
which he has himself proposed. That issue is simply tliis, 
whether the mismanagement of the present Ministry produced 
the rupture*. I listened to his long and able speech with the 
greatest attention, and did my best to separate that part which 
had any relation to his motion from a great mass of extraneous 
matter. If my analysis be correct, the charge which he brings 
against the government consists of four articles. 
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Th« first article is, that the govemhient omitte^to alt^ that 
part of the original instructions \irhich directed the superin- 
tendent to reside at Canton. i 

The second article is, that the govefnment omitted to alter 
that part of the original instruction^ wl'ich directed the super- 
intendent to communicate directly with the representatives of 
the emperor, 

'fhe third article is, that the government omitted to follow 
the advice of the Duke of Wellington, who had left at the 
Foreign Office a memorandum recommending that a British 
ship of war should be stationed in the C^hina sea. ^ 

The fourth article is, that the government omitted to authorise 
and emp)wer the superintendent to put down the contiaband 
trade carried on by British subjects with China. 

Such. Sir, are the counts of this indictnltent. Of these counts, 
the fourth is the only one which will require a lengthened 
defence. The first three may be disposed of in very few words. 

As to the first, the answ^'T simple. It is true that the 
government did not^evoke chat part of the irstructions which 
directed the superintendent to reside at Canton ; and it is true 
that this part of the instructions did at one lime cause a dispute 
between the superintendent and the Chinese authorities. But 
it IS equally true that this dispute as accommodated early in 
1837; that the Chinese gvivernment furnished the superin- 
tendent with a passport authorising hhn to reside at Canton ; 
that, during the two years which preceded the rupture, the 
Chinese government made no objection to his residing at 
Canton; and that there is not in all this huge blue book one 
word indicating that ••the rupture was caused, directly or in- 
directly, by his residing at Canton. On the first cbunt, therefore, 

I am co^^dent that the verdict must be, Not (niilty. 

To the second count have a similar answer. It is true- 
that there was a dispute with the authorities of Cantfm about 
thd mode of communicalikin. But it is equally true ^hat this 
dispute was settled a compromise. 'Ihe Chinese made a 
concession as to the channel of communicaVon. The superin- 
tendent made a coiijcession as to the form of communication. 
ITie question had been thus set af'rest before the rupture, and 
had absolutely' nothing to do with the ruptuse. * • 

As to the. third charge, I must tell the right honourable 
baronet that he has altogether misapprehended that memo- 
randum which he so confidently cites. The Duke of Wellington 
did not advise the government to station a ship of war con- 
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stantl^ in the China seas. The duke, writing in 1835, at a 
time when tlUe regular course of the trade had been interrupted, 
recommended that a ship of war should be stationed near 
Canton, till the trade j^hould take its regular peaceable course/’ 
Those are his Grace’s words. Do they not imply that, 
when the trade had aga^n ^aken its regular peaceable course, it 
might be right to remove the ship of war ^ Well, Sir, the trade, 
after that memorandum was written, did resume its regular 
peaceable course; that the right honourable baronet himself 
will admit; for it is part of his own case that Sir George 
Robinson had succeed^ in restoring quiet and security. The 
tfifrd charge then is simply this, that the ministers did not do 
in a time of perfect tranquillity what the Duke of Wellington 
thought that It would ^lave been right to do in a time of trouble. 

And now, Sir, I cqme to the fourth charge, the only real 
charge; for the other three are so futile that I hardly under- 
stand how ihe right honourable baronet should have ventured 
to bring them forward. The foprth charge is, that the miaisters 
omitted to send to the superintendent orders and powers to 
suppress the contraband trade, and that this omission was the 
cause of the rupture. 

Now, Sir, let me ask whether it was not notorious, when the 
right honourable baronet was in office, that British subjects 
carried on an ixtensive ctyntraband trade with China Did 
the right honourable baronet ancf his colleagues instruct the 
superintendent to put down that trade? Never. That trade 
went on while the Duke of Wellington was at the Foreign Office. 
Did the Duke of Wellington instruct the superintendent to put 
down that trade? No, Sir, never. Are then the followers of 
the right honourable baronet, are the followers of the Duke of 
Wellington, prepared to pass a vote of censure on us for follow- 
ing the example of the right honourable baronet aiM of the 
Duke of^Wellington? But I am understating my case. Since 
the present ministers came into office, the reasons agajnst 
sending out such instructions were Auch stronger than when 
the right honourable baronet wa*s in ohfte, or when the Duke 
of Wellington was^in office. Down to the month of May 1838, 
my noble friend had good grounds for believing that the ^inese 
government was about to legalise the trade in opium. It is by 
nb means easy to tollow the windings of Chinese politics. But, 
it is certain that about four years ago the whole question was 
taken into serious Consideration at Pekin. The attention of 
the emperor was called to the undoubted fact, that the law 
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which forbade the trade in opium was a dead letter. lluR: law 
had been intended to guard against two evils, which the Chinese 
Icjgislators seem to have regarded with equal horror, the im- 
portation of a noxious drug, and the exdortation of the precious 
metals. It was found, however, that aamany pounds pf opium 
came in, and that as many pounds orsilver went out, as if there 
had been no such law. The only effect of the prohibition was 
that the people learned to think lightly of imperial edicts, and 
that no part of the great sums expended in the purchase of the 
forbidden luxury came into the imperial treasury. These con- 
siderations were set forth in a most l«?minous and judicious 
state paper, drawn by Tang Tzee, President of the Sacrificial 
Offices. I am sorry to hear that this enlightened minist^ has 
been turned out of office on account of •his liberality: for to 
be turned out of office is, 1 apprehend, a much more serious 
misfortune in China than in England. Tang Tzee argued that 
it was unwise to attempt to exclude opium, for that, while 
millions desired to have it, no larw would keep it out, and that 
the manner in which it had long brought had produced 
an injurious effect both on the revenues of the state and on the 
morals of the people. Opposed to Tang Tzee was Tchu Sing, 
a statesman of a very different class, of a class which, I am 
sorry to say, is not confined to China. Tchu Sing appears to 
be one of those staunch conservatives who, wheif they find that 
a law is inefficient because it is too severe, imagine that they 
can make it efficient by making it more severe still. His his- 
torical knowledge is much on a par with his legislative wisdom. 
He seems to have paid particular attention to the rise and 
progress of our Tndiai^ P^mpire, and he informs his imperial 
master that opium is the weapon by which Engl^fnd effects her 
conquest^ She had, it seems, persuaded the people of Hindostan 
to smoke and swallow this besotting drug, till they became so 
feeble in body and mind, that they were subjugated fA^ithout 
diffiiulty. Some time aj^ears to have elapsed beio^e the 
emperor made up hlfs ^ind on the point in dispute between 
Tang Tzee and Tchu Sing. Our superin tende^^t, Captain Elliot, 
was of 'opinion tfiat the decision would be in favour of the 
rational view taken by Tang Tzee; •and such, as I can myself 
attest, was, during part of the year 1837, the opinion of th^ 
whole mercantile community of Calcutta. Indeed, it was' 
expected that every ship which arrived in^the Hoogley from 
Canton, would bring the news that the opium trade had been 
declared legal. Nhr was it knowu in London till May 1838, 
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tiiat liie 'aiig;umeirts of Tchu Sing had prevailed. Surely, Sir, 
it wotild havfe been most absurd to order Captain Elliot to 
suppress tjhis trade at a time when everybody expected that it 
would soon cease to be contraband. The right honourable 
baronet must^ I think, t^imself admit that, till the month of 
May 1838, the governmewt here omitted nothing that ought 
to have been done. 

The question before us is therefore reduced to very narrow 
limits. It is merely this: Ought my noble friend, in May 1838,. 
to havfe sent out a despatch commanding and empowering 
Captain Elliot to put down the opium traded I do not think 
that it would have been right or wise to send out such a despatch. 
Consider, Sir, with what powers it would have been necessary to 
arm trie superintendent. He must have been authorised to 
arrest, to confine, to ^vend across the sea any British subject 
whom he might believe to have been concerned in introducing 
opium into China. T do not deny that, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, the government might ..have invested him witlf this 
dictatorship. But I do say ^Jiat the go vernment ought not lightly 
to invest any man with such a dictatorship, 'and, that if, in con- 
sequence of directions sent out by the government, numerous 
subjects of her Majesty had been taken into custody and shipped 
off to Bengal or to England without being permitted to wind up 
their affairs, this* House would in all probability have called the 
ministers to a strict account. ••Nor do I believe that by sending 
such directions the government would have averted the rupture 
which has taken place. I will go further. I believe that, if such 
directions had been sent, we should now have l?een, as we are, 
at war with China; and that we shoulc^have been at war in 
circumstances angularly dishonourable and disastrous. 

For, Sir, suppose that the superintendent had been aiUhorised 
and commanded by the government to put forth an order pro- 
hibiting ^ritish subjects from trading in opium, .suppose that 
he had put forth such an order; how w^s he to enforce it.'* TShe ^ 
right honourable baronet has had too mu(^ <fxperience of public 
affairs to imagine tl^t a lucrative trade will be suppressed by a 
sheet of paper and^a seal. In England we have a preventive 
service which costs us half a^million a year. We employ more 
than ^ty cruisers guard our coasts. We have six thousand 
effiMtive men whose business is to intercept smi/gglers. And 
yet everybody knows that every article which is much desired, 
which is easily concealed, and which is heavily taxed, is smuggled 
into our island to a great extent. The quantity of brandy 
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•which comes in without paying duty is known to be not lesk than 
six hundred thousand gallons a year. Some peojJle think that 
the quantity of tobacco which is imported clandestinely is as 
,^reat as the quantity which goes through the custom-houses. 
Be this as it may, there is no doubt tlAt the illicit importation 
is enormous. It ha.s been proved bei()re a committee of this 
House that not less than four millions of pounds of tobacco have 
lately been smuggled into Ireland. And all this, observe, has 
been done in spite of the most efficient preventive service that I 
believe ever existed in the world. Consider too that the price 
of an ounce of opium is far, very far higher than the price of a 
pound of tobacco. Knowing this, knowing that the wKdle 
power of king, lords, and commons cannot here put a stop to a 
traffic less easy, and less profitable than t^ie traffic in opium, can 
you believe that an order prohibiting the^traffic in opium would 
have been readih obeyed.^ Remember by what powerful 
motives both the buyer and the seller would have been impelled 
to deal with each other. The buyer would have been driven to 
the seller by something little short of torture, by a physical 
•craving as fierce and impatient as any to whicn our race is sub- 
ject. For, when stimulants of this sort have been long used, 
they are desired with a rage w^hich resembles the rage of hunger. 
The seller would have been driven to the buver by the hope of 
vast and rapid gain. An(^ do \’oa imagine that the intense 
^appetite on one side for what htvd bec(i‘me a necessary of life, 
and on the other for riches, would ha\ e been appeased by a few 
lines signed Charles Elliot.^ The very utmost effect which it is 
possible to beheve that such an order would have produced 
would have been thi^.^ that the opium trade would have left 
<Ianton, where the dealers were under the eye “of the superin- 
tendent, and where they would have run some risk of being 
punishefa by him, and would have spread itself along the coast. 
If we know anything about the Chinese government, ^we know 
th\s, that Its coastguard js neither trusty nor efficien!-- and we 
know that a coastguard as trusty and as efficient as our own 
would not be able to^cut off communication between the mer- 
•chant4onging for silver and the smoker longing for his pipe. 
Whole fleets of vessels would have ipanaged to land their cargoes 
.along, the shore. Conflicts would have arisen between our 
xrountrymen.and the local magistrates* who would not, like the 
authorities of Canton, have had some knowledge of European 
habits and feelings. The mere malum prohibitum would, as 
visual, have produced the mala in se. The unlawful traffic 
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woulih inevitably have led to a crowd of acts, not only unlawful, 
but immora/. The smuggler would, by the almost irresistible 
force of , circumstances, have been turned into a pirate. We 
know that, even at Canton, where the smugglers stand in some 
awe of the authority o^ the superintendent and of the opinion 
of an English society wiiich contains many respectable persons, 
the illicit trade has caused many brawls and outrages. What, 
then, was to be expected when every captain of a ship laden with 
opium would have been the sole judge of his own conduct? It 
is easy to guess what would have happened. A boat is sent*" 
ashore to fill the wate»casks and to buy fresh provisions. The 
provisions are refused. The sailors take them by force. Then 
a wel^ is poisoned. Two or three of the ship’s company die in 
agonies. The crew in a fury land, shoot and stab every man 
whom they meet, andisack and bum a village. Is this improb- 
able? Have not similar causes repeatedly produced similar 
effects? Do we not know that the. jealous vigilance with which 
Spain excluded the ships of other nations from her Transatlantic 
possessions turned men wl^o would otherwise have been honest 
merchant adventurers -into buccaneer^r^ The same causes 
which raised up one race of buccaneers in the Gulf of Mexico 
would soon have raised up another in the China Sea. And can 
we doubt what would in that case have been the conduct of the 
Chinese authorities at On tin? We see that Commissioner Lin 
has arrested and confimed men of spotless character, men whom 
he had not the slightest reason to suspect of being engaged in 
any illicit commerce. He did so on the ground that some of their 
countrymen had violated the revenue laws of China. How then 
would he have acted if he had learned that the red-headed 
devils had not 'merely been selling opium, but had been fighting, 
plundering, slaying, burning? Would he not have ^ut forth 
a proclamation in his most vituperative style, setting forth that 
the outs^e barbarians had undertaken to stop the contraband 
trade, but that they had been found ^deceivers, that the super- 
intendent’s edict was a mere pretence.^ that there was more , 
smuggling than ever, that to the smuggling liad been added 
robbery and muraer, and that therefore he should detain all 
men of the guilty race as 4iostages till reparation should be 
made? I say* therefore, that, if the ministers had done that 
which the right honourable baronet blames them lor not doing, 
we should only have, reached by a worse way the point at which 
we now are. 
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I have now^ Sir, gone through the four heads of the dtaiige 
brought against the government; and I say witfi confidence 
that the interruption of our friendly relations witji China 
cannot justly be imputed to any one of the omissions mentioned 
by the right honourable baronet. InKruth, if I could feel 
assured that no gentleman would vote lor the motion without 
attentively reading it, and considering whether the proposition 
which it affirms has been made out, 1 should have no uneasiness 
as to the result of this debate. But I know that no member 
weighs the words of a resolution for which he is asked to vote, 
as he would weigh the words of an affidat it which he was asked 
to swear. And I am aware that some persons, for whose 
humanity and honesty I entertain the greatest respec^ are 
inclined to divide with the right honourable baronet, not because 
they think that he has proved his case, but because they have 
taken up a notion that we are making war for the purpose of 
forcing the government of .China to admit opium into that 
country, and that, therefore, ^verrichly deserve to be censured. 
Certainly, Sir, if we Imd been guilty pf such absurdity and such 
atrocity as those gentlemen impute to us, we should deserve 
not only censure but condign punishment. But the imputation 
is altogether unfounded. Our course was clear. We may 
doubt indeed whether the Emperor of China judged well in 
listening to Tchu Sing and .disgracing Tang liee. We may 
doubt whether it be a wise policy to exclude altogether from 
any country a drug which is often fatally abused, but which to 
those who use it rightly is one of the most precious boons vouch- 
safed by providence to man, powerful to assuage pain, to soothe 
irritation, and to restor/' health. We may doubt whether it be 
a wise policy to make laws for the purpose of preventing the 
precious metals from being exported in the natural course of 
trade. We have learned from all history, and from our own 
experience, that revenue cutters, custom-house offi(^**rs, in- 
formers, will never keep put of any country foreign luxuries 
of small bulk for whiSh^'onsumers are willing to pay high prices, 
and will never prevent gold and silver frorn going abroad in 
exchange for such luxuries. We cannot believe that what 
England iVith her skilfully organised fiscal system and her 
gigantic marii^, has never been able to effect, will be acconj- 
plished by the'j'unks which are at the command of the mandarins 
of China. But, whatever our opinion on t^iese points may be, 
we are perfectly aware that they are points which it belongs not 
to us but to the Emperor of China to decide. He had a perfect 
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right! to keep out opium and to keep in silver, if he could do so 
by means consistent with morality and public law. If his 
officers seized a chest of the forbidden drug, we were not entitled 
to complain ; nor did we complain. But when, finding that they 
could not suppress th^ contraband trade by just means, they 
resorted to means flagrantly unjust, when they imprisoned our 
innocent countrymen, when they insulted our sovereign in the 
person of her representative, then it became our duty to demand 
satisfaction. Whether the opium trade be a pernicious trade 
is not the question. Take a parallel case: take the most 
execrable crime that ei^er was called a trade, the African slave 
tAde. You will hardly say that a contraband trade in opium 
is more immoral than a contraband trade in negroes. We pro- 
hibited slave-trading* we made it felony; we made it piracy; 
we invited foreign pgwers to join with us in putting it down; 
to some foreign powers we paid large sums in order to obtain 
their co-operation; we employed, our naval force to intercept 
the kidnappers; and yet it is jiotorious that, in spite of^ll our 
exertions and sacrifices, great numbers of slaves were, even as 
late as ten or Avelve years ago, introduCed from Madagascar 
into our own island of Mauritius. Assuredly it was our right, 
it was our duty, to guard the coasts of that island strictly, to 
stop slave ships, to bring the buyers and sellers to punishment. 
But suppose, 9ir, that a Ihip un^ci^ P'rench colours was seen 
skulking near the island, that the governor was fully satisfied 
from her build, her rigging, and her movements, that she was 
a slaver, and was only waiting for the night to put on shore the 
wretches who were in her hold. Suppose that, not having a 
sufficient naval force to seize this vessel^he were to arrest thirty 
or forty French merchants, most of whom had never been sus- ^ 
pected of slave-trading, and were to lock them up. Suppose * 
that he were to lay violent hands on the French consul.^ Suppose 
that the^overnor were to threaten to starve his prisoners to death 
unless they produced the proprietor^of the slaver. Woulctnot 
the French government in such ^ case ha^^ a right to demand 
reparation? And, if we refused reparation, would not the 
French government have a right to exact reparation by arms ? 
And would it be enough foi^ us to say, This is a wicked trade, 
an iqjhuman tradg. Think of the misery of the poor creatures 
who are torn from their homes. Think of the*horrors of the 
middle passage. Will you make war in order to force us to 
admit slaves into our colonies? ” Surely the answer of the 
French would be, ‘‘ We are not making war in order to force 
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you to admit slaves into the Mauritius. By dll means 4eep 
them out. By all means punish every man, French or English, 
whom you can convict of bringing them in. What we complain 
of is that you have confounded the innocent with the guilty, 
and that you have acted towards thej representative of our 
government in a manner inconsistent with the law of nations. 
^ Do not, in your zeal for one great' principle, trample on all the 
^ other great principles of morality.” Just such are the grounds 
on which her Majesty has demanded reparation from China. 
And was it not time.? See, Sir, see how rapidly injury has 
followed injury. The imperial commisaoner, emboldened by 
the facility with which he had perpetrated the first outra^, 
and utterly ignorant of the relative position of his country and 
ours in tne scale of power and civilisation, has risen in his requisi- 
tions. He began by confiscating property^. His next demand 
was for innocent blood. A Chinese had been slain. Careful 
inquiry was made ; but it was impossible to ascertain who was 
the slayer, or even to what nation the slayer belonged. No 
matter. It was notified to the superiijtendent that some subject 
of the queen, innocent or guilty, must be delivered up to suffer 
death. The superintendent refused to comply. Then our 
countrymen at Canton were seized. Those who w'ere at Macao 
were driven thence : not men alone, but women with child, babies 
at the breast. The fugitives begged ih vain for a iftorsel of bread. 
Our Lascars, people of a different colour fcrom ours, but still our 
fellow-subjects, were hung into the sea. An English gentleman 
was barbarously mutilated. And was this to be borne? I am 
far from thinking that we ought, in our dealings with such a 
people as the Chinese, torbe litigious on points of etiquette. The 
ir«place of our country among the nations of the wv)rld is not so 
mean or s^ill ascertained that we need resent mere impertinence, 
which is the effect of a very pitiable ignorance. Conscious of 
superior power, we can bear to hear our sovereign descrijped asia 
tributary of the Celestial Empire. Conscious of superior know- 
ledge we can bear to hhar ourselves described as savages destitute 
of every useful art.* When our ambassadop were required 
to peiform a prostration, which in Europe would have been 
considered as degrading, we were rather amused than irritated. 

It would* have Jbeen unworthy of us to have /ecourse to ^nns 
on acdount of an uncivil phrase, or of a dispute about a cerenfony' 
But this is not a question of phrases and ceremonies. The 
lib^ties and lives of Englishmen are at stake: and it is fit 
that all nations, civilised and uncivilised, should know that^ 
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ivhc^ver the Englishman may wander, he *is followed by the 
eye and gumrded by the power of England. ^ 

I wa^much touched, and so, I dare say, were many other 
gentlemen, by a passage in one of Captain Elliot’s despatches. 
1 mean that passage in which he describes his arrival at the 
factory in the moment of Extreme danger. As soon as he landed 
he was surrounded by his countrymen, all in an agony of distress 
and despair. The first thing which he did was to order the 
British flag to be brought from his boat and planted in the 
balcony. The sight immediately revived the .hearts of those 
wjio had a minute befere given themselves up for lost. It*was 
natural that they should look up with hope and confidence 
^ to th^t victorious flag. For it reminded them that they belonged 
to a country unaccustomed to defeat, to submission, or to shame; 
to a country which had exacted such reparation for the wrongs 
of her children as had made the ears of all who heard of it to 
tingle ; ^o a country which had made the Dey of Algiers humble 
himself co the dust before har insulted consul; to a (Siuntry 
which had avenged the victims of the Black Hole on the Field 
of PJassey to a country which had not flegenerated sinc^the 
Great rotectnr vowed that he would make the name of English- 
man as much respected as ever had been the name of Roman 
citizen. They knew that, surrounded as they were by enemies, 
and separated •by great oceans and continents from all help, 
not a hair of their heads woitld be harmed with impunity. On 
this part of the subject I believe that both the great contending 
parties in this House aiC agreed. I did not detect in the speech 
of the right honourable baronet, —and I listened to that speech 
with the closest attention, — one word igdicating that he is less 
disposed than Ve to insist o i f dl satisfaction for the great wrong, 
which has been done. I cannot believe that the House will pass 
a vote of censure so grossly unjust as that which he has moved. 
Bflt I rejoice to think that, whe^ner we are censured or not, the 
national honour will still be safe, piere may be a change of 
men; but, as respects China, there will bejicf change of measures. 

I have done; an<J have only to express my fervent hope that 
this most righteous quarrel may be prosecuted to a speedy and 
triumphant close ; that the brave men to whom is intrusted the 
of exacting reparation may perform their (Juty in such a 
manner as to spread, throughout regions in whi& the English 
name is hardly knojyn, the fame not only of English skill and 
valour, but of English mercy and moderation; and that the 
overruling care' of that gracious Providence which has so often 
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brought good out of evil may make the war to which weliave 
been forced the means of establishing a durable peace, beneficial 
alike to the victors and the vanquished. 


A SPEECH 

Deuverkd in. the House of Commons, February 5, 1841 

On the twenty-ninth of January, 1841, Mr Serjeant Talfourd obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the law of copyright The object 
of this bill was to extend the term of copyright in a book to sixty^years, 
reckoned from the death of the writer ’ • 

On the fifth of February Mr. Serjeant Talfourd moved that the bill 
should be read a second time In reply to ffiin the following Speech 
w'as made Th»‘ bill wa ‘5 rejected by 45 votes to 38 

I 

TnoudK, Sir. it is in some sense agreeable to approach a subject 
with which political^ aniniiisities ha^ve nothinj^ to do, T offer 
my.^elf to your notice with some reluctance. It is painful to 
me to take a course which may po.ssibly be misunderstood or 
misrepresented as unfriendly to the interests of literature and 
literary men. It is painful to me. T w'lll add, to oppose my 
lionourable and learned Inend on a question whith he has taken 
up fiom the purest motives, and which he%‘cgaids with a parental 
interest, 'lliese feelings have hitherto kept me silent when the 
law of copyright has been under discussion. But as 1 am, on 
full consideration, satisfied that the measure before us will, if 
adopted, inflict grievous injury on the public, without conferring 
any compensating advantage on men of letters, *1 think it my 
duty to that opinion and to defend it. 

The first thing to be done. Sir, is to settle on what principles 
the question is to be argued. Are we free to legislit^ for the 
puWic good, or are we not j* Is this a question of expediency, or 
is it a question of n^h^ Many of those who have written and 
petitioned against the existing state of things ^treat the question 
as one bf rights The law of nature, according to them, gives to 
every man a sacred and indefeasible property in his own ideas, in 
the fruits of lys own reason and imagination. The legislature 
has indeed the power to take aw^ay this property, just as it has 
the power tb pass an act of attainder for cutjting off an innocent 
man’s head without a trial. But, as such an act of attainder 
would be legal murder, so w^ould an act invading the right of an 
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autkor to his copy be, according to these gentlemen, legal 
robbery. • 

Now, ^ Sir, if this be so, let justice be done, cost what it may. 
I am not prepared, like my honourable and learned friend, to 
agree to a compromise between right and expediency, and to 
commit an injustice forithe public convenience. But I must 
say, that his theory soars far beyond the reach of my faculties. 
It is not necessary to go, on the present occasion, into a meta- 
physical inquiry about the origin of the right of property ; and 
certainly nothing but the strongest necessity would lead me to 
discuss a subject so ^ikely to be distasteful to the House. 1 
d^ree, I own, with Paley in thinking that property is the creature 
of the law, and that the law w'hich creates property can be 
defeRded only on thig ground, that it is a law beneficial to man- 
kind. But it IS unnecessary to debate that point. P'or, even 
if I believed in a natural right of property, independent of utility 
and anterior to legislation, I should still deny that this right i 
could survive the original proprietor. Few, I apprehend, even 
of those who have studied in tlie most mystical and sentimental 
schools of mor#l philosopliy, will be disj^sed to maintaii^hat 
there is a natural law^ of succession older and of higher authority 
than any human code. If there be, it is cjuite certain that we 
have abuses to reform much more serious than any connected 
with the quejrtion of copyright. ^ For this natural law can l>e 
only one , and the mq^es of •succession in the Queen’s dominions 
are twenty. To go no further than England, land generally 
descends to the eldest son. In Kent the sons share and 
share alike. In many districts the youngest takes the whole. 
Formerly a portion of a man’s personal property was secured to 
his family; and it was only of the residue that he could dispose 
by will Now he can dispose of the whole by will: but you 
limited his power, a few years ago, by enacting thM the will 
should not be valid unless there were tw^o witnesse.s. If a man 
dies intestate, his personal property generally goes accordi^ to 
the statute of distributions; but thtre art local customs which 
rnodifv that statute. Now which of tdl these systems is con- 
formed to the et Anal standard of right ? Is it primogeniture, or 
gavelkind, or borough Eqglish.^ Are wnlls jure dtvino ? Are 
the J wo witnesses jure dtvtno ? Might not the pars rationabilts 
of our old law have a fair claim to be regardefl as of celestial 
institution? Was the statute of distributions enacted in 
Heaven long befoA it was adopted by parliament? Or is it ta 
Custom of York, or to Custom of London, that this pre-eminence 
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belongs? Surely^ Sir^ even those who hold that there |is a 
natural right of property must admit that rules prescribing the 
manner in which the effects of deceased persons shal| be dis- 
tributed are purely arbitrary, and originate altogether in the 
will of the legislature. If so, Sir, there is no controversy between 
my honourable and learned friend ai.d myself as to the prin- 
ciples on which this question is to be argu^. For the existing 
law gives an author copyright during his natural life; nor do 1 
propose to invade that privilege, which I should, on the contrary, 
be prepared to defend strenuously against any assailant. The 
only point in issue between us is, how long after an author’s 
death the state shall recognise a copyright in his representative 
and assigns; and it can, I think, hardly be disputed by any 
rational man that this is a point which th^ legislature is free to 
determine in the way which may appear be most conducive 
to the general good. 

We may now, therefore, X think, descend from these high 
regions*- where we are in danger gf being lost in the clouds, to 
firm ground and clear light. Let us look at this question like 
1egisl2tors, and after 'lairly balancing conveniences and incon- 
veniences, pronounce between the existing law of copyright, and 
the law now proposed to us. The question of copyright. Sir, 
like most questions of civil prudence, is neither black nor white, 
but grey. The system of copyright *has great advantages and 
great disadvantages; and it is oun businf'ss to ascertain what 
these are, and then to make an arrangement under which the 
advantages may be as far as possible secured, and the disad- 
vantages as far as possible excluded. The charge which I bring 
against my honourable ^nd learned friend’s bill is this, that it 
leaves the advantages nearly what they are at 'present, and ^ 
increases the disadvantages at least fourfold. 

The advantages arising from a system of copyright are obvious. 
It is desirable that we should have a supply of good booj^s; wvf 
cannpt have such a supply unless men of letters are liberally 
remunerated: and thto leas£ objectionable way of remunerating 
them is by means of copyright. You cannot depend for literapr 
instruction and amusement on the leisure of inen occupied in 
the pursuits of active life. Such met) may occasionally produce 
compositions of great merit. But you must not look to ^ch 
men lor wqf ks ^hich require deep meditation and long research! 
Works of that kind you can expect only from persons who make 
Ittmiture the business of their lives. Of these persons few will 
Ite found among the rich and the noble. The rich and the noble 
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are dbt impelled to intellectual exertion by necessity. They 
may be impelled to intellectual exertion by the desire of dis- 
tinguishing themselves, or by the desire of benefiting the com- 
munity. But it is generally within these walls that they seek 
to signalise themselves and to serve their fellow-creatures. 
Both their ambition and thbir public spirit, in a country like this, 
naturally take a political turn. It is then on men whose pro- 
fession is literature, and whose private means are not ample, 
that you must rely for a supply of valuable books. Such men 
must be remunerated for their literary labour. And there are 
oiyy two ways in which they can be remunerated. One of 
those ways is patronage; the other is copyright. 

Thye have been times in which men of letters looked, not to 
the public, but to th® government, or to a few great men, for 
the reward of their •exertions. It was thus in the time of 
Maecenas and Pollio at Rome, of the Medici at Florence, of 
Louis the Fourteenth in France,, of Lord Halifax and Ixird 
Oxford in this country. Now^ Sir, I well know that thCre arc 
cases in which it is fit and graceful, nay, in which it is a sacred 
duty to reward tne merits or to relieve th? distresses of mrt of 
genius by the exercise of this species of liberality. But these 
cases are exceptions. I can conceive no system more fatal to 
the integrity and independence of literary men than one under 
which they should be taught to look for their daily bread to 
the favour of ministers and nobles. I can conceive no system 
more certain to turn those minds which are formed by nature 
to be the blessings and ornaments of our species into public 
scandals and pests. 

We have, then, only one resource Jeft. We must betake 
ourselves to copyright, be the inconveniences of copyright what 
they may. Those inconveniences, in truth, are n^her few 
nor small. Copyright is monopoly, and produces all the effects 
which t|ie general voice of mankind attributes to monopoly. 
J\Iy honourable and learned friend ^Iks very contemptuously 
of those who are led away by the theory that monopoly makes 
things dear. Thj.t monopoly makes things dear is certainly 
a theory, as all the great truths which have been established by 
the experience of all ages*and nations, and which are taken 
fgr granted in all reasonings, may be said to 1^ theories.^ It 
is a theory in the same sense in which it is a theory that day 
and night follow eg.ch other, that lead is heavier than water, 
that bread nourishes, that arsenic poisons, that alcohol in- 
toxicates. If, as my honourable and learned friend seems to 
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think, the whole world is in the wrong on this poin^, if thdireal 
effect of monopoly is to make articles good and cheapo why does 
he stop short in his career of change? Why does he Vmit the 
operation of so salutary a principle to sixty years ? Why does 
he consent to anything short of a perpetuity ? He told us that 
in consenting to anything short of a perpetuity he was making 
a compromise between extreme right and expediency. But 
if his opinion about monopoly be correct, extreme right and 
expediency would coincide. Or rather, why should we not 
restore the monopoly of the East India trade to the East India 
G>mpany ? Why should we not revive all those old monopolies 
which, in Elizabeth’s reign, galled our fathers so severely that, 
maddened by intolerable wrong, they opposed to their sovereign 
a resistance before which her haughty spirit quailed for the first 
and for the last time ? Was it the cheapness and excellence of 
commodities that then so violently stirred the indignation of 
the English people? I belier/e, Sir, that I may safely take it 
for granted that the effect of monopoly generally is to make 
articles scarce, to n^ke them dear,, and to ipake them bad. 
An(H may with equal safety challenge my honourable friend to 
find out any distinction between copyright and other privileges 
of the same kind ; any reason why a monopoly of books should 
produce an effect directly the reverse of that which was produced 
by the East India Company’s monopoly of t&, or by Lord 
Essex’s monopoly of sweet wines. ' Thus; then, stands the case. 
It is good that authors should be remunerated; and the least 
exceptionable way of remunerating them is by a monopoly. 
Yet monopoly is an evil. For the sake of the good we must 
submit to the evil; but the evil ought not to last a day longer 
than is necessary for the purpose of securing the good. 

Now, Jjrwill not affirm that the existing law is perfect, that it 
exactly hits the point at which the monopoly ought to cease; 
but this I confidently say, that the existing law is ve^y muCh 
neafer that point than the^law proposed by my honourable and 
learned friend. For consider this; the evil effects of the 
monopoly are propbrtioned to the length of duration. But 
the good effects for the sake of which we bear with the evil 
effects* are by no means proportioned to the length of its dura- 
tion* A monopoly of sixty years produces twice as much eyil 
as a monopoly of thirty years, and thrice as much evil as a 
monopoly of twenty years. But it is by no means the fact that 
a posthumous monopoly of sixty years gives to an author thrice 
as much pleasure and thrice as strong a motive as a posthumous 
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. moiu^Mly twenty years. On the contrary, the difference is 
SO smaU as to be hardly perceptible. We all know how faintly 
we arc affected by the prospect of very distant advantages, 
eycn when they are advantages which we may reasonably hope 
that we shall ourselves enjoy. But an advantage that is to be 
enjoyed more than half a century after we are dead, by some- 
body, we know not by whom, perhaps by somebody unborn, 
by somebody utterly unconnected with us, is really no motive 
at all to action. It is very probable that in the course of some 
generations land in the unexplored and unmapped heart of the 
Australasian continenf will be very valuable. But there is 
* none of us who would lay down five pounds for a whole province 
in thft heart of the Australasian continent. We know, that 
neither we, nor anybody for whom we care, will ever receive 
a farthing of rent from such a province. And a man is very 
little moved by the thought that in the year 2000 or 2100, 
somebody who claims through him* will employ more sh^herds 
than Prince Esterhazy, and will have the finest house and 
gallery of pictujps at Victoria or Sydney Now, this is the 
sort of boon which my honourable and learned friend holdout 
to authors. Considered as a boon to them, it is a mere nullity; 
but considered as an impost on the public, it is no nullity, but 
a very serious and pemiciops reality. I will take an example. 
Dr. Johnson died fifty-six years ago. If the law were what 
my honourable and leziA-ned ffiend wishes to make it, somebody 
would now have the monopoly of Dr. Johnson’s works. Who 
that somebody would be it is impossible to say; but we may 
venture to guess. I guess, then, that it would have been some 
bookseller, who was the assign of another bookseller, who was 
the grandson df a third bookseller, who had bought the copy- 
right from Black Frank, the doctor’s servant and .^siduary 
legatee, in 1785 or 1786. Now, would the knowledge that this 
copyrigl^ would exist in 1841 have been a source of gratification 
to Johnson? Would it have stimulated his exertions? Wcfuld 
it have once drawn him out of his bed b^ore noon ? Would it 
have once cheerecj him under a fit of the spleen? Would it 
have induced him to give us one more allegory, one more life 
of a poet, one more imitatidti of Juvenal ? I firmly believe not. 

I firmly l^lieve that a hundred years ago, when was writing 
our debates for the Gentleman's Magazine, he would very much 
rather have had twppence to buy a plate of shin of beef at a 
cook’s shop underground. Considered as a reward to him, the 
difference between a twenty years’ and sixty years’ term of 
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posthumous copyright would ha've been nothing^ or neAt to 
nothing. But is the difference nothing to us? I can buy 
Rasselas for sixpence; I might have had to give five® shillings 
for it. I can buy the Dictionary, the entire genuine Dictionary, 
for two guineas, perhaps for less; I might have had to give 
five or six guineas for it. Do I grudge this to a man like Dr. 
Johnson? Not at all. Show me that the prospect of this 
boon roused him to any vigorous effort, or sustained his spirits 
under depressing circumstances, and I am quite willing to pay 
the price of such an object, heavy as that price is. But what 
I do complain of is that my circumstances are to be worse, a/id 
Johnson’s none the better ; that’ I am to give five pounds for 
what to him was not worth a farthing. r 

The principle of copyright is this. It ^s a tax on readers for 
the purpose of giving a bounty to writers. The tax is an 
exceedingly bad one; it is a tax on one of the most innocent 
and nv'st salutary of human^'pleasures; and never let us forget, 
that a tax on innocent pleasures is a premium on vicious 
ple^'^ures. I admits however, the necessity o^ giving a bounty 
to genius and learning. In order to give such a bounty, I 
willingly submit even to this severe and burdensome tax. 
Nay, I am ready to increase the tax, if it can be shown that 
by so doing I should proportionally increase tjjie bounty. My 
complaint is, that my honourable and learned friend doubles, 
triples, quadruples, the tax, and makes Scarcely any perceptible 
addition to the bounty. Why, Sir, what is the additional 
amount of taxation which would have been levied on the public 
for Dr. Johnson’s works alone, if my honourable and learned 
friend’s bill had been‘i-he law of the land? I have not data 
sufficient to form an opinion. But I am confident that the 
taxationron his dictionar^-^ alone would have amounted to many 
thousands of pounds. In reckoning the whole additional sum 
which the holders of his copyrights would have takfji out* of 
the pockets of the public during the last half centp^y at twenty 
thousand pounds,^ I fir^l satisfied that 1 very greatly underrate 
it. Now, I again say that I think it but that we should 
pay twenty thousand pounds in consideration of twenty thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of pleasure and encouragement received by 
Dr. Johnsonji^ But I think it very hard that we should pay 
twenty thousand pounds for what he would not have valued 
at five shillings. 

My honourable and learned friend dwells on the claims of the 
posterity of great writers. Undoubtedly, Sir, it would be veiy’ 
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pleasing to see a descendant of Shakespeare living in opulence 
on tne fruits of his great ancestor’s genius. A house maintained 
in splendour by such a patrimony would be a more interesting 
and strfking object than Blenheim is to us^ or than Strath- 
fieldsaye will be to our children. But, unhappily, it is scarcely 
possible that, under' any .jy^stem, such a thing can come to pass. 
My honourable and learned friend docs not propose that copy- 
right shall descend to the eldest son, or shall be bound up by 
irrevocable entail. It is to be merely personal property. It is 
therefore highly improbable that it will descend during sixty 
years or half that tepn from parent to child. The chance is 
tftat more people than one will have an interest in it. They 
will in all probability sell it and divide the proceeds. The 
pric^ which a bookseller will give for it will bear no proportion 
to the sum which he will afterwards draw from the public, if 
his speculation proves successful. He will give little, if any- 
thing, more for a term of sixty years than for a term of thirty 
or five and twenty. The presen tT value of a distant a^yantage * 
is always small; but when there is great room to doubt whether 
a distant advantage will "be any advanUige at all, the present 
value sinks to almost nothing. Such is the inconstancy of the 
public taste that no sensible man will venture to pronounce, 
with confidence, what the sale of any book published in oiir 
days will be m the years •between 1890 and 1900. The whole 
fashion of thinking and writing has often undergone a change 
in a much shorter period than that to which my honourable 
and learned friend would extend posthumous copyright. What * 
would have been considered the best literary property in the 
earlier part of Charles the Second’s reign ? I imagine Cowley’s 
Poems. Ovorleap sixty years, and yofl are in the generation of 
which Pope asked, “ Who now reads Cowley? ” What works 
were ever expected with more impatience by the public than 
tfiose of Lord Bolingbroke, which appeared, I think, in 1754? 

In no bookseller would have thanked you for the copy- 
right of them all, if you had off^ed it, to him for nofhing. 
What would Paternoster Row give for the copyright of 
Hayley’s Triun/phs of Temper^ so much admired within the 
memory of many people still living? I say, therefore, that, 
from the very nature of literary property, it will almost always 
^ass away from* an author’s family; and 1 sa^, that the price 
given for it to the family will bear a very small proportion to 
the tax which the? purchaser, if his speculation turns out well, 
will in the course of a long series of years levy on the public. 
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If; Sif; I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration fd 
elfects which I anticipate from long copyright, I should select; 
— my honourable and learned friend will be surprised, — I should 
select the case of Milton’s granddaughter. As often a^this bill 
has been under discussion, the fate of Milton’s granddaughter 
has been brought forward by the advocates of monopoly. My 
honourable and learned friend has repeatedly told the story 
with great eloquence and effect. He has dilated on the suffer- 
ings, on the abject poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last of 
an illustrious race. He tells us that, in the extremity of her 
distress, Garrick gave her a benefit, Ijiat Johnson wrote a 
prologue, and that the public contributed some hundreds Of 
pounds. Was it fit, he asks, that she should receive, in this 
eleemosynary form, a small portion of what was in truth a 
debt? Why, he asks, instead of obtaining a pittance from 
charity, did she not live in comfort and luxury on the proceeds 
of the sale of her ancestor's works ? But, Sir, will my honour- 
able and learned friend tell me that this event, which he has so 
often and so pathetically describe'd, was caused by the shortness 
of tfep term of copyright ? Why, at 'that time,^ the duration of 
copyright was longer than even he, at present, proposes to 
make it. The monopoly lasted, not sixty years, but for ever. 
At the time at which Milton’s granddaughter asked charity, 
Milton’s works were the exclusive • property of a bookseller. 
Within a few months of the day oq whic^ the benefit was given 
at Garrick’s theatre, the holder of the copyright of Paradise 
Lost , — I think it was Tonson, — ^applied to the Court of Chancery 
for an injunction against a bookseller who had published a 
cheap edition of the great epic poem, and obtained the injunc- 
tion. The representation of Comus was, if I remember rightly, 
in 1750; the injunction in 1752. Here, then, is a perfect 
illustratirA of the effect of long copyright. Milton’s works are 
the property of a single publisher. Everybody who wants thepi 
must buy them at Tonson’s shop, and at Tonson’s price.*^ Who- 
ever attempts to uivlerselF Tonson is harassed with legal pro- 
ceedings. Thousands •who would gladly possess a copy of 
Paradise Lost, must forego that great enjoyiTent. And what, 
in the meantime, is the situation of^the only person for whom 
we can suppose that the author, protected at such a cost to 
the* public, wds at all interested? She is deduced to htteft 
destitution. Milton’s works are under a monopoly. Milton’s 
"granddaughter is starving. The reader is' pillaged; but the 
writer’s family is not enriched. Society is taxed doubly. It 
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has to give an exorbitant price for the poems; and it has at 
the lame time to give alms to the only surviving descendant 
of the poet. 

But tAis is not all. I think it rights Sir, to call the attention 
of the House to an evil, which is perhaps more to be apprehended 
when an author’s copyright remains in the hands of Us "family, 
than when it is transferr^ to booksellers. 1 seriously fear that, 
if such a measure as this should be adopted, many valuable 
works will be either totally suppressed or grievously mutilated. 

I can prove that this danger is not chimerical; and I am quite 
certain that, if the c\^nger be real, the safeguards which my 
hbnourable and learned friend has devised are altogether nuga- 
tory. That the danger is not chimerical may easily be shown. 
Mostf of us, I am sure^ have known persons who, very erroneously 
as I think, but from the best motives, would not choose to re- 
print Fielding’s novels, or Gibbon’s History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. Some gentlemen may perhaps be of ^ 
opinion that it would be as well if Tom Jones and Gibbon’s 
History were never reprinted.^ I will not, then, dwell on these 
or similar casef. I will %ake cases respecting which it jg^ not 
likely that there will be any difference of opinion here; cases, 
too, in which the danger of which 1 now speak is not matter of 
supposition, but matter of fact. Take Richardson’s novels. 
Whatever I may, on the present occasion, think of my honour- 
able and learned friend’s jucjgment as a legislator, 1 must always 
respect his judgment as a critic. He will, I am sure, say that 
Richardson’s novels are among the most valuable, among the 
most original works in our language. No writings have done 
more to raise the fame of English genius in foreign countries.^ 
No writings are more deeply pathetif. No writings, those of 
Shakspeare excepted, show more profound knowledge of the 
human heart. As to their moral tendency, 1 can cilxathe most 
^spectable testimony. Dr. Johnson describes Richardson as 
one wlft) had taught the passions to move at the command of 
virtue. My dear and honoured friftid, Mr. Wilberforce, fn his 
celebrated religious treatise, when spe<fking of the unchristian 
tendency of theifashionable novels of the eighteenth i:entury, 
distinctly excepts Richardson from the censure. Another ex- 
cellent person, whom I can never mention without respect and 
kindness, Mrs. Hannah More, often declared fa conversation, 
and has declared in one of her published poems, that she first 
learned from the "writings of Richardson those principles of 
piety by which her life was guided. I may safely say that books 
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celebrated as works of art through the whole civilised worlds 
and praised for their moral tendency by Dr. Johnson, by Mr. 
Wilberforce, by Mrs. Hannah More, ought not to be suppressed. 
Sir, it is my firm belief, that if the law had been what my 
honourable and learned friend proposes to make it, they would 
have been suppressed. 1 remembfr Richardson’s grandson 
well; he was a clergyman in the city of London; he was a most 
upright and excellent man; but he had conceived a strong 
prejudice against works of fiction. He thought all novel- 
reading not only frivolous but sinful. He said, — this I state 
on the authority of one of his clerical brethren who is now a 
bishop, — ^he said that he had never thought it right to read o!ie 
of his grandfather’s books. Suppose, Sir, that the law had been 
what my honourable and learned friend jvould make it. ^ Sup- 
pose that the copyright of Richardson’s ijovels had descended, 
as might well have been the case, to this gentleman. I firmly 
believe that he would have thought it sinful to give them a 
wide circulation. I firmly believe that he would not for a 
hundred thousand pountis have deliberately done what he 
thov^jht sinful. H^' would not haVe reprinted them. And 
what protection does my honourable and learned friend give to 
the public in such a case? Why, Sir, what he proposes is this: 
if a book is not reprinted during five years, any person who 
wishes to reprint it may give notice <in the Londin Gazette : the 
advertisement must be repeated , three ^ times : a year must 
elapse; and then, if the proprietor of the copyright does not 
put forth a new edition, he loses his exclusive privilege. Now, 
what protection is this to the public? What is a new edition? 
Does the law define the number of copies that make an edition? 
Does it limit the price of a copy ? Are twelve copies on large 
paper, charged at thirty guineas each, an edition ? It has been 
usual, wfSn monopolies have been granted, to prescribe numbers 
and to limit prices. But 1 do not find that my honourable and 
learned friend proposes to do so in the present cost. And, 
without some such 'proviiion, the security which he offers is 
manifestly illusory. It is my conviction that, under such a 
systenf as that which he recommends to us, £i copy of Clarissa 
would have been as rare as an Aldu^ or a Caxton. 

I will give another instance. One of the most instructive, 
interesting, aild delightful books in our lan^age is Boswell's 
Life pf Johnson, Now it is well known that jSaswell’s eldest son 
considered this book, considered the whole" relation of Boswell 
to Johnson, as a blot in the escutcheon of the family. He 
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thQi|ght^ not perhaps altogether without reason^ that his father 
had exhibiAd himself in a ludicrous and degrading light. And 
thus he^ became so sore and irritable that at last he could not 
bear to hear the Life of Johnson mentioned. Suppose that the 
law had been what my honourable and learned friend wishes to 
make it. Suppose that tjie copyright of Bosweirs Life of John^ 
son had belonged, as it well might, during sixty years, to Bos- 
well’s eldest son. What would have been the consequence? 
An unadulterated copy of the finest biographical work in the 
world would have been as scarce as the first edition of Camden’s 
Britannia. • 

• These are strong cases. 1 have shown you that, if the law 
had been what you are now going to make it, the finest prose 
worlc of fiction in the language, the finest biographical work in 
the language, would, very probably have been suppressed. But 
I have stated my case weakly. The books which I have men- 
tioned are singularly inoffensive Jpooks, books not touching on • 
any of those questions whicl^ drive even wise men bej^nd the 
bounds of wisdom. There are books of a very different kind, 
books which ar<?the rallying points of grearpolitical and reli^ous 
parties. What is likely to happen if the copyright of one of 
these books should by descent or transfer come into the posses- 
sion of some hostile zealot? I will take a single instance. It is 
only fifty yeafc since Johh Wesley died ; and all his works, if 
the law had been wha^ my honourable and learned friend wishes 
to make it, would now have been the property of some person 
or other. The sect founded by Wesley is the most numerous, 
the wealthiest, the most powerful, the most zealous of sects. In . 
every parli^entary election it is a mjitter of the greatest im- 
portance tcFbbtain the support of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Their numerical strength is reckoned by hundreds of thousands. 
They hold the memory of their founder in the greatest rever- 
ence; and not without reason, for he was unquestionably a 
great and a good man. To his authority they constantly a{)pea]. 
His works are in their eyes of the htghest Value. His doctrinal 
writings they regard as containing the Best system of theology 
ever deduced from Scripture. His journals, interesting even 
to the common reader,. are peculiarly interesting to the 
Melodist: for ^hey contain the whole history of that singular 
polity which, weak and despised in its beginning, is now, after 
the lapse of a century, so strong, so flourishing, and so formid- 
able. The hymns*to which he gave his imprimatur are a most 
important part of the public worship of his followers. Now, 
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suppose that the copyright of these works should beloi|g to 
some person who holds the memory of Wesley and ftie doctrines 
and discipline of the Methodists in abhorrence. Tliere are 
many such persons. The Ecclesiastical Courts are at this very 
time sitting on the case of a clergyman of the Established 
Church who refused Christian burialfto a child baptised by a 
Methodist preacher. I took up the other day a work which is 
considered as among the most respectable organs of a large and 
growing party in the Church of England, and there I saw John 
Wesley designated as a forsworn priest. Suppose that the 
works of Wesley were suppressed. Wh.y% Sir, such a grievance 
would be enough to shake the foundations of government. l%t 
gentlemen who are attached to the church reflect for a moment 
what their feelings would be if the Book of Common Aayer 
were not to be reprinted for thirty or forty years, if the price of 
a Book of Common Prayer were run up to five or ten guineas. 
And then let them determine, whether they will pass a law under 
which fc is possible, under whichat is probable, that so intoler- 
able a wrong may be done to some^ect consisting perhaps of 
halPti million of persons. * 

I am so sensible. Sir, of the kindness with which the House 
has listened to me, that I will not detain you longer. I will only 
say this, that if the measure before us should pass, and should 
produce one-tenth part of the eviF which it ii calculated to 
produce, and which I fully expect it to produce, there will soon 
be a remedy, though of a very objectionable kind. Just as the 
absurd Acts which prohibited the sale of game were virtually 
repealed by the poacher, just as many absurd revenue Acts 
have been virtually repealed by the smuggler, so will this law 
be virtually repealed by piratical booksellers. At present the 
holder of copyright has the public feeling on his side. Those 
who invS^e copyright are regarded as knaves who take the 
bread out of the mouths of deserving men. Every body is well 
plea/^ed to see them restrained by the law, and compelled to 
refund their ill-gotl^n gams. No tradesman of good repute 
will have anything to do with such disgraceful transactions. 
Pass tffis law': and that feeling is at an end. Slen very different 
from the present race of piratical booksellers will soon infringe 
this intolerably monopoly. Great masses of capital w\ll ^ 
constantly employed in the violation of the law. Every aft 
will be employed to evade legal pursuit; and the whole nation 
will be in the plot. On which side indeed should the public 
s3nnpathy be when the question is whether some book as 
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popular as Robinson Crusoe, or the PUgrim's Progress, shall be in 
evefy cotta^^ or whether Jt shall be confined to the libraries of 
the rich for the advantage of the great<grandson of a bookseller 
who, a Hundred years before, drove a hard bargain for the copy- 
right with the author when in great distress? Remember too 
that, when once it cease| to be considered as wrong and dis- 
creditable to invade literary property, no person can say where^ 
the invasion will stop. The public seldom makes nice distinc-* 
tions. The wholesome copyright which now exists will share 
in the disgrace and danger of the new copyright which you are 
about to create. Anti you will find that, in attempting to im- 
pose unreasonable restraints on the reprinting of the works of 
the dead, you have, to a great extent, annulled those restraints 
whiclt now prevent men frcA pillaging and defrauding the living* 
If I saw, Sir, any proDabilrey that this bill could be so amended 
in the committee that my objections might be removed, I would 
not divide the House in this stage. But I am so fully convinced , 
that no alteration which would not seem insupportable to my 
honourable and learned friend, could render his measure sup- 
portable to me,^hat I muSt move, though Vith regret, that^lbis- 
bill be read a second time this day six months. 


A SPEECH 

» 

Delivered in the House of Commons on May 3, 1842 


On the second of May, 1842, Mr. Thomas Dunrtombe, Member for Finsbur>, 
presented aP petition, very numerously signed, of which the prayer 
was as follows: 

“ Your petitioners, therefore, exercising their just cc^ititutionat 
right, demand that >our Honourable House, to remedy the many 
gross and manifest evils of which your petitioners complain, do im- 
mediately, without alteration, deduction, or addition, pass into a law 
the document entitled the People’s Cl^rter.” • 

On the following day Mr Thomas DunRombe moved that the 
petitioners should be heard by themselves thi'ir Counsel at the Bar 
of the House. jThe following Speech was made m oppositiqp to the 
motion. 

The motion was rejectedjiy 287 votes to 49 


Mr. Speaker, — I w'as particularly desirous to tatch your eye 
this evening, because, when the motion of the honourable 
member of Rochdale ^ was under discussion, I was unable to be 
‘ Mr. Sharman Crawford. 
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in my place. I understand that^ on that occasion, the absence 
of some members of the late government was noticed in severe 
terms, and was attributed to discreditable motives. As for 
myself, Sir, I was prevented from coming down to the flouse by 
illness ; a noble friend of mine, to whom particular allusion was 
made, was detained elsewhere by pur^ accident; and I am con- 
vinced that no member of the late administration was withheld 
by any unworthy feeling from avowing his opinions. My own 
opinions 1 could have no motive for disguising. They have 
been frequently avowed, and avowed before audiences which 
were not likely to regard them with muqh favour. 

1 should wish, Sir, to say what I have to say in the temperate 
tone which has with so much propriety been preserved by the 
right honourable baronet the Secretary Jor the Home E^ipart- 
ment; ^ but, if I should use any warm expression, I trust that 
the House will attribute it to the strength of my convictions and 
to my solicitude for the public interests. No person who knows 
me wiU, I am quite sure , suspect me of regarding the hundreds 
of thousands who have signed the petition which we are now 
conu’dering, with an^ other feeling than cordiat goodwill. 

Sir, I cannot conscientious!}^ assent to this motion. And yet 
1 must admit that the honourable member for Finsbury ® has 
framed it with considerable skill. He has done his best to 
obtain the support of all those timid and interisted politicians 
who think much more about the^, security of their seats than 
about the security of their countr}-.^ It would be very con- 
venient to me to give a silent vote with him. I should then 
have it in my power to say to the Chartists of Edinburgh, 
“ When your petition was before the House I was on your side: 
I was for giving you a full hearing.” J should at the same time 
be able to assure my Conservative constituents that I never had 
supportfJl and never would support the Charter. But, Sir, 
though this course would be very convenient, it is one which ^jiy 
senpe of duty will not suffer me to lake. When qudotions of 
private right are before ul, we hear, and we ought to hear, the 
arguments of the* parties interested in those questions. But it 
has never been, and surely it ought not to he, our practice to 
grani; a hearing to persons who petition for or against a law in 
which they have no other interest than that which is common 
between then/ and the whole nation. Of the many who pefei- 
tioned gainst slavery, against the Roman Catholic claims, 
against the corn laws, none was suffered t6 harangue us at the 

' Sir James Graham. " Mr. Thomas Duncombe. 
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bar )n support of his views. If in the present case we depart 
from a general rule which everybody must admit to be a very 
wholesome one, what inference can reasonably be drawn from 
our conduct, except this, that we think the petition which we 
are now considering entitled to extraordinary respect, and that 
we have not fully made ilp our minds to refuse what the peti- 
tioners ask? Now, Sir, I have fully made up my mind to resist 
to the last the change which they urge us to make in the con- 
stitution of the kingdom. I therefore think that I should act 
disingenuously if I gave my voice for calling in orators whose 
ejpquence, I am certaA, will make no alteration in my opinion. 

I think too that if, after voting for hearing the petitioners, I 
shouVl then vote against aranting their prayer, I should give 
them just ground for acciTsing me of having first encouraged 
and then deserted them. That accusation, at least, they shall 
never bring against me. 

The honourable member for Westminster ^ has expressed a • 
hope that the language of thu petition will not be subjected to 
severe criticism^ If he mgans literary critjpism, I entirely ^ree 
with him. The style ot this composition is safe frorif any 
censure of mine; but the substance it is absolutely necessary, 
that we should closely examine. What the petitioners demand 
is this, that we do forthwith pass what is called the People’s 
Charter into a law without alteration, diminution, or addition. 
This is the prayer in ftuppoft of which the honourable member 
for Finsbury w'ould have us hear an argument at the bar. Is 
it then reasonable to say, as some gentlemen have said, that, in 
voting for the honourable member’s motion, they mean to vote 
merely for an inquiry into the causes of the public distress? If 
any gentleman thinks that an inquiry into the causes of the 
public distress would be useful, let him move for si^h an in- 
q^uiry. 1 will not oppose it. But this petition does not tell us 
TO inqi^re. It tells us that we are not to inquire. It directs 
us to pass a certain law word for ^^^d, and to pa««s it without 
the smallest delay. * 

I shall, Sir, notwithstanding the request or command of the 
petitioners, venture to exercise my right of free speed? on the 
subject of the People’s Oarter. There is, among the six^ 
points of the Charter, one for which I have '»^ted. There ^ is 
another of which I decidedly approve. There are others as to 
which, though I not agree with the petitioners, I could go 
some way to meet them. In fact, there is only one of the six 
' Mr. Leader. 
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points on which I am diametrically opposed to them: bul^un’ 
fortunately that point happens to be infinitely the most im- 
portant of the six. c. 

One of the six points is the ballot. I have voted for the 
ballot; and I have seen no reason to change my opinion on that 
subject. t 

Another point is the abolition of the pecuniary qualification 
for members of this House. On that point I cordially agree 
with the petitioners. You have established a sufficient pecuni- 
ary qualification for the elector; and it therefore seems to me 
quite superfluous to require a pecuniary Qualification from tljp 
representative. Everybody knows that many English members 
have only fictitious qualifications, ^nd that the membeig for 
Scotch cities and boroughs are not njquired to have any quali- 
fication at all. It is surely absurd to admit the representatives 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow without any qualification, and at 
the same time to require tbe representative of Finsbury or 
Marylebune to possess a (qualification or the semblance of one. 
If the qualification jeally be a security for respectability, let 
thafr^oecurity be demanded from us who sit here for Scotch 
towns. If, as I believe* the qualification is no security at all, 
why should we require it from anybody ? It is no part of the 
old constitution of the realm. It was first established in the 
reign of Anne. It was established by a bad parliament for a 
bad purpose. It was, in fact, part of a course of legislation 
which, if it had not been happily interrupted, would have ended 
in the repeal of the Toleration Act and of the Act of Settlement. 

The chartists demand annual parliaments. There, certainly, 
I differ from them ; but ^ might, perhaps, be willing to consent to 
some compromise. I differ from them also as to the expediency 
of payin^^the representatives of the people, and of dividing the 
country into electoral districts. But I do not consider these 
matters as vital. The kingdom might, I acknowledge, |)e fre6, 
great, and happy, though Jhe members of this House received 
salaries, and though^ ^e present boundaries of counties and 
boroughs were superseded by new lines of demarcation. These, 
Sir, are'^subotdinate questions. I do not of bourse mean that 
they are not important. But they are subordinate when com- 
pared with tha/ question which still remains to be considered 
llie essence of the Charter is universal suffrage. If. you with- 
-hold that, it matters not very much what else you grant. If 
you grant that, it matters not at all what else you withhold. 
If you grant that, the country is lost. 
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I have no blind attachment to ancient usages. I altogether 
disclaim whAt has been nicknamed the doctrine of finality. I 
have said enough to-night to show that I do not consider the 
settlement made by the Reform Bill as one which can last for 
ever. I certainly do .think that an extensive change in the polity 
of a nation must be attmded with serious evils. Still those 
evils may be overbalanced by advantages: and I am perfectly 
ready, in every case, to weigh the evils against the advantages, 
and to judge as well as I can which scale preponderates. I am 
bound by no tie to oppose any reform which I think likely to pro- 
mote the public good. • I will go so far as to say that I do not 
qJite agree with those who think that they have proved the 
People’s Charter to be absurd when they have proved that it is 
incompatible with the^xistmce of the throne and of the peerage. 
For, though I am a faithful and loyal subject of her Majesty, 
and though I sincerely wish to see the House of Lords powerful 
and respected, I cannot consider ejfher monarchy or aristocracy 
as the ends of government. ,They are only means. -Nations 
have flourished without hereditary sovereigns or assemblies of 
nobles; and, tdough I should be very sorry to see Englai^ a 
republic, I do not doubt that she miglffc, as a republic, enjoy 
prosperity, tranquillity, and high consideration. The dread " 
and aversion with which I regard universal suffrage would be 
greatly diminished, if I coufd belieye that the worst effect which 
it would produce would be to give us an elective first magistrate 
and a senate instead of a queen and a House of Peers. My firm 
conviction is that, in our country, universal suffrage is incom- 
patible, not with this or that form of government, but with all 
forms of government, and with everyth jpg for the sake of which 
forms of government exist; that it is incompatible with pro- 
perty, and that it is consequently incompatible with civilisation. 

It is not necessary for me in this place to go through the 
arguments which prove beyond dispute that on the security of 
property civilisation depends; that, where property is inse^^ure, 
no climate however delicious, no sd!l however fertile, no con- 
veniences for trade and navigation, no natural endowments of 
body or of mind, ^ can prevent a nation from sinking into bar- 
barism; that where, on th^ other hand, men are protected in* 
the qpjoyment of, what has been created by they- industry and 
laid up by, their self-denial, society will advance in arts and ift 
wealth notwithstanding the sterility of the earth and the 
inclemency of the afr, notwithstanding heavy taxes and destruc- 
tive wars. Those persons who say that England has been 
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greatly misgoverned, that her legislation is defective, that her 
wealth has been squandered in unjust and impolitic cbntests with 
America and with France, do in fact bear the strongest testi- 
mony to the truth of my doctrine. For that our country has 
made and is making great progress in all that contributes to the 
material comfort of man is indisputal|le. If that progress can- 
not be ascribed to the wisdom of the government, to what can 
we ascribe it but to the diligence, the energy, the thrift of 
individuals? And to what can we ascribe that diligence, that 
energy, that thrift, except to the security which property has 
during many generations enjoyed here? *-Such is the power of 
this great principle that, even in the last war, the most costty 
war, b'^yond all comparison, that ever was waged in this world, 
the government could not lavish wea^.h so,fast as the productive 
classes created it. ,, 

If it be admitted that on the institution of property the well- 
being of society depends, it follows surely that it would be mad- 
ness to^ive supreme power in th/? state to a class which would 
not be likely to resjject that institution. And, if this be con- 
cedfc*, it seems to me to follow that it would be Aiadness to grant 
the prayer of this petition. I entertain no hope that, if we place 
the government of the kingdom in the hands of the majority of 
the males of one-and-twenty told by the head, the institution 
of property will be respected. . If I ahi asked whj I entertain no 
such hope, 1 answer, because the hundredr of thousands of males 
of twenty-one who have signed this petition tell me to entertain 
no such hope; because they tell me that, if I trust them with 
power, the first use which they will make of it will be to plunder 
every man in the kingdom who has a good coat on his back and 
a good roof over his head. God forbid that I should put an un- 
fair cons^uction on their language ! I will read their own words. 
This petition, be it remembered, is an authoritative declaration 
of the wishes of those who, if the Charter ever becomes law, v\ll 
return the great majority of the House of Commons; afid these 
are their words: “'^ur petitioners complain, that they are 
enormously taxed to pay the interest of what is called the 
national debt, a debt amounting at present *^o eight hundred 
■"millions, being only a portion of the enormous amount expended 
in cruel and e^foensive wars for the suppression of all liberty by 
men not, authorised by the people, and who consequently had 
no right to tax posterity for the outrages committed by them 
upon mankind.” If these words mean anything, they mean 
tlUt the present generation is not bound to pay the public debt 
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incunred by our rulers in past times, and that a national bank- 
ruptdy would be both just and politic. For my part, I believe 
it to be iippossible to make any distinction between the right of a 
fundholder to his dividends and the right of a landowner to his 
rents. And, to do the petitioners justice, I must say that they 
seem to be much of the sa|Te mind. They are for dealing with 
fundholder and landowner alike. They tell us that nothing 
will “ unshackle labour from its misery, until the people possess 
that power under which all monopoly and oppression must 
cease; and your petitioners respectfully mention the existing 
monopolies of the suffx^ge, of paper money, of machinery, of 
laifd, of the public press, of religion, of the means of travelling 
and transit, and a host of o^er evils too numerous to mention, 
&11 arising from class Jegisl/tion.” Absurd as this hubbub of 
words is, part of it is jptelligible enough. What can the mono- 
poly of land mean, except property in land.? The only mono- 
poly of land which exists in Engird is this, that nobody can 
sell an acre of land which does npt belong to him. And w4tat can 
the monopoly of machinerY mean but property in machinery? 
Another monopoly which is to cease is the monopoly of the maiiAis 
of travelling. In other words all the canSl property and railway 
property in the kingdom is to be confiscated. What other sense 
do the words bear ? And these are only specimens of the reforms 
which, in the lahguage of tlfe petition, are to unshackle labour 
from its misery. Theiie renrnms, it seems, a host of similar 
monopolies too numerous to mention ; the monopoly I presume, 
which a draper has of his own stock of cloth; the monopoly 
which a hatter has of his own stock of hats ; the monopoly which 
we all have of our furniture, bedding, anc^clothes. In short, the 
petitioners ask you to give them power in order that they may 
not leave a man of a hundred a year in the realm. 

I am far from wishing to throw ^ny blame on the ignorant 
* crowds which have flocked to the tables where this petition was 
exhibited^ Nothing is more natural than that the labouring 
people should be deceived by the arts of suclf men as the author 
of this absurd and wicked composition. VO'e ourselves, with all 
our advantages oi-^ education, are often very credulous,^ very 
impatient, very shortsighted^ when we are tried by pecuniary ^ 
disUesi^ or bodily pgin. We often resort to means^of immediate 
relief which^ as Reason tells us, if we would listen to her, are 
certain to aggravate our sufferings. Men of ^eat abilities and 
knowledge have ruined their estates and their constitutions in 
this way. How then can we wonder that men less instructed 
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than ourselves, and tried by privations such as we have never 
known, should be easily misled by mountebanks* who promise 
impossibilities? Imagine a well-meaning laborious piechanic, 
fondly attached to his wife and children. Bad times come. 
He sees the wife whom he loves grow thinner and paler every 
day. His little ones cry for breadf and he has none to give 
them. Then come the professional agitators, the tempters, 
and tell him that there is enough and more than enough, for 
everybody, and that he has too little only because landed 
gentlemen, fundholders, bankers, manufacturers, railway pro- 
prietors, shopkeepers have too much. ^ Is it strange that the 
poor man should be deluded, and should eagerly sign such a 
petition as this? The inequality with which wealth is dis- 
tributed forces itself on everybolyy's (lotice. It is at onc6 
perceived by the eye. The reasons wl^ch irrefragably prove 
this inequality to be necessary to the well-being of all classes 
are not equally obvious. Pur honest working man has not 
received such an educaiion as gables him to understand that 
the utmost distress that he has evef known is prosperity when 
cotepared with the distress which he would have to endure if 
there were a single month of general anarchy and plunder. 
But you say, it is not the fault of the labourer that he is not 
well educated. Most true. It is not his fault. But, though 
he has no share in the fault, he whl, if you ait foolish enough 
to give him supreme power m lhe-state,,have a very large share 
of the punishment. You say that, if the government had not 
culpably omitted to establish a good system of public instruction, 
the petitioners would have been fit for the elective franchise. 
But is that a reason fpr giving them the franchise when their 
own petition proves that they are not fit for it^ ‘when they give 
us fair jiptice that, if we let them have it, they will use it to our 
ruin and their own ? It is not necessary now to inquire whether, 
with universal education, we could safely have universal suffrage. 
Wfeat we are asked to do is to give universal suffrage before 
there is universal edlicatioVi. Have I any unkind feeling towards 
these poor people*? ^'o more than I have to a sick friend who 
implodes me to give him a glass of iced water i^hich the physician 
has forbidden. No more than a li^imane collector in India has 
to those poor^peasants who in a season of scarcity crowd jound 
the granaries and beg with tears and piteous gestqres that £he 
doors may be opened and the rice distributed. I would not give 
the draught of water, because I know thal it would be poison. 

I would not give up the keys of the granary, because I know 
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that, |by doing so, I should turn a scarcity into a famine. And 
in the same* way I would not yield to the importunity of 
multitudes who, exasperated by suffering and blinded by 
ignorance, demand with wild vehemence the liberty to destroy 
themselves. 

But it is said. You not attach so much importance tf> 
this petition. It is very foolish, no doubt, and disgraceful ta 
the author, be he who he may. But you must not suppose that 
those who signed it approve of it. They have merely put their 
names or their marks without weighing the sense of the document 
w^ich they subscribed. * Surely, Sir, of all reasons that ever were 
given for receiving a petition with peculiar honours, the strangest 
is thaj it expresses sentiments diametrically opposed to the real 
sentiments of those vdio h^ve signed it. And it is a not less 
strange reason for givijig men supreme power in a state that they 
sign political manifestoes of the highest importance without 
taking the trouble to know what the contents are. But how is 
it possible for us to believe that, if the petitioners had tlf8 power 
which they demand, they, would not use i^ as they threaten? 
During a long c(!?urse of years, numerous speakers and wrft^rs, 
some of them ignorant, others dishonest* have been constantly^ 
representing the government as able to do, and bound to do, 
things which no government can, without great injury to the 
country, attem{>t to do. it very naan of sense knows that the 
people support the government. But the doctrine of the 
Chartist philosophers is that it is the business of the govern- 
ment to support the people. It is supposed by many that our 
rulers possess, somewhere or other, an inexhaustible storehouse 
of all the necessaries and conveniences /)f life, and, from mere 
hardheartedneSs, refuse to distribute the contents of this 
magazine among the poor. We have all of us read ^eches 
and tracts in which it seemed to lie taken for granted that we 
wilo sit here have the power of working miracles, of sending a 
shower A manna on the West Ridinj^ of striking the earth -and 
furnishing all the towns of Lancashire wijtf abundance of pure 
water, of feeding all the cotton-spinners and weavers who are 
out of work withr^five loaves and two fishes Theie is' not a 
working man who has not hdard harangues and read newspapers " 
in^ which these follies are taught. And do you ^lieve that as 
soon as ycui give the working men absolute and irresistible, 
power they will forget all this? Yes, Sir, absolute and irre- 
sistible power, The Charter would give them no less. In 
every constituent body throughout the empire the working men 
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will^ if we grant the prayer of this petition^ be ^ irresistible 
majority. In every constituent body capital will be placed at 
the feet of labour; knowledge will be borne down by ignorance; 
and is it possible to doubt what the result must be? The 
honourable member for Bath and the honourable member for 
Rochdale are now considered as vefy democratic members of 
parliament. They would occupy a very different position in 
a House of Commons elected by universal suffrage, if they 
succeeded in obtaining seats. They would, I believe, honestly 
oppose every attempt to rob the public creditor. They would 
manfully say, “Justice and the public*good require that tjiis 
sum of thirty millions a year should be paid; ” and they would 
immediately be reviled as aristocmts, monopolists, oppressors 
of the poor, defenders of old abuses. «\nd as to land, is it 
^ possible to believe that the millions who have been so long and 
loudly told that the land is their estate, and is wrongfully kept 
from them, should not, when they have supreme power, use 
that p5\ver to enforce what they think their rights? What 
could follow but qpe vast spoliatum? One vast spoliation! 
Th?^’ would be bad ^enough. That would be the greatest 
calamity that ever fell on our country. Yet would that a 
single vast spoliation were the worst! No, Sir; in the lowest 
deep there would be a lower deep. ^ The first spoliation would 
not be the last. How could it? *A11 the causes which had 
produced the first spoliation wouW still •‘operate. They would 
operate more powerfully than before. The distress would be 
far greater than before. The fences which now protect property 
would all have been broken through, levelled, swept away. The 
new proprietors would ^ave no title to show to anything that 
they held except recent robbery. With what fice then coulrf 
they cogiplain of being robbed? What would be the end of 
these things ? Our experience, God be praised, does not enable 
us to predict it with certainty. We can only guess, l^y gu^s 
is that we should see sopiething more horrible ^han can be 
imagined — something Jike the siege of Jerusalem on a far larger 
scale. ^ There woufd be many millions of human beings, cfowded 
in a narrow space, deprived of all those resources which alone 
‘ had itiade it possible for them to exist in so narrow a space; 
trade gone; manufactures gone; credit gone. What could 
they do but fight for the mere sustenance of natun*, and tear 
each other to pieces till famine, and pestilepce following in the 
train of famine, came to turn the terrible commotion into a . 
more terrible repose? The best event, the very best event, 
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that I can anticipate^ — and what must the state of tlungs bCf 
if an £)nglishftian and a Whig calls such an event the very best? 
^ — ^the ver;y best event, I say, that I can anticipate is that out 
of the confusion a strong military despotism may arise, and 
that the sword, firmly grasped by some rough hand, may give 
a sort of protection to the,jniserable wreck of all that immense 
prosperity and glory. But, as to the noble institutions under 
which our country has made such progress in liberty, in wealth, 
in knowledge, in arts, do not deceive yourselves into the belief 
that we should ever see them again. We should never see them 
again. We should not deserve to see them. All those nations 
wH!ch envy our greatness would insult our downfall, a downfall 
which would be all our own work; and the history of our 
calamities would be to^d thij: England had institutions which, 
though imperfect, yet^contmned within themselves the means 
of remedying every imperfection; those institutions her legis- 
lators wantonly and madly threw away; nor could they urge 
in their excuse e\ en the wretcbf d plea that they were deceived 
by false promises; for, in the very petition with the prayer of 
which they were weak enough to comply, they were told, in^lfie 
plainest terms, that public ruin would' t)e the effect of their 
compliance. 

Thinking thus. Sir, I will oppose, with every faculty which 
God has given Aie, every n^otion yvhich directly or indirectly 
tends to the granting, of umversal suffrage. This motion I 
think, tends that way. If any gentleman here is prepared to 
vote for universal suffrage with a full viewr of all the conse- 
quences of universal suffrage as they are set forth in this peti- 
tion, he acts with perfect consistency in voting for this motion. 
But, I must say, 1 heard with some surprise the honourable 
baronet the member for Leicester ^ say that, though he utterly 
disapproves of the petition, though he thinks of it just ds I do, 
he^ishes the petitioners to be heard at the bar in explanation 
of their •bpinioqs. I conceive that their opinions are qqjte 
sufficiently explained already ; and td such ^opinions I am not 
disposed to pay any extraordinary mark 'of respect. I shall 
give a clear and ojnscientious vote against the motion olf the 
honourable member for Finsbury; and I conceive that the • 
petitioners will have much less reason to complai^ of my open 
hostility than of the conduct of the honourable member, who 
tries to propitiate them by consenting to hear their oratory, but 
has fully made up hi^ mind not to comply with their demands. 

> Sir John Easthope. 



A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on March 9, 1843 

On the ninth of March, 1843, Mr. Vernon Smith, Member for Northampton, 
tnade the following motion 

“ That this House, having regard to the high and important func- 
tions of the Governor-General of India, the mixed character of the 
native population, and the recent measures of the Court of Directors 
for discontinuing any seeming sanction to idolatry in India, is of 
op nion that the conduct of Lord EUenborough in issuing the General 
Orders of the sixteenth of Novem^, 16^2, and m addressing the 
letter of the same date to all the chirfs, princes, and people of India, 
respecting the restoration of the gates of ft temple to Somnauth, is 
unwise, mder€>rous, and reprehensible ” 

Mr. Emerson Tennent, &cretary of the Board of Control, opposed 
th&motion. In reply to hiili the following Speech was made. 

The motion was rejected by 242 votes to 157. 

mJ. •Speaker, — If^the practice of the honoifrable gentleman, 
the Secretary of the fioard of Control, had been in accordance 
with his precepts, if he had not, after exhorting us to confine 
•ourselves strictly to the subject before us, rambled far from 
that subject, I should have«refrained from all tligression. For 
in truth there is abundance to be* said ^touching both the sub- 
stance and the style of this proclamation. 1 cannot, however, 
leave the honourable gentleman’s peroration entirely unnoticed. 
But I assure him that I do not mean to wander from the 
■question before us to a^y great distance or for any long time. 

I cannot but wonder. Sir, that he who has, 'on this, as on 
former^ccasions. exhibited so much ability and acuteness, 
should nave gravely represented it as a ground of complaint, 
that my* right honourable friend the member lor \orLhampVB 
has- made this motion in Jhe govemor-generars alvenA* Does 
the honourable gen\]gnian mean that this House is to be inter- 
4iicted from ever considering in what manner her Majesty’s 
Asiatic subjects, a hundred millions in number, are governed.'* 
And ’how can we consider how the«j^ are governed without con- 
sidering the ^nduct of him who is governing them ? And 
can we -consider the conduct of him who is governing them, 
•except in his absence? For my own part, I can say for myself, 
and L may, I doubt not, say for my right lionourable friend the 
meifmer for Northampton, that we both of us wish, with all 
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OUT hearts and souls, that we were discussing this question in 
the presence t)f Lord Ellenborough. Would to heaven, Sir, for 
. the sake qf the credit of England, and of the interest of India, 
that the noble lord were at this moment under our gallery! 
But, Sir, if there be any governor who has no right to complain 
of remarks made on him in*, his absence, it is that governor who, 
forgetting all official decorum, forgetting how important it is 
that, while the individuals who serve the state are changed, the 
state should preserve its identity, inserted in a public proclama- 
tion reflections on his predecessor, a predecessor of whom, on 
th^ present occasion, V will only say that his conduct had 
deserved a very different return. I am confident that no 
enemy^of Lord Auckland, if Lord Auckland has an enemy in 
the House, will deny that, /hatever faults he may have com- 
mitted, he was faultless with respect to I^rd Ellenborough, 
No brother could have laboured more assiduously for the 
interests and the honour of a brother than I^rd Auckland 
laboured to facilitate I.ord E)lenborough's arduous tcTsk, to 
prepare for I^ird Ellenborough the means (jJ obtaining success 
and glory. And'Vhat was the requital? A proclamatiorr By 
T^rd Ellenborough, stigmatising the concluct of Lord Auckland. ^ 
And, Sir, since the honourable gentleman the Secretary of the 
Board of Control has thought fit to divert the debate from its 
proper course, Hwill venturi to request that he, or the honour- 
able director who sits behind him,^ will vouchsafe to give us 
some explanations on an important point to which allusion has 
been made. I^ord Ellenborough has been accused of having 
publicly announced that our troops were about to evacuate 
Afghanistan before he had ascertained thf^t our captive country- 
men and countrywomen had lieen restored to liberty. This 
accusation which is certainly a serious one, the honourable 
gentleman, the Secretary of the Ik'ard of Control, pronounces 
t()‘*be a mere calumny. Now, Sir, the proclamation which 
announefi's the withdrawing ot the troops bears date the first 
of October 1842 What I wish to know is, wtiether any member 
of the government, or of the Court of Directors, will venture to 
affirm that on the' first of October 1842, the governor-general 
knew tliat the prisoners had been self at liberty? I believe 
that no member either of the government or of ,the Court of 
Directors will venture to affirm any such thing. It seems 
Certain that on the first of October the governor-general could 
not know that the * prisoners were safe. Nevertheless^ the 
* Sir James Hogg. ^ 
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honourable gentleman the Secretary of the Board of CQntrol 
assures us that^ when the proclamation was drawn up^ the 
governor-general did know that the prisoners were saf#*. What 
is the inevitable consequence? It is this^ that the date is 
false date, that the proclamation was written after the first of 
October, and antedated? And for what reason was it ante- 
dated ? lam almost ashamed to tell the House what I believe* 
to have been the reason. I believe that Lord Ellenborough 
affixed the false date of the first of October to his proclamation 
because Lord Auckland’s manifesto against Afghanistan was 
dated on the first of October. I believe that Lord Ellenborough 
wished to make the contrast between his own success and liis 
predecessor’^ failure more striking, And that for the sake pf this 
paltry, this childish, triumph, he fmtedated his proclamation, 
and made it appear to all Europe arid all Asia that the English 
government was indifferent to the fate of Englishmen and 
Englishwomen who were in a miserable captivity. If this be 
so, ancf^^I shall be surprised to hear any person deny that it is 
so, I must say that by this single art, by writing those words, 
the liffst of October, the governor-general prol^ed himself to be 
a man of an ill-regulated mind, a man unfit for high public trust. 

I might. Sir, if I chose to follow the example of the honour- 
able gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Control, advert to 
many other matters. I might call the attention of the House 
to the systematic manner m whkoh thr? governor-general has 
exerted himself to lower the character and to break the spirit 
of that civil service on the respectability and efficiency of which 
chiefly depends the happiness of a hundred millions of human 
beings. I might say miich about the financial committee which 
he appointed in the hope of finding out blunders of his prede- 
cessor, ljut which at last found out no blunders except his own. 
But the question before us demands our attention. That ques- 
tion has two sides, a serious and a ludicrous side. Let us lo^k 
first at the serious side. Sir, I disclaim in the strongest manner 
all intention of raising any fanatical outcry or of lending aid to 
any fanatical project. I would very much rather be the victim 
of fanaticisril than its tool. If Lord Ellenbdrough were called 
in question for having given an impartial protection to the 
professors of different religions, or for restraining unjustifiable 
excesses , into which Christian missionaries might, have been 
hurried by their zeal, I would, widely as I have always differed 
from him in politics, have stood up in h& defence, though I 
had’atood up alone. But the charge against Ijord Ellenborough 
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is that he has insulted the religion of his own country and the 
religion of millions of the Queen’s Asiatic subjects in order to 
pay hpnaur to an idol. And this the right honourable gentle- 
•man the Secretary of the Board of Control calls a trivial charge. 
Sir, I think it a very grave charge. Her Majesty is the ruler of 
a larger heathen population than the world ever saw collected 
under the sceptre of a Christian sovereign since the days of the 
Emperor Theodosius. What the conduct of rulers in such cir- 
cumstances ought to be is one of the most important moral 
questions, one of the most important political questions, that it 
is possible to conceives There are subject to the British rule 
in •Asia a hundred millions of people who do not profess the 
Christian faith. The Mahometans are a minority: but their 
importance is much more t lan proportioned to their number: 
for they are a united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class. 
The great majority of the population of India consists of 
idolaters, blindly attached to doctrines and rites which, con- 
sidered merely with reference to the temporal interests of 
mankind, are in the highest degree pernicious. In no parttef 
the world has a religion ever existed more Unfavourable t<r^ vhe 
moral and intellectual health of our nA:e. The Brahminical 
mythology is so absurd that it necessarily debases every mind 
which receives it as truth; and with this absurd mythology is 
bound up an absurd system of physics, an absurd geography, 
an absurd astronomy,. Non is this form of paganism more 
favourable to art than to science. Through the whole Hindoo 
Pantheon you will look in vain for anything resembling those 
beautiful and majestic forms which stood in the shrines of 
ancient Greece. All is hideous, and grotesque, and ignoble. 
As this superstition is of all superstitions the most irrational, 
and of all superstitions the most inelegant, so is it of all super- 
stitions the most immoral. Emblems of vice are objects of 
public worship. Acts of vice are acts of public worship. The 
courtesaiis are as much a part of the establishment of the 
temple, as much ministers of the god, as the priests. Crimes 
against life, crimes against property, are not only permitted but 
enjoined by this* odious theology. But foi our interference 
human victims would still be offered to the Ganges, and the*" 
widow would still be laid on the pile with the corpse of her 
hdsband, aijd burned alive by her own children. It is by the 
command and under the especial protection of one of the most 
powerful goddesses that the Thugs join themselves to the un- 
suspecting traveller, make friends with him, slip the noose 
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round his neck^ plu^e their knives in his eyes^ hide him in the 
earthy and divide his money and baggage. 1 have read iCiany 
examinations of Thugs; and I particularly remember alter- 
cation which took place between two of those wretches in the 
presence of an English officer. One Thug reproached the other 
for having been so irreligious as to spare the life of a traveller 
when the omens indicated that their patroness required a victim. 
“ How could you let him go? How can you expect the goddess 
to protect us if you disobey her commands? That is one of 
your north country heresies.” Now, Sir, it is a difficult matter 
to determine in what way Christian rukrs ought to deal with 
such superstitions as these. We might have acted as the 
Spsmiards acted in the New World. We might have attempted 
to introduce our own religion by /tree. We might havS sent 
missionaries among the natives at the public charge. We might 
have held out hopes of public employment to converts, and 
have imposed civil disabilities on M^ometans and Pagans. 
But wedid none of these things^ and herein we judged wisely. 
Our duty, as rulers, was to preserve strict neutrality on all 
questions merely religious: and I am not awdre that we have 
ever swerved from strict neutrality for the purpose of making 
proselytes to our own faith. But we have, I am sorry to say, 
sometimes deviated from the right path in the opposite direction. 
Some Englishmen, who have^held high office in** India, seem to 
have thought that the only religion whjph was not entitled to 
toleration and to respect was Christianity. They regarded 
every Christian missionary with extreme jealousy and disdain; 
and they suffered the most atrocious crimes, if enjoined by the 
Hindoo superstition, to be perpetrated in open day. It is 
lamentable to think how long after our power was hrmly estab- 
lished in Bengal, we, grossly neglecting the first and plainest 
duty of^he civil magistrate, suffered the practices of infanticide 
^d Suttee to continue unchecked. We decorated the temp^gs 
of the false gods. We provided the dancing girls. We gilded 
and painted the images tS which our ignorant subjects bowed 
down. We repaired %nd embellished the car under the wheels 
of whfch craay devotees flung themselves at ei^ery festival to be 
crushed to death. We sent guards«pf honour to escort pilgrinas 
to the places ^f worship. We actually made oblations at the 
shrines of idols. AH this was considered, and*is still^consiaerdd, 
by some prejudiced Anglo-Indians of the old school, as profound 
policy. 1 believe that there never was so fallow, so senseless 
a poUcy. We gained nothing by it. We lowered ourselves in 
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the^eyes of those whom we meant to flatter. We led them to 
believe that ^e attached no importance to the difference between 
Christiai^ty and heathenism. Yet how vast that difference is! 
I altogether abstain from alluding to topics which belong to 
divines. I speak mjerely as a politician anxious for the morality 
and the temporal well-being of society. And, so speaking, I say 
^that to countenance the*^ Brahminical idolatry, and to dis- 
countenance that religion which has done so much to promote 
justice, and mercy, and freedom, and arts, and sciences, and 
good government, and domestic happiness, which has struck off 
the chains of the slave,*which has mitigated the horrors of war, 
wfiich has raised women from servants and playthings into 
companions and friends, ia to commit high treason against 
humanity and civilisa^on. / 

Gradually a better^ system was introduced. A great man 
whom we have lately lost, Lord Wellesley, led the way. He 
prohibited the immolation of femaje children; and this was the 
most unquestionable of £^11 h]s titles to the gratitude of his 
country. In the year 1813 parliament gave new facilities to 
persons who wei^ desirous to proceed to Iif^ia as missionarfes. 
Lord William Bentinck abolished the Puttee. Shortly after- 
wards the home government sent out to Calcutta the importanf" 
and valuable despatch to which reference has been repeatedly 
made in the cburse of thft discission. That despatch Lord 
Glenelg wrote, — I was* then 4it the Board of Control, and can 
attest the fact, — with his own hand. One paragraph, the 
sixty-second, is of the highest moment. 1 know that paragraph 
so well that I could repeat it word for word. It contains in 
short compass an entire code of regulations for the guidance of 
British functionaries in matters relating to the idolatry of India. 
The orders of the home government were express, that the 
arrangements of the temples shqpld be left entirely^ to the 
natives. A certain discretion was of course left to the local 
authorittes as to the time and manner of dissolving that con- 
nection which had long existed betiveen the English govern- 
ment and the Brahminical superstition. %ut the principle was 
laid down in the tlearest manner. This was m February 1833. 
In the year 1838 another despatch was sent, which referred to^ 
the ^xty-second ^paragraph in Lord Glenelg*s ^despatch, and 
eif joined thf Indian government to observe the rules contained 
in that paragraph, ^ain, in the year 1841, precise orders were 
sent out on the saifle subject, orders which Lord Ellenborough 
seems to me to have studied carefully for the express purpose 
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of disobeying them point by point/ and in the most direct 
manner. You murmur: but only look at the orders ol the 
directors and at the proclamation of the governor-general. The 
orders are, distinctly and positively^ that the British authorities 
in India shall have nothing to do with the temples of the 
natives^ shall make no presents to. those temples^ shall not 
decorate those temples, shall not pay any military honour to , 
those temples. No-w, Sir, the first charge which I bring against 
Lord Ellenborough is, that he has been guilty of an act of gross 
disobedience, that he has done that which was forbidden in the 
strongest terms by those from whom his power is derived. The 
home government says. Do not interfere in the concerns of 
heathen temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborough has 
interfered in the concerns of a h^nthen temple? The home 
government says, Make no presents* to heathen temples. Is it 
denied that Lord Ellenborough has proclaimed to all the world 
his intention to make a present to a heathen temple? The 
home gC7^ernment says, Do not decorate heathen temples. Is 
it denied that Lore} Ellenborough has proclaimed to all the 
world'^his intention 'to decorate a heathen tenrfple? The home 
government says, Do itdt send troops to do honour to heathen 
temples. Is it denied that Lord Ellenborough sent a body of 
troops to escort these gates to a heathen temple? To be sure, 
the honourable gentleman th^ Secretary of the Board of Control 
tries to get rid of this part of the case«.in rather a whimsical 
manner. He says that it is impossible to believe that, by 
sending troops to escort the gates, Lord Ellenborough can have 
meant to pay any mark of respect to an idol. And why? 
Because, says the honoiirable gentleman, the Court of Directors 
had given positive orders that troops should not be employed 
to pay marks of respect to idols. Why, Sir, undoubtedly, if it 
is to be^taken for granted that Lord Ellenborough is a perfect 
man, if all our reasonings are to proceed on the suppositi^Ji 
thatfhe cannot do wrong, then I admit the force of the^ionour- 
able gentleman’s ar^t^enf! But it seems to me a strange and 
dangerous thing to infer a man’s innocence merely from the 
flagrancy of his guilt. It is certain that the'home authorities 
"ordered the governor-general not to employ the troops in the 
service of a tfsmple. It is certain that Lqrd Ellenboipugh 
employed the troops to escort a trophy, an oblation, which ne 
^ent to the restored temple of Somnauth. Yes, the restored 
temple of Somnauth. Those are his lordship’s words. They 
have given rise to some discussion, and seem not to be under- 
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stood by everybody in the same sense. We all know that this 
1«m^le is inluins. I am confident that Lord Ellenborough knew 
it to be jn ruins^ and that his intention was to rebuild it at the 
public charge. That is the obviou smeaning of his words. But, 
as this meaning is so monstrous that nobody here can venture to 
defend it, his friends pretmd that he believed the temple to have 
been already restored, ana that he had no thought of being him- 
self the restorer. How can I believe this? How can I believe 
that, when he issued this proclamation, he knew nothing about 
the state of the temple to which he proposed to make an offering 
o| such importance? fHe evidently knew that it had once been 
in ruins; or he would not have called it the restored temple. 
Why^am I to suppose that^e imagined it to have been rebuilt? 
He had people aboiy; him' who knew it well, and who could 
have told him that ^t wai in ruins still. To say that he was 
not aware that it was in ruins is to say that he put forth his 
proclamation without taking the trouble to ask a single question* 
of those who were close at h^nd and were perfectly competent 
to give him information.^ Why, Sir, this defence is itself an 
accusation. I 4efy the honourable gentleman the Secretary of 
the Board of Control, I defy all hunfSh ingenuity, to get his 
lordship clear off from both the horns of this dilemma. Eithflf 
way, he richly deserves a parliamentary censure. Either he 
published this f^roclamatiofi in the/ecklessness of utter ignorance 
without making the smallest inquiry; or else he, an English 
and a Christian governor, meant to build a temple to a heathen 
god at the public charge, in direct defiance of the commands of 
his official superiors. Turn and twist the matter which way 
you will, you can make nothing else of jt. The stain is like the 
stain of Blue Beard’s key, in the nursery tale. As soon as you 
have scoured one side clean, the spot comes out on the^other. 

So much for the first charge, tlie charge of disobedience. It 
fully made out: but it is not the heaviest charge which I 
bring gainst Lord Ellenborough. I charge him with hq^ving 
done that which, even if it had n4t beeff, as it was, strictly 
forbidden by the home authorities, it would still have been a 
high crime to do.^ He ought to have known, without any instruc- 
tions from home, that it was his duty not to take part in disputes* ^ 
amoQg the false religions of the East; that it was^his duty, in his 
olficial character, to show no marked preference for any of those 
religions, and to offer no marked insult to any. But, Sir, he 
has paid unseeml/ homage to one of those religions; he has 
grossly insulted another; and he has selected as the object of 
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his homage the very worst and most degrading of those relirions, 
and as the object of his insults the ^st and purest 'of Ihem. 
The homage was paid to Lingamism. The insult wa^s* offered 
to Mahometanism. Lingamism is not merely idolatry, but 
idolatry in its most pernicious form. The honourable gentleman 
the Secretary of the Board of Control seemed to think that he 
had achieved a great victory when he had made out that his 
lordship’s devotions had been paid, not to Vishnu, but to Siva. 
Sir, Vishnu is the preserving deity of the Hindoo mythology; 
Siva is the destroying deity; and, as far as I have any prefer- 
ence for one of your governor-general’s gods over another, I 
confess that my own tastes would lead me to prefer the preserv- 
ing to the destroying power. Yes, Sir; the temple of Son^nauth 
was sacred to Siva; and the honourable gentleman cannot but 
know by what emblem Siva is represented, and with what rites 
he is adored. I will say no more. The governor-general, Sir, 
is in some degree protected b}^ the very magnitude of his offence. 
I am a^amed to name those things to which he is not ashamed 
to pay public reverence. This god of destruction, whose images 
and t^hose worship it would be a violation of de&ncy to describe, 
is selected as the object of homage. As the object of insult 
is selected a religion which has borrowed much of its theology 
and much of its morality from Christianity, a religion ’which in 
the midst of polytheism teaches the unity of Cod, and, in the 
midst of idolatry, strictly proscribes the worship of images. 
The duty of our government is, as I said, to take no part in 
the disputes between Mahometans and idolaters. But, if our 
government does take a part, there cannot be a doubt that 
Mahometanism is entitled to the preference. Lord Ellenborough 
is of a different opinion. He takes away the gates from a 
Mahon\etan mosque, and solemnly offers them as a gift to a 
Pagan temple. Morally, this is a crime. Politically, it is a 
blunder. Nobody who knows anything of the Mahometasrs 
of India can doubt that this affront to their faith wftl excite 
their fiercest indigri^ion. ‘ Their susceptibility on such points 
is extreme. Some^of the most serious disasters that have ever 
befallen us in India have been caused by Aat susceptibility. 

" Remejnber what happened at Vellore in 1806, and more recently 
at Bangalore.c- The mutiny of Vellore was caused by a tslig^t 
shown to th^ Mahometan turban ; the mutiny of Bangalore, oy 
^disrespect said to have been shown to a Mahometan place of 
worship. If a governor-general had been Induced by his zeal 
for Christianity to offer any affront to a mosque held in high 
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vexieration by Mussulmans^ I should think that be had been 
guilty of indiscretion such as proved him to be unfit for his post. 
But to £yO[ront a mosque of peculiar dignity, not from zesd for 
Christianity, but for the sake of this loathsome god of destruc- 
tion, is nothing short of madness. Some temporary popularity 
Lord Ellenborough may no doubt gain in some quarters. I hear, 
and 1 can well l^lieve, that some bigoted Hindoos have hailed 
this proclamation with delight, and have begun to entertain 
a hope that the British government is about to take their worship 
under its peculiar protection. But how long will that hope last ? 

I j)resume that the right honourable baronet the First Lord of 
the Treasury does not mean to suffer India to be governed on 
Brahminical principles. 1 presume that he will not allow the 
public revenue to be pxpeyled in rebuilding temples, adorning 
idols, and hiring cmjrtesafis. I have no doubt that there is 
already on the way to India such an admonition as will prevent 
Lord Ellenborough from persistiijg in the course on which he « 
has entered. The consequence will be that the exultation of 
the Brahmins will end in mortification and anger. See then 
of what a complication of faults the goverffor-general is guilty. 
In order to curry favour with the Hindoos he has offered an 
inexpiable insult to the Mahometans; and now, in order tff 
quiet the English, he is forced to disappoint and disgust the 
Hindoos. Buf, apart frofh the ^irritating effect which these 
transactions must produce o» every part of the native population, 
is it no evil to have this continual wavering and changing? 
This is not the only case in which Lord Ellenborough has, with 
great pomp, announced intentions which he has not been able 
to carry into effect. It is his lordship’s habit. He put forth 
a notification that his durbar was to be honoured by the 
presence of Dost Mahomed. Then came a notification that Dost 
Mahomed would not make his appearance there. In ^he pro- 
^mation which we are now considering his lordship announced 
to all Hie princes of India his resolution to set up these gates 
at Somnauth. The gates, it is noil universally admitted, will 
not be set up there. All India will see thft the governor-general 
has changed hisimind. The change may be imputed to mere 
fickleness and levity. It may be imputed to the disapprobatie»* 
witl^ which his ^conduct has been regarded here. In either 
chse he appears in a light in which it is much to be deplored 
that a governor-general should appear. 

So much for th^ serious side of this business; and now for 
the ludicrous side. Even in our mirth, however, there is sad- 
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ness; for it is no light thing that he who represents the British 
nation in India should be a jest to the people of India. W£ have 
sometimes sent them governors whom they loved, and sometimes 
governors whom they feared; but they never before had a 
governor at whom they laughed. Now, however, they laugh; 
and how can we blame them for laughing, when all Europe and 
all America are laughing too ? You see, Sir, that the gentlemen 
opposite cannot keep their countenances. And no wonder. 
Was such a state paper ever seen in our language before ? And 
what is the plea set up for all this bombast? Why, the honour- 
able gentleman the Secretary of the Board of Control bripgs 
down to the House some translations of Persian letters from 
native princes. Such letters, as eyerybody knows, are written 
in a iiiost absurd and turgid style. The^honourable gentleman 
forces us to hear a good deal of this crctesti^ble rhetoric ; and then 
he asks why, if the secretaries of the Nizam and the King of 
Oude use all these tropes apd hyperboles. Lord Ellenborough 
should not indulge in the same S9rt of eloquence ? The honour- 
able gentleman mi^t as well ask why Lord Ellenborough should 
ncft jpt cross-legged, why he should not let Ifis beard grow to 
his waist, why he sho\fid not wear a turban, why he should not 
iiang trinkets all about his person, why he should not ride 
about Calcutta on a horse jingling with bells and glittering with 
false pearls. The native ppnces tio these things; and why 
should not he? Why, Sir, simply bec^se he is not a native 
prince, but an English governor-general. When the people of 
India see a nabob or a rajah in all his gaudy finery, they bow to 
him with a certain respect. They know that the splendour 
of his garb indicates superior rank and wealth. But if Sir 
Charles Metcalfe had so bedizened himself, they would have 
thought that he was out of his wits. They are not such fools 
as the honourable gentlemai^ takes them for. Simplicity is not 
their fashion. But they understand and respect the simplici(;y 
of our fashions. Our plain clothing commands far mofe rever- 
ence than all the jev^els wHich the most tawdry zemnidar wears; 
and our plain langyafe carries with it far more weight than the 
florid diction, of the most ingenious Persian licribe. The plain 
language and the plain clothing are inseparably associated in the 
minds* of our ^subjects with superior knowledge, with superior 
energy, with superior veracity, with all the high and commanding 
qualities which erected, and which still uphold, our empire. Sir, 
if, as the speech of the honourable gentleiAan the Secretary of 
the Board of Control seems to indicate. Lord Ellenborough has 
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■^opted this style on principle^ if it be his lor^hfp’s delibemte 
.inieiition t5 mimic, in his state papers, the Asiatic modes of 
thought and expression, that alone would be a reason for re- 
calling him. But the honourable gentleman is mistaken in 
thinking that this, proclamation is in the oriental taste. It 
bears no resemblance to the very bad oriental compositions 
which he has read to us, nor to any other oriental compositions 
that 1 ever saw. It is neither English nor Indian. It is not 
original, however; and I will tell the House where the governor- ^ 
general found his models. He has apparently been studying 
the rants of the Freftch Jacobins during the period of ^eir 
^tendency, the Carmagnoles of the Convention, the proclama- 
tions issued by the directory and its proconsuls: and he has 
been 'seized with a (|psire^o imitate those compositions. The 
pattern which he se^ms have especially proposed to himself 
IS the rhodomontade in which it was announced that the modern 
-Gauls were marching to Rome iji order to avenge the fate of» 
Dumnorix and Vercing^tore^. Everybody remembers those 
lines in which revolutionary justice is described by Mr. Canning : — 

Not she in British courts takes her stand, 

The dawdling balance dangling in her hand; 

But firm, erect, with keen reverted glance, 

The avenging angel of regenerate France, 

^Who visits agcient sms on modern times. 

And punishes the Pope for Caesar's crimes. 

In the same spirit and in the same style our governor-general 
has proclaimed his intention to retaliate on the Mussulmans 
beyond the mountains the insults which their ancestors, eight 
hundred years ago, offered to the idolatry of the Hindoos. To 
do justice to the Jacobins, however, I iruist say that they had an 
excuse which was wanting to the noble lord. The revolution 
had made almost as great a ch^ge in literary tastSs as in 
^litical institutions. The old masters of French eloquence 
had shmed the fate of the old states and of the old parliaments. 
The highest posts in the administration were filled by pergons 
who had no experience of affairs, who inT:he general confusion 
had raised themeelves by audacity and quickness of natural 
parts, uneducated men, os half educated men, who had im 
notioji that the ^yle in which they had heard the heroes and 
villains of {ragedies declaim on the stage was not the style of 
real warriors and statesmen. But was it for an English g^entle- 
man, a man of distinguished abilities and cultivated mind, a 
man who had sate many years in parliament, and filled some of 
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the highest posts in the state^ to copy the productions of such a 
school? ^ 

But^ it is said, what does it matter if the noble lord h^i^ written 
a foolish rhapsody which is neither prose nor verse ? Is affected 
phraseology a subject for parliamentary censure? What great 
ruler can be named who has not committed errors much more 
serious than the penning of a few sentences of turgid nonsense? 
This, I admit, sounds plausible. It is quite true that very 
eminent men. Lord Somers, for example. Sir Robert Walpole, 
Lord Chatham and his son, all committed faults which did much 
more harm than any fault of style can dd. But I beg the House 
to observe this, that an error which produces the most serious 
consequences may not necessarily prove that the man who has 
committed it is not a very wise mUn; g.nd that, on the other 
hand, an error which directly proauce^ no important conse- 
quences may prove the man who has committed it to be quite 
unfit for public trust. Welpole committed a ruinous error 
when he yielded to the public pry for war with Spain. But, 
notwithstanding that error, he wa^ an eminently wise man. 
CSligjla, on the other hand, when he marched *iiis soldiers to the 
beach, made them fill l:heir helmets with cockle-shells, and sent 
'the shells to be placed in the Capitol as trophies of his conquests, 
did no great harm to anybody; but he surely proved that he 
was quite incapable of governing arf empire. Mr. Pittas expedi- 
tion to Quiberon was most ill judged, afid ended in defeat and 
disgrace. Yet Mr. Pitt was a statesman of a very high order. 
On the other hand, such ukases as those by which the Emperor 
Paul used to regulate the dress of the people of Petersburg, 
though they caused ipuch less misery than the slaughter at 
Quiberon, proved that the Emperor Paul could not safely be 
trusted with power over his fellow-creatures. One day he 
forbade the wearing of pantaloons. Another day he forbade 
his subjects to comb their hair over their foreheads. Themhe 
prescribed round hats. A young Englishman, the 'son of a 
merchant, thought‘'to evrfde this decree by going about the city 
in a hunting cap. * 'Then came out an edict which made it penal 
to wear on the head a round thing such as theGnglish merchant's 
‘*Son wore. Now, Sir, I say that, when I examine the substance 
of Lord Elleij borough’s proclamation, and consider all t^je con- 
s^uences which that paper is likely to produce, I ^m forced to 
say that* he has committed a grave moral and political offence. 
When I examine the style, I see that he has committed an act 
of eccentric folly, much of the same kind with Caligula’s cam- 
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paign against the cockles^ and with the Emperor Paul’s ukase 
agatist roiftid hats. Consider what an extravagant self-con- 
fidence^, what a disdain for the examples of his great prede- 
cessors and for the opinions of the ablest and most experienced 
men who are now tp be found in the Indian services, this strange 
document indicates. Surely it might have occurred to Lord 
Ellenborough that, if thil kind of eloquence had been likely to 
produce a favourable impression on the minds of Asiatics, such 
governors as Warren Hastings, Mr. Elphmstone, Sir Thomas 
Munro, and Sir Charles Metcalfe, men who were as familiar with 
the language and manners of the native population of India as 
any man here can be with the language and manners of the 
French, would not have leJ^ the discovery to be made by a new 
comer who did not ^now^ny Eastern tongue. Surely, too, it 
might have occurreci^to tMe noble lord that, before he put forth 
such a proclamation, he would do well to ask some person who 
knew India intimately what the effect both on the Mahometans* 
and Hindoos was likely tq be. I firmly believe that the^o vernor- 
general either did not ask aiJvice or acted in direct opposition 
to advice. M#. MaddoSc was with his* lordship asMdting 
secretary. Now I know enough of Mr. Maddock to be quite 
certain that he never counselled the governor-general to publiSh 
such a paper. I will pawn my life that he either was never 
called upon t(T give an opfhion, oj that he gave an opinion ad- 
verse to the course which has been taken. No governor-general 
who was on good terms with the civil service would have been, 

I may say, permitted to expose himself thus. Lord William 
Bentinck and Lord Auckland were, to be sure, the last men in 
the world to think of doing such a thijg as this. But if either 
of those noble lords, at some unlucky moment when he was not 
quite himself, when his mind was thrown off the balance by the 
pride and delight of an extraordinary success, had proposed to 
^ut forth such a proclamation, he would have been saved from 
commuting so great a mistake by the respectful but e£U‘nest 
remonstrances of those in whom he^placecT confidence, ancl who 
were solicitous for his honour. From 5ie appearance of this 
proclamation, tlierefore, I infer that the terms on which Lord 
Ellenborough is with the c*vil servants of the company are streh ' 
that those servants could not venture to offer hyn counsel when 
fie most needed it. 

For these reasons, Sir, I think the noble lord unfit for high 
public trust. Letfus, then, consider the nature of the public 
trust which is now reposed in him. Are gentlemen aware that, 
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even when he is at Calcutta, surrounded by his councilbrs,.his 
single voice can carry any resolution concerning the executive 
administration against them all? They can object: {hey can 
protest: they can record their opinions in writing, and can 
require him to give in writing his reasons for persisting in his own 
course: but they must then submit. On the most important 
questions, on the question whether a* war shall be declared, on 
the question whether a treaty shall be concluded, on the ques- 
tion whether the whole system of land revenue established in a 
great province shall be changed, his single vote weighs down the 
votes of all who sit at the board with hftn. The right honour- 
able baronet opposite is a powerful minister, a more powerful 
minister than any that we have se^ during many years. ^ But 
I will venture to say that his powerwvcr fhe people of England 
is nothing when compared with the powej which the governor- 
general possesses over the people of India. Such is Lord Ellen- 
borough’s power when he is, with his council, and is to some 
extent held in check. But wherq is he now? He has given his 
council the slip. Up is alone. He hf s near him no person who 
is entitled and bound to offer advice, asked ^r unasked : he 
jLsks no advice: and yoff^cannot expect men to outstep the strict 
fine of their official duty by obtruding advice on a superior by 
whom it would be ungraciously received. The danger of having 
a rash and flighty governor-general fs sufficiently serious at the 
very best. But the danger of having such a governor-general 
up the country, eight or nine hundred miles from any person 
who has a right to remonstrate with him, is fearful indeed. 
Interests so vast, that the most sober language in which they 
can be described sounds hyperbolical, are entrusted to a single 
man; to a man who, whatever his parts may be, and they are 
doubtlejs considerable, has shown an indiscretion and temerity 
almost beyond belief; to a man who has been only a few months 
in India; to a man who takes no counsel with those who a^ 
well, acquainted with India. ^ 

I cannot sit down %ythou*t addressing myself to those directors 
of the East India Company who are present. I exhort them to 
consider the heavy responsibility which rests^^on them. They 
HSive the power to recall Lord Ellenborough; and I trust that 
they will not, hesitate to exercise that po^er. This i$ the 
advice of one who has been their servant, who has served them 
loyally, and who is still sincerely anxious for their credit and for 
the welfare of the empire of which they are the guardians. But 
if, from whatever cause, they are unwilling>^to re^ll the noble 
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lord, then I^implore them to take care that he be immediately 
ordered to return to Calcutta. Who can say what new freak 
we maydiear of by the next mail? I am quite confident that 
neither the Court of Directors nor her Majesty’s Ministers can 
look forward to the arrival of that mail without great uneasi- 
ness. Therefore I say, s^nd Lord Ellenborough back to Cal- 
cutta, There at least he will find persons who have a right to 
advise him and to expostulate with him, and who will, I doubt 
not, have also the spirit to do so. It is something that he will 
be forced to record his reasons for what he does. It is some- 
, t4ing that he will be lorced to hear reasons against his pro- 
positions. It is something that a delay, though only of 
twenty-four hours, will be interposed between the first concep- 
tion of a wild scheme and the execution. I am afraid that these 
checks will not be sufficient to prevent much evil: but they are 
not absolutely nugatory. I entreat the directors to consider in 
what a position they will stand if, in consequence of their ‘ 
neglect, some serious calamitji should befall the country which 
is confided to theiV care. J will only say, i^ conclusion, that^ if 
there be any use^in having a Council of India, if it be notiheant 
that the members of council should ^raw large salaries for 
doing nothing, if they are really appointed for the purpose oi 
assisting and restraining t^e governor, it is to the last degree 
absurd that their powers should be in abeyance when there is a 
governor who, of all the governors that ever England sent to 
the East, stands most in need both of assistance and of restraint. 


A SPEECH 

l^LIVERED IN THE HoUSE OF COMMONS ON FEBRUARY 19, 1844 

0 

On the thirteenth of February, 1844, Lord ^ohn R^issell moved for a Com- 
mittee of the whole House to take into c^sideration the state of 
Ireland. After a discussion of nine nights the motion was rejected 
by 324 votes tc^25 On the fifth night of the debate the following 
Speech was made. 

I pAMNOT refrain/ Sir, from congratulating you and the House 
that I did tiot catch your eye when I rose before. I should 
have been extremely sorry to have prevented any Irish member 
from addressing the House on a question so interesting to Ire- 
land, but peculiarly sorry to have stood in the way of the 
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honourable gentleman who to-night pleaded the cause of his 
country with so much force and eloquence ^ ^ • 

I am sorry to say that I cannot reconcile it to my ccyiscience 
to follow the advice which has been just given me by my honour- 
able friend the member for Pomfret,* with all the authority 
which^ as he has reminded us^ belong to his venerable youth. 
I cannot at all agree with him in thinling that the wisest thing 
that we can do is to suffer her Majesty’s Ministers to go on in 
» their own way, seeing that the way in which they have long 
been going on is an exceedingly bad one. 1 support the motion 
of my noble friend for these plain reason^. ^ 

First, I hold that Ireland is in a most unsatisfactory, indeed 
in a most dangerous, state. \ ^ 

Secondly, I hold that for the state in ♦which Ireland is her 
Majesty’s Ministers are in a great Jheasvre accountable, and 
that they have not shown, either as legislators or as adminis- 
trators, that they are capable of remedying the evils which 
they hav^ caused. ^ 

IJow, Sir, if I majre out these two /iropositions, it will follow 
that fC is the constitutional right and duty o^^the representa- 
tives of the nation to interfere; and I conceive that my noble 
friend, by moving for a committee of the whole House, has pro- 
posed a mode of interference which is both parliamentary and 
convenient. ‘ 

My first proposition, Sir, will scarcely be disputed. Botli 
sides of the House are fully agreed in thinking that the condi- 
tion of Ireland may well excite great anxiety and apprehension. 
That island, in extent about one-fourth of the United Kingdom, 
in population more than, one-fourth, superior probably in natural 
fertility to any area of equal size in Europe, possessed of natural 
facilities for trade such as can nowhere else be found in an equal 
extent of coast, an inexhaustible nursery of gallant soldiers, a 
country far more important to the prosperity, the strength, tl|^ 
dignity of this great empire than all our distant dcpeftdencies 
together, than the *]^ana(lhs and the West Indies added to 
Southern Africa, to Australasia, to Ceylon, and to the vast 
dominions of the Moguls, that island. Sir, is ^acknowledged by 
*aTl to-be so ill affected and so turbulent that it must, in any 
estimate of oiir power, be not added but* deducted. , You 
admit that you govern that island, not as you gnvem Erig- 
vland and Scotland, but as you govern your new conquests in 
Scinde; not by means of the respect which the people feel for 
* Mr. J. O’Brien. - Mr R. Milnes. 
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the laws, but by means 
camj^s. * 

My iir^t proposition, then, I take to be conceded. Ireland is 
in a dangerous state. The question which remains to be con- 
sidered is, whether for the state in which Ireland is her 
Majesty’s Ministers are to be held accountable. 

Now, Sir, I at once a^mit that the distempers of Ireland 
must in part be attributed to causes for which neither her 
Majesty’s present ministers nor any public men now living can 
justly be held accountable. I will not trouble the House with a 
l(^ng dissertation on tMbse causes. But it is necessary, I think, 
to take at least a rapid glance at them : and in order to do so, 
Sir, we must go back to a period not only anterior to the birth 
of the statesmen who^are now arrayed against each other on the 
right and left of your chaii* but anterior to the birth even of the 
great parties of which those statesmen are the leaders; anterior 
to the days when the names of Xory and Whig, of court party • 
and country party, of Cayalier and Roundhead, came«into use; 
anterior to the e^astence of those Puritans ^ whom the honour- 
able member Shrewsbury,^ in a very ingenious apeSch, 
ascribed all the calamities of Ireland, ^ 

The primary cause is, no doubt, the manner in which Ireland 
became subject to the English crown. The annexation was 
effected by coiftjuest, and By conqyest of a peculiar kind. It was 
not a conquest such a^ve hawe been accustomed to see in modem 
Europe. It was not a conquest like that which united Artois 
and Franche Comte to France, or Silesia to Prussia. It was the 
conquest of a race by a race, such a conquest as that which 
established the dominion of the Spaiyard over the American 
Indian, or of the Mahratta over the peasant of Guzerat or 
Tanjore. Of all forms of tyranny, I believe that the worst is 
that of a nation over a nation, populations separated by seas 
jnd mountain ridges may call each other natural enemies, may 
wage l6ng wars with each other, may recount with prid^ the 
victories which they have gained ofer each other, and point to 
the flags, the guns, the ships which they have won from each 
other. But no enmity that ever existed between such popula- 
tions approaches m bitterness the mutual enmity felt by popdW 
tiong which are. locally intermingled, but which have never 
iflorally a^d politically amalgamated; and such were the 
Englishry and the Irishry. Yet it might have been hoped that 
the lapse of time &nd the progress of civilisation would have 
> Mr. Disraeli. 
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efiPaced the distinction between the oppressors and the oppressed. 
Our island has suffered cruelly from the same evil! Here^thfe 
Saxon had trampled on the Celt, the Dane on the Sa|:on, the 
Norman on Celt, Saxon, and Dane. Yet in the course of ages 
all the four races had been fused together to form the great 
English people. A similar fusion would probably have taken 
place in Ireland, but for the Reformation. The English settlers 
adopted the Protestant doctrines which were received in England. 
The aborigines alone, among all the nations of the north of 
Europe, adhered to the ancient faith. Thus the line of demar- 
cation l^tween the two populations was cfeepened and widen^. 
The old enmity was reinforced by a new enmity stronger still. 
Then came those events to which ^he honourable membe^r for 
Shfewsbuiy referred. The spirit of liberty in England was 
closely allied with the spirit of Puritanisip, and was mortally 
hostile to the Papacy. Such men as Hampden, Vane, Milton, 
Locke, though zealous generally for civil and spiritual freedom, 
jret held «that the Roman Catholic worship had no claim to 
toleration. On the pther hand, all tl^ four kings of the House 
of ^tuCit showed far more favour to Roman Catholics than to 
^y class of Protestant h&nconformists. James the First at one 
time had some hopes of effecting a reconciliation with the 
Vatican. Charles the First entered into secret engagements 
to grant an indulgence to .Roman Catholics.* Charles the 
Second was a concealed Roman Otholio James the Second 
was an avowed Roman Catholic. Consequently, through the 
whole of the seventeenth century, the freedom of Ireland and 
the slavery of England meant the same thing. The watch- 
words, the badges, the pames, the places, the days, which in 
the mind of an Englishman were associated with deliverance, 
prosperi^v, national dignity, were in the mind of an Irishman 
associated with bondage, ruiiv. and degradation. The memory 
of William the Third, the anniversary of the battle of the Boyne^f 
are instances. I was much struck by a circumFtjmce'which 
occurred on a day whi^h I ikve every reason to remember with 
gratitude and pride, the day on which I had the high honour 
of being declared one of the first two members for the great 
IKfough of Leeds. My chair was covered with orange ribands. « 
The. horses which drew it could hardly be seen for the profu/sion 
of orange-coloured finery with which they were adorned. Orange 
cockades were in all the hats ; orange favours at all the windows. 
And my supporters, I need not say, were ihen who had, like 
myself, been zealous for Catholic emancipation. I could not 
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help remarking that the badge semed rather incongruous. But 
I'wa^ told tAat the friends of Catholic emancipation in York- 
shire had^ always rallied under the orange banner, thatprange 
was the colour of Sir George Savile, who brought in that bill 
which caused the No Popery riots of 1780, and that the very 
chair in which I sate was the chair in which Lord Milton, now 
Earl Fitzwilliam, had triufnphed after the great victory which 
he won in 1807 over the No Popery party, then headed by the 
house of Harewood. I thought how different an effect that 
procession would have produced at Limerick or Cork, with 
what howls of rage aftcf hatred the Roman Catholic population 
of^those cities would have pursued that orange flag which, to 
every Roman Catholic in Yorkshire, was the memorial of con- 
tests maintained in ijfivour of his own dearest rights. This 
circumstance, howevgr sl^ht, well illustrates the singular 
contrast between the history of England and the history of 
Ireland. , 

Well, Sir, twice during; the seventeenth century the Irish 
rose up against the^English polony. Twice they were completely 
put down; and twice they were severely chastised. Thi^fifst 
rebellion was crushed by Oliver Crdfhwell; the second by 
William the Third. Those great men did not use their victory 
exactly in the same way. The policy of Cromwell was wise, 
and strong, ancf straightforftrard, ajid cruel. It was comprised 
in one word, which, ^ Clafendon tells us, was often in the 
mouths of the Englishry of that time. That word was extirpa- 
tion. The object of Cromwell was to make Ireland thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon and Protestant. If he had lived twenty years 
longer he might perhaps have accomplished that wodc: but 
he died while it was incomplete; and it died with him. The 
policy of William, or to speak more correctly, of thos^ whose 
inclinations William was under the^necessity of consulting, was 
l^s able, less energetic, and, though more humane in seeming, 
perhaps^not more humane in reality. Extirpation was jiot 
attempted. The Irish Roman CatAolics^Vere permitted to 
live, to be fruitful, to replenish the earth: lJut they were doomed 
to be what the Efelots were in Sparta, what the Greeks w ere 
under the Ottoman, what the blacks now are at New Yoffcf 
Everj man of the subject caste was strictly excluded from 
public trust. Take what path he might in life, he was crossed 
at evety step by some vexatious restriction. It was only by 
being obscure and fhactive that he could, on his native soil, 
be safe. If he aspired to be powerful and honoured, he must 
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!. If ne pined for mi] 


military glory, he 


might gain a cross or perhaps a marshal’s staff in the armies of 
France or Austria. If his vocation was to politics, Jj^e might 
distinguish himself in the diplomacy of Italy or Spain. But 
at home he was a mere Gibeonite. a hewer of wood and a drawer 


of water. The statute book of Ireland was filled with enact- 
ments which furnish to thel Roman ^Catholics but too good a 
ground for recriminating on us when we talk of the barbarities 
of Bonner and Gardiner; and the harshness of those odious 
laws was aggravated by a more odious administration. For, 
bad as the legislators were, the magisrtates were worse still. 
In those evil times originated that most unhappy hostilify 
between landlord and tenant, whicluis one of the peculiar curses 
of Ireland. Oppression and turbulence ijeciprocally generated 
each other. The combination of rustic ^tyrants was resisted 
by gangs of rustic banditti. Courts of law and juries existed 
only for the benefit of the dij^ninant sect. Those priests who 
were revered by millions as their i^atu^al advisers and guardians, 
as the only authori^d expositors of Christian ^ruth, as the only 
aufticX'ised dispensers of the Christian sacrameAts, were treated 
by the squires and squfteens of the ruling faction as no good- 
natured man would treat the vilest beggar. In this manner a 
century passed away. Then came the French Revolution and 
the great awakening of the .mind df Europe. ‘It would have 
been wonderful indeed if, when the' happiest and most tranquil 
nations were agitated by vague discontents and vague hopes, 
Ireland had remained at rest. Jacobinism, it is true, was not 
a very natural ally of the Roman Catholic religion. But 
common enmities produce strange coalitions; and a strange 
coalition was formed. There was a third great rising of the 
aborigiq^l population of the island against English and Pro- 
testant ascendency. That rising was put down by the sword; 
and it became the duty of those who were at the head of affairs 
to cpnsider how the victory should be used. 

I shall not be susgectecf of being partial to the memory of 
Mr. Pitt. But I cannot refuse to him the praise both of wisdom 
and of humanity, when I compare the plantwhich he formed 
IH that hour of triumph with the pians of those English rulers 
who had before him governed Ireland. Of Mr. Pitt’s plaji the 
union was a part, an excellent and an essential part indee‘d, 
but still only a part. We shall do, great injustice both to his 
head and to his heart, if we forget that he waEs permitted to carry 
into effect only some unconnected portions of a comprehensive 
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ahd well-concerted scheme. He’wished to blend^ not only the 
parliiments/ but the nations^ and to make the two islands 
one in interest and affection. With that view the Roman 
Githolic disabilities were to be removed; the Roman Catholic 
priests were to be placed in a comfortable and honourable 
position; and measures were to be taken for the purpose of 
giving to Roman Catholic/ the benefits of liberal education. In 
truth, Mr. Pitt’s opinions on those subjects had, to a great extent, 
been derived from a mind even more powerful and capacious 
than his own, from the mind of Mr. Burke. If the authority 
of^ these two great meif had prevailed, I believe that the union 
with Ireland would now have been as secure, and as much 
beyond the reach of agitation, as the union with Scotland. The 
parliament in College, Green would have been remembered as 
what it was, the mcpt tj^annical, the most venal, the most 
unprincipled assembly that ever sate on the face of this earth. 
I do not think that, by saying this, I can give offence to any 
gentleman from Ireland, .however zealous for repeaUhe may 
be: for I only rejffeat the Ijinguage of Wolfe JTone. Wolfe Tone 
said that he hafl seen more deliberative assemblies tha»nfbst 
men; that he had seen the English nrliament, the American 
Congress, the French Council of Elders and Council of Fi^ 
Hundred, the Batavian Convention; but that he had nowhere 
found anything like the* baseness and impudence of the 
scoundrels, as he called them, at Dublin. If Mr. Pitt’s whole 
plan had been carried into execution, that infamous parliament, 
that scandal to the name of parliament, would have perished 
unregretted ; and the last day of its existence would have been 
remembered by the Roman Catholics^ of Ireland as the first 
day of their civil and religious liberty. The great boon which 
he would have conferred on them would have been gratefully 
received, because it could not have been ascribed ^o fear, 
l^cause it would have been a boon bestowed by the powerful 
on the^weak, by the victor on the vanquished. Unhappily, 
of all his projects for the benefit of freland'the union alone was 
carried into effect; and therefore that union was an union only 
in name. The Itish found that they had parted with at least 
the name and show of indopendence, and that for this sacrifK« 
of national prida they were to receive no compensation. The 
union, whieh ought to have been associated in their minds with 
freedom and justice, was associated only with disappointed 
hopes and forfeited*pledges. Yet it was not even then too late. 
It was not too late in 1813. It was not too late in 1821. It was 
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not too late in 1825. Yes: even in 1S25, some men who then 
were, as they now are, high in the service of the trown, eould 
have made up their minds to do what they were forq^d to do 
four years later, that great work of conciliation which Mr. Pitt 
had meditated might Imve been accomplished. The machinery 
of agitation was not yet fully organised: the government was 
under no strong pressure; and therefbre concession might still 
have been received with thankfulness. That opportunity was 
suffered to escape; and it never returned. 

In 1829, at length, concessions were made, were made largely, 
were made without the conditions whiAi Mr. Pitt would un- 
doubtedly have demanded, and to which, if demanded by Mr. 
Pitt, the whole body of Roman G^tholics would have eagerly 
assented. But those concessions were m^e reluctantly, made 
ungraciously, made under duress, iriade Jrom the mere dread 
of civil war. How then was it possible that they should produce 
contentment and repose? '\Yhat could be the effect of that 
sudden and profuse liberality following that long and obstinate 
resistance to the most reasonable denjands, e^ept to teach the 
Irishiman that he could obtain redress only ♦by turbulence? 
Could he forget that he Hkd been, during eight and twenty years, 
supplicating parliament for justice, urging those unanswerable 
arguments which prove that the rights of conscience ought to 
be held sacred, claiming the perforrifence of profhises made by 
ministers and princes, and that be had' supplicated, argued, 
claimed the performance of promises in vain ? Could he forget 
that two generations of the most profound thinkers, the most 
brilliant wits, the most eloquent orators, had written and spoken 
for him in vain? Coulc} he forget that the greatest statesmen 
who took his part had paid dear for their generosity? Mr. 
Pitt endeavoured to redeem his pledge; and he was driven from 
office. Lord Grey and Lord,.Grenville endeavoured to do but 
a very small part of what Mr. Pitt had thought right and exj 
pedi^nt; and they were driven from office. Mr. Canning took 
the same side; and his revlard was to ])e worried to death by 
the party of which*h^ was the brightest ornament. At length, 
when he was g[one, the Roman Catholics begaict to look, not to 
dSuihets and parliaments, but to themselves. They displayed 
a formidable array of physical force, £Uid yet }cept within, Just 
within, the limits of ^e law. The consequence was that, ih 
.two years, more than any prudent friend had ventured to demand 
for them was granted to them by their enemies. Yes; within 
two years after Mr. Canning had been laid in the transept near 
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lis, all that he would have done; and more than he could have 
dono, was cTone by his persecutors. How was it possible that 
the whcje Roman Catholic population of Ireland should not 
take up the notion that from England^ or at least from the 
party which then governed and which now governs England, 
nothing is to be got by reason, by entreaty, by patient endurance, 
but everything by intimidation? That tardy repentance de- 
served no gratitude, and obtained none. The whole machinery 
of agitation was complete and in perfect order. The leaders 
had tasted the pleasures of popularity; the multitude had tasted 
tjje pleasures of excitement. Both the demagogue and his 
audience felt a craving for the daily stimulant. Grievances 
enough remained, God knows, to serve as pretexts for agitation: 
and the whole conduct of the government had led the sufferers 
to believe that by ^itsAion alone could any grievance be 
removed. * 


Such, Sir, is the history of th^ rise and progress of the dis- • 
orders of Ireland. Misgovernment, lasting without interrup- 
tion from the rei^ of Heiyy the Second to ^he reign of William 
the Fourth, has® left us an immense mass of discontentfwlfich 
will, no doubt, in ordinary times, maKb the task of any states- 
man whom the queen may call to power sufficiently difficult. 
But though this be true, it is not less true, that the immediate 
causes of the Extraordinary agitation which alarms us at this 
moment is to be found im the misconduct of her Majesty’s 
present advisers. For, Sir, though Ireland is always combus- 
tible, Ireland is not always on hre. We must distinguish 
between the chronic complaints which are to be attributed to 
remote causes, and the acute attack ^hich is brought on by 
recent imprudence. For though there is always a predisposi- 
tion to disease in that unhappy society, the violent paroxysms 
come only at intervals. I must pwn that I am indented for 
spme of my imagery to the right honourable baronet the First 
tord of the Treasury. When he sate on this bench, and^wa,|5 
only a candidate for the great place Vhich lie now fills, he coip- 
pared himself to a medical man at the bedside of a patient. 
Continuing his metaphor, I may say that his prognosis, his 
diagnosis, his treatment, have all been wrong. I do not d^Rf 
thatjthe case waii difficult. The sufferer was of a very ill habit 
of bcKly, and had formerly suffered many things of many 
physicians, and, among others, I must say, of the right honour- 
able baronet himself. Still the malady had, a very short time 
ago, been got under, and kept under by the judicious use nf 
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lenitives; and there was reason to hope that if that salutary 
regimen had been steadily followed^ there would* have b^^en a 
speedy improvement in the general health. Unhappily, the 
new state hygeist chose to apply irritants which have prc^uced 
a succession of convulsive fits, each more violent than that 
which preceded it. To drop the figure, it is impossible to doubt 
that Lord Melbourne’s government ^as popular with the great 
body of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. It is impossible to 
doubt that the two viceroys whom he sent to Ireland were more 
loved and honoured by the Irish people than any viceroys 
before whom the sword of state has e^r been borne. Under 
the late government, no doubt, the empire was threatened W 
many dangers; but, to whatever jquarter the ministers might 
look with uneasy apprehension, to Ireland they could always 
look with confidence. When bad nfen raised disturbances here, 
when a Chartist rabble fired on the queen’s soldiers, numerous 
regiments could, without the^ smallest risk, be spared from Ire- 
land. When a rebellion broke out Jn one of our colonies, — a. 
rebellion too which it m»ght have been expet: ted that the Irish 
woute' regard witfi favour, for it was a rebellion of Roman 
Catholics against Profbstant rulers, — even then Ireland was 
\rue to the general interests of the empire, and troops were sent 
from Munster and Connaught to put down insurrection in 
Canada. No person will deqy that h, in 1840, had unhappily 
been forced into war, and if a hostile arnj.y had landed in Bantry 
Bay, the whole population of Cork and Tipperary would have 
risen up to defend the throne of her Majesty, and would have 
offered to the invaders a resistance as determined as would 
have been offered by^the men of Kent or Norfolk. And by 
what means was this salutary effect produced? Not by great 
legislay ve reforms : for, unfortunately, that government, 
though it had the will, had pot the power to carry such reforms 
against the sense of a strong minority in this House, and of a 
,de9ided majority of the peers. No, Sir; this effect was jjoduc^d 
merely by the wisftom, ji^stice, and humanity with which the 
existing law, defective as it might be, was administered. The 
late government, calumniated and thwarted Jtt every turn, con- 
^nding against the whole influence of the Established Church, 
and of the great body of the nobility and landed gentry, yet did 
show a disposition to act kindly and fairly towards JrelanSi ^d 
did, to the best of its power, treat Protestants and Roman 
Catholics alike. If we had been as strongs as our successors in 
parliamentary support, if we had been able to induce the two 
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Houses to ^follow in legislation tAe same principles by which we 
werQ gujdecf in administration^ the union with Ireland would 
now ha^e been as secure from the assaults of agitators as the 
union with Scotland. But this was not to be. During six 
years an opposition^ formidable in numbers^ formidable in 
ability^ selected as the especial object of the fiercest and most 
pertinacious attacks thosfe very acts of the government which 
had, after centuries of mutual animosity, half reconciled the 
two islands. Those lords lieutenant who, in Ireland, were 
venerated as no preceding lord lieutenant had ever been 
\^nerated, were here ilviled as no preceding lord lieutenant had 
ever been reviled. Every action, every word which was ap- 
plauded by the nation coifmitted to their cate, was here im- 
puted to them as a ^rime. Every bill framed by the advisers 
of the crown for the benefit of Ireland was either rejected or 
mutilated. A few Roman Catholics of distinguished merit were 
appointed to situations which ^ere indeed below their just« 
claims, but which were hjgher than any member of th^ir church 
had filled during many geAerations. Two or three Roman 
Catholics weretworn of {he council; one took his ^ga^t*the 
Board of Treasury; another at the BoCird of Admiralty. There 
was great joy in Ireland ; and no wonder. What had been ddhe 
was not much ; but the ban had been taken off ; the Emanci- 
pation Act, which had beAi little, more than a dead letter, was 
at length a reality, ^ut in England all the underlings of the 
great Tory party set up a howl of rage and hatred worthy of 
Lord George Gordon’s No Popery mob. The right honourable 
baronet now at the head of the Treasury, with his usual pru- 
dence, abstained from joining in the cry, and was content to 
listen to it, to enjoy it, and to profit by it. But some of those 
who ranked next to him among the chiefs of the ojjposition, 
did not imitate his politic reserve. One great man denounced 
Jjie Irish as aliens. Another called them minions of popery. 
Those^tcachers of religion to whom millions looked up with 
affection and reverence were callt^ by the Protestant *press 
demon priests and surpliced ruffians, ano^were denounced from 
the Protestant ^Ipit as pontiffs of Baal, as false prophets who 
were to be slain with the sword. We were reminded tR&t*a 
(^u^n of the chpsen people had in the old time patronised the 
ministers of idolatry, and that her blood had been given to the 
dogs. Not content with throwing out or frittering down every 
law beneficial to Breland, not content with censuring in severe 
terms every act of the executive government which gave satis- 
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iaction in Ireland, you, yes ycAi, who now hll the offices of 
state, assumed the offensive. From obstruction you proceeded 
to aggression. You brought in a bill which you ca^ed a Bill 
for the Registration of Electors in Ireland. We then told you 
that it was a bill for the wholesale disfranchisement of the 
electors of Ireland. We then proved incontrovertibly that, 
under pretence of reforming the laW of procedure, you were 
really altering the substantive law; that, by making it impos- 
sible for any man to vindicate his right to vote without trouble, 
expense, and loss of time, you were really taking away the votes 
of tens of thousands. You denied air this then. You v^ry 
coolly admit it all now. Am I to believe that you did know it as 
well in 1841 as in 1844? Has onip new fact been brought to 
light? Has one argument been discovered which was not, 
three or four years ago, urged twAity, ;thirty, forty times in 
this House ? Why is it that you have, when in power, abstained 
from proposing that change in the mode of registration which, 
when you were out of p(»wer, you represented as indispensable? ' 
You excuse yoursdves by sayii^ that now the responsibilities 
of 'offeiLC .are upon you. In plain words, your^trick has served 
its purpose. Your obj^Lt, — for I will do justice to your 
patriotism, — ^your object was not to ruin your country, but to 
get in; and you are in. Such public virtue deserved such a 
reward, a reward which has turned but a punisHment, a reward 
which ought to be, while the world lasts, a warning to un- 
scrupulous ambition. Many causes contributed to place you 
in your present situation. But the chief cause was, ^yond all 
doubt, the prejudice which you excited amongst the English 
against the just and hupane manner in which the late ministers 
governed Ireland. In your impatience for office, you called up 
the deyil of religious intolerance, a devil more easily evoked 
than dismissed. He did yoyr work; and he holds your bond. 
You once found him a useful slave ; but you have since fouiyl 
hin\ a hard master. It was pleasant, no doubt, to be apfplauded 
by high churchmeA and ^iOw churchmen, by the Sheldonian 
Tlieatre and by Exeter Hall. It was pleasant to be described 
as the champions of the Protestant faith, as the men who stood 
tlp^foj: the Gospel against that spurious liberality which made 
no, distinction between truth and falsehood. It was pleass^nt to 
hear your opponents called by every nickname that is to 1»e 
found in the foul vocabulary of the Reverend Hugh Macneill. 
It was pleasant to hear that they were the'allies of Antichrist, 
that they were the servants of the man of sin, that they were 
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branded with the mark of the Blast. But when all this slander 
and|SCurrilily had raised you to power, when you found that 
you hac^ to manage millions of those who had been, year after 
year, constantly insulted and defamed by yourselves and your 
lacqueys, your hearts began to fail you. Now you tell us that 
you have none but kind and respectful feelings towards the 
Irish Roman Catholics, tfiat you wish to conciliate them, that 
you wish to carry the Emancipation Act into full effect, that 
nothing would give you more pleasure than to place on the 
bench of justice a Roman Catholic lawyer of conservative 
politics, that nothing* would give you more pleasure than to 
place at the Board of Treasury, or at the Board of Admiralty, 
some Roman Catholic gen^eman of conservative politics, dis- 
tinguished by his tajents for business or debate. Your only 
reason, you assure us, foi* not promoting Roman Catholics is 
that all the Roman Catho"lics are your enemies; and you ask 
whether any minister can be exfjpcted to promote his enemies. • 
For my part I do not doybt that you would willingljb promote 
Roman Githohcsj^ for, as I have said, I give you full credit for 
not wishing to do your country more harm than isj^emsskry 
for the purpose of turning out and kl^rping out the Whigs. I 
also fully admit that you cannot be blamed for not promoting 
your enemies. But what I want to know is, how it happens 
that all the Rdman Catholics in tjie United Kingdom are your 
enemies. Was such % thing ever heard of before Here are 
six or seven millions of people of all professions, of all trades, of 
all grades of rank, fortune, intellect, education. Begin with 
the premier peer, the earl marshal of the realm, the chief of the 
Howards, the heir of the Mowbrays an(^Fitzalans, and go down 
through earls, barons, baronets, lawyers, and merchants, to the 
very poorest peasant that eats his potatoes without^ salt in 
Mayo; and all these millions to aynan are arrayed against the 
government. How do you explain this.^ Is there any natural 
connection between the Roman Catholic theology and^the 
political theories held by Whigs ant? by reformers more demo- 
cratical than the Whigs? Not only is there no natural connec- 
tion, but there is» a natural opposition. Of all Christiaij ^cts 
the Roman Catholic Church holds highest the authority Tif 
antiquity, of tradition, of immemorial usage. Her spirit is 
enlinently qpnservative, nay, in the opinion of all Protestants, 
conservative to an unreasonable and pernicious extent. A man 
who has been taught from childhood to regard with horror all 
innovation in religion is surely less likely than another man to 
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be a bold innovator in politics. It is probable that a zealous 
Roman Catholic, if there were no disturbing causcf, would-be a 
Tory; and the Roman Catholics were all Tories till ypu perse- 
cuted them into Whiggism and Radicalism. In the civil war, 
how many Roman Catholics were there in Fairfax's army? I 
believe, not one. They were all under the banner of Charles 
the First. When a reward of five thousand pounds was offered 
for Charles the Second alive or dead, when to conceal him was 
to run a most serious risk of the gallows, it was among^ Roman 
Catholics that he found shelter. It has been the same in other 
countries. When everything else in ^France was prostrate 
before the Jacobins, the Roman Catholic peasantry of Britta&y 
and Poitou still stood up for the House of Bourbon. Against 
the gigantic power of Napoleon, the Ronjan Catholic peasantry 
of the Tyrol maintained unaided the cause of the House of 
Hapsburg. It would be easy to multiply examples. And can 
we believe, in defiance of all reason and of all history, that, if the 
Roman •Catholics of the United^ Kingdom had been tolerably 
well governed, would not have beertfl attached to the 
goveftifm-mt? In my opinion the Tories ne^•^r committed so 
great an error as when*tYley scourged away and spurned away 
the Roman Catholics. Mr. Burke understood this well. The 
sentiment which, towards the close of his life, held the entire 
possession of his mind, was a horroi^, — a morbid^horror it at last 
' became, — of Jacobinism, and of everything that seemed to him 
to tend towards Jacobinism; and, like a great statesman and 
philosopher, — for such he was even in his errors, — he perceived, 
and he taught Mr. Pitt to perceive, that, in the war against 
Jacobinism, the Rom^n Catholics were the natural allies of 
royalty and aristocracy. But the help of these allies was con- 
tumeligusly rejected by those politicians who make themselves 
ridiculous by carousing on Mr. Pitt's birthday, while they 
abjure all Mr. Pitt's prjnciples. The consequence Is, as you are 
forped to own, that there is not in the whole kingdom a- Roman 
Catholic of note wfijj is ydlir friend. Therefore, whatever your 
inclinations may -be, you must intrust power in Ireland to 
Protestants,' to ultra-Protestants, to men who, whether they 
Tfelong to Orange lodges or not, are in spirit Orangemen. Every 
appointment which you make increases the, discontent pf the 
Roman Catholics. The more discontented they are, the less 
. you can venture to employ them. The way in which you 
treated them while you were in oppositioti has raised in them 
such a dislike and distrust of you that you cannot carry the 
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Emancipation Act into effect, tliough, as you tell us, and as I 
beliere, you sincerely desire to do so. As respects the offices of 
which you dispose, that Act is null and void. Of all the boons 
which that Act purports to bestow on Roman Catholics they 
really enjoy only one, admission to parliament: and that they 
would not enjoy if you had been able three years ago to carry 
your Irish Registration Bfll. You have wounded national feel- 
ing: you have wounded religious feeling: and the animosity 
which you have roused shows itself in a hundred ways, some of 
which I abhor, some which I lament, but at none of which I 
c^ wonder. They are the natural effects of insult and injury 
on quick and ill-regulated sensibility. You, for your own 
^ purposes, inflamed the publt: mind of England against Ireland ; 
and you have no righl^to be surprised by finding that the public 
mind of Ireland is i^flam^d against England. You called a 
fourth part of the people of the United Kingdom aliens: and 
you must not blame them for feelmg and acting like aliens. 
You have filled every pi^blic, department with their^enemies. 
What then could gou expert but that they would set up against 
your lord lieuteiAnt and your official hierarchy a more^ptJ^frerful 
chief and a more powerful organisartJon of their own? Th^ 
remember, and it would be strange indeed if they had forgotten, 
what under the^same chief and by a similar organisation, they 
extorted from you in 1829; and* they are determined to try 
whether you are bolder and Inore obstinate now than then. 

Such are the difficulties of this crisis. To a great extent they 
are of your own making. And what have you done in order to 
get out of them ? Great statesmen have sometimes committed, 
great mistakes, and yet have by wisdom^and firmness extricated 
themselves from the embarrassments which those mistakes had 
caused. Let us see whether you are entitled to rank<»among 
such statesmen. And first, what,r-commanding, as you do, a 
gj’eat majority in this and in the other House of Parliament, — 
what hfefve you done in the way of legislatipn? The answer is 
very short and simple. The begiiAing a^d end of all your 
legislation for Ireland will be ‘found in the Arms Act of last 
session. You wi'A hardly call that conciliation; and I shal^^t 
call it coercion. It was mere petty annoyance. It satisfied 
nobody. We called on you to redress the wrongs of Ireland. 
Many of yoar own friends called on you to stifle her complaints. 
One noble and learned person was so much disgusted by your 
remissness that he cftnployed his own great abilities and his own 
valuable time in framing a new coercion bill for you. You were 
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deaf alike to us and to him. Ifhe whole fruit of your, legislative 
wisdom was this one paltry teasing police regulation. | 

Your executive administration through the whole recess has 
been one long blunder. The way in which your lord lieutenant 
and his advisers acted about the Clontarf meeting would alone 
justify a severe vote of censure. The noble lord, the Secretary for 
the Colonies,^ has told us that the government did all that was 
possible to caution the people against attending that meeting, 
and that it would be unreasonable to censure men for not 
performing impossibilities. Now, Sir, the ministers themselves 
acknowledge that, as early as the morning of the Friday which 
preceded the day fixed for the meeting, the lord lieutenant 
determined to put forth a proclalmation against the meeting. 
Yet th2 proclamation was not published in Dublin and the 
suburbs till after nightfall on Saturday. The meeting was fixed 
for the Sunday morning. Will any person have the hardihood 
to assert that it was impossible to have a proclamation drawn 
up, printed and circulated, in twe^^ty-four^ hours, nay in six 
hours? It is idle to talk of the' nejessity outweighing well the 
wbrcte-eSi.such a documenc. The lord lieutenant should have 
weighed well the value^df- the lives of his royal mistress’s sub- 
jects. Had he done so, there can be no doubt that the pro- 
clamation might have been placarded on every wall in and near 
Dublin early in the forenoop of thfe Saturday. The negligence 
of the government would probably h^ve caused the loss of 
many lives but for the interposition of the man whom you are 
persecuting. Fortune stood your friend; and he stood your 
, friend ; and thus a slaughter more terrible than that which 
took place twenty-five ^years ago at Manchester was averted. 

But you were incorrigible. No sooner had you, by strange 
good lyck, got safe out of one scrape, than you made haste to 
get into another, out of wljich, as far as I can see, you have 
no chance of escape. You instituted the most unwise, the most 
unfortunate of all state prosecutions. You seem not to have at 
all known what you wefe doing. It appears ne\ er to have 
occurred to you thafthere was any difference between a criminal 
progejeiding which was certain to fix the attention of the whole 
'Wilised world and an ordinary qui tarn action for a penalty. 
The evidence was such and the law such th^t you werejikely 
to get a verdict and a judgment; and that was enough for jfbu. 
Now, Sir, .in such a rase as this, the probability of getting the 
verdict and the judgment is only a part, aftd a very small part, 

* Lord Stanley. 
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ought to corisider. Before you determined 
to biihg the most able, the most powerful, the most popular of 
your exponents to the bar as a criminal, on account of the 
manner in which he had opposed you, you ought to have asked 
yourselves whether the decision which you expected to obtain 
from the tribunals would be ratified by the voice of your own 
country, of foreign countries, of posterity; whether the general 
opinion of mankind might not be that, though you were legally 
in the right, you were morally in the wrong. It was no common 
person that you were bent on punishing. About that person 1 
fe^l, I own, considerable difficulty in saying anything. He is 
placed in a situation which would prevent generous enemies, 
which has prevented all the? members of this House, with one 
ignominious exception, from assailing him acrimoniously. I 
will try, in speaking o{ him* to pay the respect due to eminence 
and to misfortune without violating the respect due to truth. 
I am convinced that the end whkh he is pursuing is not only 
mischievous but unattainable^ and some of the means which 
he has stooped Uyuse for Jhe purpose of attaining that end I 
regard with deep? disapprobation. But it is impossiWrIfJr me 
not to see that the pkee which heUSTds in the estimation of 
his countrymen is such as no popular leader in our history, 1 
might perhaps say in the history of the world, has ever attained.. 
Nor is the interest which he inspiKes confined to Ireland or to 
the United Kingdom. • Go where you will on the Continent: 
visit any coffee house: dine at any public table: embark on 
board of any steamboat: enter any diligence, any railway 
carriage: from the moment that your accent shows you to be 
an Englishman, the very first question asked by your com- 
panions, be they what they may, physicians, advocates, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or what we should call yeoi^en, is 
certain to be ‘‘ What will be done vuth Mr. O^Connell? ” Look 
oyer any file of French journals; and you will see what a space 
he occupies in the eyes of the French people. It is mpst 
unfortunate, but it is a truth, and-^a tru^h which we ought 
always to bear in mind, that there is among our neighbours a 
feeling about the connection between England and Ireland«<Q^ 
very much unlike the feeling which exists here about the ediP* 
nectiqp between Prussia and Poland. All the sympathies of all 
continental politicians are with the Irish. We are regarded as 
the oppressors, and the Irish as the oppressed. An insurrection 
in Ireland would haVe the good wishes of a great majority of 
the people of Europe. And, Sir, it is natural that it should be 
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so. For the cause of the 
aspects^ a democratic aspect^ and a Roman Catholic a^ect^ 
and is therefore regarded with favour by foreigners ^f jilmost 
every shade of opinion. The extreme left, — to use the French 
nomenclature, — wishes success to a great popular movement 
against the throne and the aristocracy. The extreme right 
wishes success to a movement headed%y the bishops and priests 
of the true Church against a heretical government and a heretical 
hierarchy. The consequence is that, in a contest with Ireland, 
you will not have, out of this island, a single well-wisher in the 
world. I do not say this in order to intfcnidate you. But I do 
say that, on an occasion on which all Christendom was watchihg 
* your conduct with an unfriendly aild suspicious eye, you should 
have carefully avoided everything that Jooked like foul play. 
Unhappily you were too much beitt on gaining the victory; 
and you have gained a victory more disgraceful and disastrous 
than any defeat. Mr. O'Conjiell has been convicted: but you 
cannot ^ny that he has been wronggd : you cannot deny that 
irregularities have J)een committed, jor that ^he effect of those 
irr^uteities has been to put you in a better situation and him 
in a worse situation thaff^ehe law contemplated. It is admitted 
that names which ought to have been in the jury-list were not 
Jhere. It is admitted that all, or almost all, the names which 
were wrongfully excluded w^re the \iames of RGman Catholics. 
As to the number of those who wete wrqngfully excluded there 
is some dispute. An affidavit has been produced which puts 
the number at twenty-seven, llie right honourable gentleman, 
the Recorder of Dublin, who of course puts the number as low 
as he conscientiously ^ can, admits twenty -four. But some 
gentlemen maintain that this irregularity, though doubtless 
blamalje, cannot have had any effect on the event of the trial. 
What, they ask, are twenty or twenty-seven names in seven 
hundred and twenty? Why, Sir, a very simple arithmetical 
calculation will show that the irregularity was of grave^imporT- 
ance. Of the seven hunAed and twenty, forty-eight were to 
be selected by lot,‘?nd then reduced by alternate striking to 
twely^^ • The forty-eighth part of seven hundred and twenty is 
ISffeen. If, therefore, there had •been fifteen more Roman 
Catholits in the jury-list, it would have bee;p an even c^nce 
that there would have been one Roman Catholic £nore amdng 
the foi^-eight. If there had been twenty-seven more Roman 
Catholics in the list, it would have been almost an even chance 
that there would have been two Roman Catholics more among 
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the forty-eight. l/it impossible/ is it improbable that^ but for 
thi 3 Ijrick or 1±iis blunder, — I will not now inquire which, — the 
result of the trial might have been different? For, remember 
the power which .the law giyes to a single juror. He can, if his 
mind is fully made up, prevent a conviction. I heard murmurs 
■when I used the word trick. Am I not justified in feeling a 
doubt which it is quite evident that Mr. Justice Perrin feels? 
He is reported to have said, — and I take the report of newspapers 
favourable to the government, — he is reported to have said that 
there had been great Cjjirelessness, great neglect of duty, that 
th|re were circumstances which raised grave suspicion, and that 
he was not prepared to say that the irregularity was accidental. 
The noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies has admonished 
us to pay respect to jthe judges. I am sure that I pay the 
greatest respect to evei;ythiAg that falls from Mr. Justice Perrin. 
He must know much better than I, much better than any 
English gentleman, what artifices ,are likely to be employed by 
Irish functionaries ^or the^purpose of packing a jury,'* and he 
tells us that he i.ynot satisfied that this irregularity was the 
effect of mere ir^kdvertence. But, says the right homjarable 
baronet, the Secretary for the Hom^Oepartment, “ I am not 
responsible for this irregularity.” Most true: and nobody holds 
the right honourable baronet responsible for it. But he goes 
on to say, “I lament this irregularity most sincerely: for I 
believe that it has raised a p^judice against the administration 
of justice.” Exactly so. That is just what I say. I say that 
a prejudice has been created against the administration of 
justice. I say that a taint of suspicion has been thrown on the 
verdict which you have obtained. An(i I ask whether it is 
right and decent in you to avail yourselves of a verdict on 
which such a taint has been thrown? The only wise, tfe^ only 
honourable course open to you wis to say, “ A mistake has 
bgen committed: that mistake has given us an unfair advan- 
tage; ahd of that advantage we will not make use.” Unhappily, 
the time when you might have takiJri this^ course, and might 
thus to a great extent have repaired your former errors, has 
been suffered to eLapse. 

Well, you had forty-eight names taken by lot from this 
mutilated jury-list: and then came the striking. You struck 
out* all theeRoman Catholic names: and you give us your 
reasons for striking out these names, reasons which I do not 
think it worth while to examine. The real question which you 
should have considered was this: Can a great issue between 
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two hostile religions, — ^for sucSi the issue ^s, — be tried in a 
manner above all suspicion by a jury compost exclusively of 
men of one of those religions? I know that in striking out the 
Roman Catholics you did nothing that was not according to 
technical rules. But my great clmrge against you is that you 
have looked on this whole case in a technical point of view, that 
you have been attorneys when you shibuld have been statesmen. 
The letter of the law was doubtless with you; but not the 
noble spirit of the law. The jury de medietate lingutB is of 
immemorial antiquity among us. Suppose that a Dutch sailor 
at Wappmg is accused of stabbing an Englishman in a brawl. 
The fate of the culprit is decided by a mixed body, by six 
Englishmen and six Dutchmen. SAch were the securities which 
the wisdom and justice of our ancestors gave to aliens. You 
are ready enough to call Mr. O'Confiell an alien when it serves 
your purposes to do so. You are ready enough to inflict on 
the Irish Roman Catholic all *^he evils of alienage. But the one 
privilege^ the one advantage of alienage, yo^^ deny him. In a 
case which of all erases most require' a juryl^i^ medieiaie, in a 
case vWfitSi sprang out of the mutual hostility of races and 
s^'cts, you pack a jury aft^cfl one race and all of one sect. Why, 
if you were determined to go on with this unhappy prosecution, 
not have a common jury? There was no difficulty in having 
such a jury; and among the jurors might have been some 
respectable Roman Catholics whtT were not members of the 
Repeal Association. A verdict of not guilty from such a jury 
would have done you infinitely less harm than the verdict of 
guilty which you have succeeded in obtaining. Yes, you have 
obtained a verdict of gudty ; but you have obtained that verdict 
from twelve men brought together by illegal means, and selected 
in sucb a manner that their decision can inspire no confidence. 
You have obtained that verdict by the help of a Chief Justice 
of whose charge I can hardly trust myself to speak. To do 
him right, however, I will say that his charge was nUt, as it 
has been called, unp^-ecedehted ; for it bears a very close resem- 
blance to some charges which may be found in the state trials 
leign of Charles the Second. HoweviJr, with this jury- 
list, wjth this jury, with this judge, you have a verdict. And 
what have you gained by it? Have you pacified Ireland? 
No doubt there is just at the present moment an apparent 
tranquillity; but it is a tranquillity more alarming than turbu- 
lence. The Irish will be quiet till you begifl to put the sentence 
of imprisonment into execution, because, feeling the deepest 
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interest in the fate of their pelsecuted tribune, they will do 
noth^g that can be prejudicial to him. But will they be quiet 
when the;, door of a gaol has been closed on him? Is it possible 
to believe that an agitator, whom they adored while his agitation 
was a source of profit to him, will lose his hold on their affections 
by being a martyr in what they consider as their cause? If I, 
who am strongly attached to the union, who believe that the 
repeal of the union would be fatal to the empire, and who 
think Mr. O’Conneirs conduct highly reprehensible, cannot 
conscientiously say that; he has had a fair trial, if the prosecutors 
tl^mselves are forced to own that things have happened which 
have excited a prejudice against the verdict and the judgment, 
what must be the feelings OJ^*the people of Ireland, who believe 
not merely that he is, guiltless, but that he is the best friend 
that they ever had? He yill no longer be able to harangue 
them: but his wrongs will stir their blood more than his 
eloquence ever did; nor will in confinement be able to 
exercise that influence which has so often restrained them, even 
in their most exci^d mood, from proceeding.^ acts of violence. 

Turn where wo^ will, the prospect is gloomy ; and 44ui^k?hich 
of all things most disturbs me is that your experience 
sharp as it has been, does not seem to have made you wiser. 
All that I have been able to collect from your declarations leads 
me to apprehend that, while you continue to hold power, the 
future will be of a pie-^e with the past. As to your executive 
administration, you hold out no hope that it will be other than 
it has been. If we look back, your only remedies for the 
disorders of Ireland liave been an impolitic state prosecution, 
an unfair state trial, barracks and soldiery. If we look forward, 
you promise us no remedies but an unjust sentence, the harsh 
execution of that sentence, more barracks and more soldiers. 

You do indeed try to hold out hopes of one or two legislative 
reforms beneficial to Ireland; but these hopes, I am afraid, will 
prove ddusive. You hint that you have prepared a Registqra- 
tidn Bill, of which the effect will Tib to i^xtend the elective 
franchise. What the provisions of that bill may be we do not 
know. But this i^e know, that the matter is one abouir-vibioh 
it is utterly impossible for you to do anything that shall be 
at on^^e honourable to yourselves and useful to the country. 
Before we see your plan, we can say with perfect confidence 
that it must either destroy the last remnant of the representative 
system in Ireland, or the last remnant of your own character 
for consistency. 
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About the much agitated qufetion of land tenure you acknow- 
ledge that you have at present nothing to propose. We are to 
have a report, but you cannot tell us when. 

The Irish Church, as at present constituted and endowed, 
you are fully determined to uphold. On some future occasion, 
I hope to be able to explain at large my views on that subject. 
To-night I have exhausted my own ^strength, and I have ex- 
hausted also, I am afraid, the kind indulgence of the House, I 
will therefore only advert very briefly to some things which have 
been said about the Church in the course of the present debate. 

Several gentlemen opposite have spoken of the religious 6 ^Sr 
cord which is the curse of Ireland in language which does them 
honour ; and I am only sorry that 4 e are not to have their votes 
as well as their speeches. But from the Treasury bench we have 
heard nothing but this, that the Established Church is there, 
and that there it must and shall remain. As to the speech of 
the noble lord the Secretary for the Colonies, really when we 
hear suci\ a pitiable defen ^'e of a preat institi tion from a man of 
such eminent abilkies, what inference can we^draw but that the 
institiMtefi* is altogether indefensible ? The nftble lord tells us 
that the Roman Catholics, ®in 1757, when they were asking to be 
relieved from the penal laws, and in 1792, when they were asking 
to be relieved from civil disabilities, professed to be quite willing 
that the Established Chureh should retain its endowments. 
What is it to us, Sir, whether they Gid ormot? If you can prove 
this Church to be a good institution, of course it ought to be 
maintained. But do you mean to say that a bad institution 
ought to be maintained because some people who have been 
many years in their graves said that they did not complain of it? 
What if the Roman Catholics of the present generation hold a 
differait language on this subject from the Roman Catholics of 
the last generation? Is this inconsistency, which appears to 
shock the noble lord, anything but the natural and inevitable 
progress of all reform? People who are oppressed, knd who 
have no hope of oljtainin^entire justice, beg to be lelieved from 
the most galling part of what they suffer. They assure the op- 
that if he will only relax a little of his'feeverity they shall 
be quite content; and perhaps, at the time, they believe that 
they shall be content. But are expressions of this sont,^are 
mere, supplications uttered under duress, to estop wery person 
. who utters them, and all his posterity to the end of time, from 
asking for entire justice ? Am I debarred from trying to recover 
, property of which I have been robbed, because, when the 
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t my breast, ^ begged him to take everything 
thatd had and to spare my; life ? The noble lord knows well that, 
while the slave trade existed, the great men who exerted them- 
selves to put an end to that trade disclaimed all thought of eman- 
cipating the negroes. In those days, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Lord 
Grenville, Lord Grey, and even my dear and honoured friend 
of whom I can never spAk without emotion, Mr. Wilberforce, 
always said that it was a calumny ,to accuse them of intending 
to liberate the black population of the sugar islands. In 1807 
the present Duke of Northumberland, then Lord Percy, in the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, rose to propose in this House the 
abolition of slavery. Mr. Wilberforce interposed, nay, I believe, 
almost pulled Lord Percy dAvn. Nevertheless in 1833 ^he noble 
lord the Secretary fqf the Colonies brought in a bill to abolish 
slavery. Suppose th^t wHen he resumed his seat, after making 
that most eloquent speech in which he explained his plan to us, 
some West Indian planter had risen, and had said that in 1792, 
in 1796, in 1807 Jail the«leajj[ing philanthropists hacT solemnly 
declared that the/ had no kitention of emannipating the negroes; 
would not the ifbble lord have answered that nothi!!g*11Iat had 
been said by anybody in 1792 or rto7 could bind us not to^o 
what was right in 1833? 

This is not 1j;ie only poiiy; on which the noble lord’s speech is 
quite at variance with his own conduct. He appeals to the 
fifth article of the Treaty of Union. He says that, if we touch 
the revenues and privileges of the Established Church, we shall 
violate that article ; and to violate an article of the Treaty of 
Union is, it seems, a breach of public faith of which he cannot 
bear to think. But, Sir, why is the fiftJi article to be held more 
sacred than the fourth, which fixes the number of Irish members 
who are to sit in this Housed The fourth article, we aiU know, 
has been altered. And who broi»ght in the bill which altered 
Jhat article ? The noble lord himself. 

Thef! the noble lord adverts to the oajh taken by Rcynan 
Catholic members of this House. Tlfey bii\d themselves, he says, 
not to use their power for the purpose of injuring the Established 
Church. I am ^rry that the noble lord is not at tbis^iw^ent 
in the House. Had he been here 1 should have made some 
rejnarks which I^iow refrain from making on one or two expres- 
sions which fell from him. But, Sir, let us allow to hi^ argu- 
ment all the weight which he can himself claim for it. What 
does it prove? Ncft that the Established Church of Ireland is a 
good institution; not that it ought to be maintained; but 
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merely this, that, when we arefebout to divide on the^ question 
whether it shall be maintained, the Roman Cathofic men^rs 
ought to walk away to the library. The oath which they have 
taken is nothing to me and to the other Protestant members 
who have not taken it. Suppose then our Roman Catholic 
friends withdraw. Suppose that we, the six hundred and twenty 
or thirty Protestant members remain ifi the House. Then there 
is an end of this argument about the oath. Will the noble lord 
then be able to give us any reason for maintaining the Church 
of Ireland on the present footing? . 

I hope. Sir, that the right honourable haronet the first Lor^ 
of the Treasury will not deal with this subject as his colleagues 
have dealt with it. We have a righiPto expect that a man of his 
capacity, placed at the head of govemn\ent, will attempt to 
defend the Irish Church in a manly a^id rajlional way. I would 
beg him to consider these questions : — For what ends do estab- 
hshed churches exist? Does the Established Church of Ireland 
accomplisli those ends or any qpe 5)f thos^ ends? Can an 
established church oi'hich has no hold pn the hearts of the body 
of the be otherwise than useless, or woi3e than useless ? 

the Established Chuftif of Ireland any hold on the hearts 
of the body of the people? Has it been successful in making 
proselytes? Has it been what the Established Church of Eng- 
land has been with justice caUed, wHat the Established Church 
of Scotland was once with at least equal justice called, the poor 
man’s church ? Has it trained the great body of the people to 
virtue, consoled them in affliction, commanded their reverence, 
attached them to itself and to the state? Show that these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative ; and you will have 
made, what I am sure has never yet been made, a good defence 
of the Established Church of Ireland. But it is mere mockery 
to bring us quotations from forgotten speeches, and from mouldy 
petitions presented to George the Second at a time when th^^ 
penfi^l laws were still ^n full force. ^ 

And now. Sir, I mjj^t stoj?. I have said enough to justify the 
vote which I shall give in favour of the motion of my noble 
friencl..ir'I have shown, unless I deceive myself that the extra- 
ordinary disorders which now alarm us in Ireland have been 
produced by the fatal policy of the government. I have shpwn 
that th^ mode in which the government is now dealing with thole 
disorders is far more likely to inflame than to allay them. 
While this system lasts, Ireland can nevei^be tranquil; and 
till Ireland is tranquil, England can never hold her proper 
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place amftng the ^tions of the^world. To the dignity, to the 
stFemgth^ to the safety of this great country, internal peace is 
indispensably necessary. In every negotiation, whether with 
France on the right of search, or with America on the line of 
boundary, the fact that Ireland is discontented is uppermost 
in the minds of the didomatists on both sides, m^ing the 
representative of the British crown timorous, and making his 
adversary bold. And no wonder. This is indeed a great and 
splendid empire, well provided with the means both of annoy- 
ance and of defence, tfingland can do many things which are 
beyond the power of any other nation in the world. She has 
dictated peace to China. She rules Caffraria and Australasia. 
She could again sweep from the ocean all commerce but her own. 
She could again blo^ade every port from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic. She is abte^o gifiird her vast Indian dominions against 
all hostility by land or sea. But in this gigantic body there is 
one vulnerable spot near to the heart. At that spot forty-six 
years ago a blow jias aimed ^hich narrowly missed, and which, 
if it had not miss^, mightehave been deadl}'f» The government 
and the legislative, each in its own spjiere, is deepljT^^Sj^nsible 
for the continuance of a state of flungs which is fraught wilh 
danger to the state. From my share of that responsibility I 
shall clear mysglf by the v(jte which I am about to give ; and I 
trust that the number and the respectability of those in whose 
company I shall go irfto th? lobby will be such as to convince 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland that they need not yet relin- 
quish all hope of obtaining relief from the Avisdom and justice 
of an imperial parliament. 
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Delivered in the House of Coi^ons on June 6 , 1844 


An attempt having been made to deprive certain dissenting congregations 
of property which they had long enjoyed, on the ground that they 
did not hold the same religious opinions that had been held by the 
purchasers from whom they derived thel* title to that property, 
the government of Sir Robert Peel brought m a bill fixing a time 
of hrmtation m such cases. The time fixed was twenty>five years.* 
The bill, having passed the Lor^s, came down to the House of 
Commons. On the sixth of J une, 1844, the second reading was moved 
by the Attorney-General, Sir William FoUctt. Sir Robert Inglis, 
member for the University of Oxfordt mov£d that the bill should be 
read a second time that day six moiths, rand the amendment was 
seconded by Mr. Plumptre, member for Kent Early in the debate 
the following Speech was mac^. 

Th^ second reading was carried by 307 votes Jo 117. 

If, Si^JLshould ilRhappil} fail in prtserving^at tone in which 
the qu^iSli before us fi^ight to be debated, it will assuredly 
not be for want either of an example or of a warning. The 
honourable and learned member who moved the second reading 
has furnished me with a model v^hich 1 cannot, too closely 
imitate; and from the hondurable member for Kent, if I can 
learn nothing else, I may at least learn Vhat temper and what 
style I ought most carefully to avoid. 

I was very desirous, Sir, to catch your eye, not because I 
was so presumptuous as to hope that I should be able to add 
much to the powerful aKid luminous argument of the honourable 
and learned gentleman who has, to our great joy, again appeared 
amon^us to-night; but because I thought it desirable that, 
at an early period in the ddbate, some person whose seat is on 
this side of the House, some person strongly oppose^ to tke 
poKcy of the present government, should say, what. I now say 
with all my heart, ^hat this is a bill highly honourable to the 
government, a bill framed on the soundest principles, and 
eviSShtly introduced from the best and purist motives. This 
praise* is a tribute due to her Majesty’s Ministers; and 1 have 
great pleasure in paying it. *' ** 

I have, great pleasure also in bearing my test?mony to the 
humanity, the moderation, and the decojrum with which my 
honourable friend the member for the University of Oxford 
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has expressed hi^ sentiments. 1 1 must particularly applaud 
the tesolution which he announced, and to which he strictly 
adhered,, of treating this question as a question of meum and 
tuum, and not as a question of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. 
With him it is possible to reason. But how am I to reason with 
the honourable member for Kent, who has made a speech 
without one fact, one argument, one shadow of an argument, 
a speech made up of nothing but vituperation.? I grieve to 
say that the same bitterness of theological animosity which 
characterised that speyh may be discerned in too many of the 
pgtitions with which, as he boasts, our table has been heaped 
day after day. The honourable member complains that those 
petitions have not been treifted with proper respect. Sir, they 
have been treated wijh much more respect than they deserved. 
He asks why we are^ to ijpppose that the petitioners are not 
competent to form a judgment on this question.? My answer 
is, that they have certified their jncompetence under their own 
hands. They ha^Jfe, with# scarcely once exception, treated this 
question as a queAion of (Jjvinity, though it ^ purely a question 
of property : arm when I see men treat a questioi^»^pPoperty 
as if it were a question of divinity^^'am certain that, however 
numerous they may be, their opinion is entitled to no considera- 
tion. If the gersons whom this bill is meant to relieve are 
orthodox, that is no reason for our plundering anybody else 
in order to enrich them. If they are heretics, that is no reason 
for our plundering them in order to enrich others. I should 
not think myself justified in supporting this bill, if I could not 
with truth declare that, whatever sect had been in possession 
of these chapels, my conduct would jjiave been precisely the 
same. I have no peculiar sympathy with Unitarians. If these 
people, instead of being Unitarians, had been Roman Catholics, 
or Wesleyan Methodists, or Geijcral Baptists, or Particular 
^aptists, or members of the Old Secession Church of Scotland, 
or meiflbers of the Free Church of Scotian^, I should spe^k as 
I now speak, and vote as I now mejJfti to v^te. 

Sir, the whole dispute is about the second clause of this bill. 
I can hardly c(mceive that any gentleman will vo^i^ia^jaainst 
the bill on account of the error in the marginal note on the 
thirjJ clause. To the first clause my honourable friend the 
member foi the University of Oxford said, if I understood him “ 
rightly, that he had no objection; and indeed a man of his 
integrity and ben^olence could hardly say less after listening 
to the lucid and powerful argument of the Attorney-General. 




The second clause, Sir, rests on a principle simple, w^ll known, 
and most important to the welfare of all classes of the community. 
That principle is this, that prescription is a good title to property, 
that there ought to be a time of limitation, after which a pos- 
sessor, in whatever way his possesion may have originated, 
must not be dispossessed. Till very lately, Sir, 1 could not have 
imagined that, in any assembly of reasonable, of civilised, of 
educated men, it could be necessary for n|e to stand up in defence 
of that principle. I should have thought it as much a waste,of 
the public time to make a speech on such a subject as to make 
a speech against burning witches, tigainst trying writs of right 
by wager of battle, or against requiring culprit to prove his 
innocence by walking over red-hot, •ploughshares. But I find 
that I was in error. Certain sages, lately assembled in conclave 
at Exeter Hall, have done me the honour to communicate to 
me the fSuits of their profound pieditationA on the science of 
legislation. The55»have, il seems, passed a rfcolution declaring 
that tli^'JA'inciple, which I had supposed thaV no man out of 
Bedlam would ever qu^tfcn, is an untenable principle, and 
altogether unworthy of a British parliament. They have been 
pleased to add, that the present government qannot, without 
gross inconsistency, call on* parliament to pass a statute of 
limitation. And why? Will the House believe it? Because 
the present government has appointed two new vice-chancellors. 

Really, Sir, 1 do not know whether the opponents of this bill 
shine more as logicians or as jurists. Standing here as the ad- 
vocate of prescription, ,1 ought not to forget that prescriptive 
right of talking nonsense which gentlemen who stand on the 
platfom of Exeter Hall are undoubtedly entitled to claim. 
But, though I recognise the<v right, I cannot but think that it 
may be abused, and that it has been abused on the present 
occ^jsion. One thiqg at least is clear, that, if Exeter Hall be 
in the right, all the jpaster^ of political philosophy, all the great 
legislators, all the systems of law by which men are and have 
beep-gsrt'erned in all civilised countries, from fae earliest times, 
,muk be in the wrong. How indeed can any society prosper, 
even exist, without the aid of this untenable principle^ this 
principle unworthy of a British legislature? This principle 
jitras found in the Athenian law, Tliis principle was found in 
the Roman law. This principle was found in the laws of all 
those nations of which the jurisprudence was derived from 
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Rome. This priiA:iple was foufid in the law administered by 
the '|)arliam%nt of Paris; and, when that parliament and the 
law which it administered had been swept away by the revolu- 
tion, this principle reappeared in the Code Napoleon. Go 
westward, and you find this principle recognised beyond the 
Mississippi. Go eastward, and you find it recognised beyond 
the Indus, in countries wMch never heard the name of Justinian, 
in countries to which no translation of the Pandects ever found 
its way. Look into our own laws, and you will see that the 
principle, which is now designated as unworthy of parliament, has 
guided parliament ever since parliament existed. Our first statute 
01 limitation was enacted at Merton, by men some of whom had 
borne a part in extorting %he Great Charter and the Forest 
Charter from King John. From that time to this it has been 
the study of a succe*ssioi# of great lawyers and statesmen to 
make the limitation more and more stringent. The crown and 
the church indeed were long exempted from the general rule. 
But experience fu]^ proved that every such exemption was an 
evil; and a remiray was^t*last applied, ^ir George Savile, 
the model of Enpish country gentlemen, was the einekeTof the 
Act, which barred the claims crown. That eminent 

magistrate, the late Lord Tenterden, was the author of tEe 
Act which barred the claims of the church. Now, Sir, how is 
it possible to believe that tEe barons, whose seals are upon our 
Great Charter, would* have perfectly agreed with the great 
jurists who framed the Code of Justinian, with the great jurists 
who framed the Code of Napoleon, with the most learned English 
lawyers of the nineteenth century, and with the Pundits of 
Benares, unless there had been some |trong and clear reason 
which necessarily led men of sense in every age and country 
to the same conclusion? Nor is it difficult to see wbat the 
reason was. For it is evident th^t the principle which silly 
and ignorant fanatics have called untenable is essential to the 
institution of property, and that, if you take g.way that principle, 
you will produce evils resembling tho^ whicjj^would be produced 
by a general confiscation. Imagine what would follow if the 
maxims of ExetewHall were introduced into WestminMsei«Ball. 
Imagine a state of things in which one of us should be lia&le 
to b^sued on a bill of exchange indorsed by his grandfather 
in ^760. Imagine a man possessed of an estate and manor '■% 
house which had descended to him through ten or twelve genera^- ^ 
tions of ancestors, and yet liable to be ejected because some 
flaw had been detected in a deed executed three hundred years 
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ago^ in the reign of Henry the( Eighth. Sir^ should we 

not all cry out that it would be better to live unde^ the rule of 
a Turkish pasha than under such a system. Is it not pl^ that 
the enforcing of an obsolete right is the inflicting of a wrong? 
Is it not plain that, but for our statutes of limitation, a lawsuit 
would be merely a grave, methodical robbery ? I am ashamed 
to argue a point so clear. ' I 

* And if this be the general rule, why should the case which we 
are now considering be an exception to that rule? I have done 
my best to understand why. I have read much bad oratory, 
and many foolish petitions. I have he£&d with attention the 
reasons of my honourable friend the member for the University 
of Oxford ; and I should have heard the reasons of the honour- 
able member for Kent, if there had been any to hear. Every 
argument by which my honourable i-iencf the member for the 
University of Oxford tried to convince uS that this case is an 
exception to the general rule, will be found on examination to 
be an argument against the general ^le itself. He says that 
the possession whkh we propose ' to ^sanctioxiu was originally a 
wrongfHkiSK'^session! Why, Sir, all the statures of limitation 
that ever were made saiie^rn possession which was originally 
wrongful. It is for the protection of possessors who are not 
in condition to prove that their possession was originally right- 
ful that statutes of limitation are parsed. Then Sny honourable 
friend says that this is an ex post f'lcto lp,w. Why, Sir, so are 
all our great statutes of limitation. Look at the Statute of 
Merton, passed in 1235; at the Statute of Westminster, passed 
in 1275; Statute of James the First, passed in 1623; at 

Sir George Savile's AcL passed in the last century; at Lord 
Tenterden's Act, passea in our own time. Every one of those 
Acts y{^s retrospective. Every one of them barred claims 
arising out of past transactions. Nor was any objection ever 
raised to what was so evidently just and wise, till bigotry and 
chicanery formed that disgraceful league against whichgwe art 
now contending. Sut, it said, it is unreasonable to grant ti 
boon to men becau?fe tiiey .have been many years doing wrong. 
The Jgngth of the time during which they hiivf^ enjoyed property 
nof rightfully their own, is an aggravation of the injury* whicii 
they mtve committed, and is so far from being a reason for 
fr^'letting them enjoy that property for ever, that it. is rathei: a 
reason for compelling them to make prompt restitution. With 
this childish sophistry the petitions on our table are filled. Is 
it possible that any man can be so dull as not to perceive that. 
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if jthis bg a reas#n^ it is a re^on against all our statutes of 
limitation?* I do a greater wrong to my tailor if I withhold 
payfeienj: of his bill during six years than if I withhold payment” 
only during two years. Yet the law says that at the end of 
two years he may bring an action and force me to pay him with 
interest^ but that after the lapse of six years he cannot force 
me to pay him at all. J|t is much harder that a family should 
be kept out of its hereditary estate during five generations than 
during five days. But if you are kept out of your estate five 
days you have your action of ejectment; and, after the lapse 
of five generations, yofi have no remedy. I say, therefore, with 
dbnfidence, that every argument which has been urged against 
this bill is an argument iigainst the great principle of pre- 
scription. I go further, and I say that, if there be any case 
which, in an especial maimer, calls for the application of the 
principle of prescription, \his is that case. For the UnitaricCh 
congregations hava laid out so^much on these little spots of 
ground that it is nipo5si|)le to take the soil from them without 
toking from they propertv ^fhich is of muchjgreater value than 
the mere soil, a^ which fs indisputably their owi^ is not 
the case of a possessor who has bessty^uring many years, receiv- 
ing great emoluments from land to which he had not* a gSod 
title. It is the case of a possessor who has, from resources 
which were undoubtedly his own^ expended on the land much 
more than it was originally worth. Even in the former case, 
it has been the policy of all wise lawgivers to fix a time of 
limitation. A fortiorty therefore, there ought to be a time of 
limitation in the latter case. 

And here, Sir, I cannot help asking; gentlemen to compare 
the petitions for this bill with the pentions against it. Never 
was there such a contrast. The petitions against th^bill are 
filled with cant, rant, scolding, scraps of bad sermons. The 
petitions in favour of the bill set forth in the simplest manner 
^reat practical grievances. Take, for instance, the case of 
Cirencester. The meeting house ^ere w& built Jn 1730! It 
is certain that the Unitarian doctrines MF^re taught there as 
early as 1742. ^That was only twelve years after ^jEt^apel 
had been founded. Many of the original subscribers must fiave 
been living. A^ny of the present congregation are lineal 
desdbndant^ of the original subscribers, ikrgt sums have h*om 
time to time been laid out in repairing, enlarging, and embellish- 
ing the edifice; ai^ yet there are people who fiiink it just and 
reasonable that this congregation should, after the lapse of 
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more than a century, be turned out. At llbrwich, ^ain, a 
great dissenting meeting house was opened in 1688.' It is jiot. 
*easy to say how soon Anti-Trinitarian doctrines were^ taught 
there. The change of sentiment in the congregation seems to 
have been gradual: but it is quite certain that, in 1754, ninety 
years ago, both pastor and flock were decidedly Unitarian. 
Round the chapel is a cemetery filled ^with the monuments of 
eminent Unitarians. Attached to the chapel are a schoolhouse 
and a library, built and fitted up by Unitarians. And now the 
occupants find that their title is disputed. ^ They cannot venture 
to build; they cannot venture to repair; and they are anxiously 
awaiting our decision. I do not know that I have cited the 
strongest cases. I am giving you tHb ordinary history of these 
edifices. Go to Manchester. Unitarianisp has been taught 
there at least seventy years in a chap^ on which the Unitarians 
have expended large sums. Go to ' Leeds. Four thousand 
pounds have been subscribed for the repairing of the Unitarian 
chapel theft, the chapel where, near eighty ye^s ago, Priestley, 
the greatd^tor of Jthe sect, .jfliciated. ^ But the^ four thousand , 
pounds idle. Not a pew can be repaired till it is known 

whether this bill will becoffit/ law. Go to Maidstone. There 
Unitarian doctrines have been taught during at least seventy 
years; and seven hundred pounds have recently been laid out 
by the congregation in repairing the chapel. 60 to Exeter. 

It matters not where you go. But go to Exeter. There 
Unitarian doctrines have been preached more than eighty 
years; and two thousand pounds have been laid out on the 
chapel. It is the same at Coventry, at Bath, at Yarmouth, 
everywhere. And will a^British parliament rob the possessors 
of these buildings? I can use no other word. How should we 
feel if itowere proposed to deprive any other class of men of 
land held during so long a time and improved at so large a cost? 
And, if this property should be transferred to those who covet 
it, what would they gain in comparison with what the pi<esent^ 
occupants wculd losjgj* Thd* pulpit of Priestley, the pulpit of 
Lardner, are objects* of reverence to congregations which hold 
the t*cK4s'''of Priestley and Lardner. To the intruders those 
pulpits will be nothing; nay, worse than nothing; memorials 
of heresiarchs. Within these chapels and all a^^ound them are 
the tablets, which the pious affection of four generations ndls 
placed over the remains of dear mothers and sisters, wives and 
daughters, of eloquent preachers, of learned theological writers. 

To the Unitarian, the building which contains these memorials 
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is hallowed budding. To th| intruder it is of no more value 
any other room in which he can find a bench to sit on^and 
► a- roof to cover him. If, therefore, we throw out this bill, we 
do not merely rob one set of people in order to make a present 
to another set. That would be bad enough. But we rob the 
Unitarians of that which they regard as a most precious treasure ; 
of that which is endeare 4 to them by the strongest religious and 
the strongest domestic associations; of that which cannot be 
wrenched from them without inflicting on them the bitterest 
pain and humiliation^ To the Trinitarians we give that which 
5^n to them be of little or no value except as a trophy of a most 
inglorious victory won in a most unjust war. 

But, Sir, an imputatioif of fraud has been thrown on the 
Unitarians; not, indeed, here, but in many other places, and 
in one place of whierf I w(fuld always wish to speak with respect. 
The Unitarians, it has been said, knew that the original founders 
of these chapels w^re Trinitanags; and to use, for the purpose ^ 
of propagating Tfcitaria® doctrine, a building erected for the 
purpose of propagating J’rihitanan doctrine was grossly dis- 
honest. One liery eminent person ^ has gone^#'^^ as to 
maintain that the Unitarians ca!fcfi)t' pretend to any presenp- 
tion of more than sixty-three years; and he proves his point 
thus: — Till tl^ year 1779^ he says, no dissenting teacher was 
within the protection of the Toleration Act unless he subscribed 
those articles of th# Chifrch of England which affirm the 
Athanasian doctrine. It is evident that no honest Unitarian 
can subscribe those articles. The inference is, that the persons 
who preached in these chapels down to the year 1779 must have 
been either Trinitarians or rogues. JJow, Sir, I believe that 
they were neither Trinitarians nor rogues; and I cannot help 
suspecting that the great prelate who brought thi% charge 
agamst them is not so well read in the history of the Noncon- 
^formist sects as in the history of that Church of which he is an 
ornament. The truth is that, long before the year 1779^ the 
clause of the Toleration Act which itequire^dissenting mmisters 
to subscribe thirty-five or thirty-six of our thirty-nine articles 
had almost beoeme obsolete. Indeed, that clause %jd«pcver 
been rigidly enforced. From the very first there were some 
dissenting ministers who refused to subscribe, and yet continued 
to* preach. • Calany was one; and he was not molested. And 
if this could be done in the year in which the Toleration Act 
passed, we may easily believe that, at a later period, the law 
1 The Bishop of London. 
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would not have been very striAly observed. ^ New, bfOomS, as 
the'^vufgar proverb tells us, sweep clean; and no statute k so 
rigidly enforced as a statute just made. But, Sir, so long ago 
as the year 17 n, the provisions pf the Toleration Act on this 
subject were modified. In that year the Whigs, in order to 
humour Lord Nottingham, with whom they had coalesced 
against Lord Oxford, consented to Vet the Occasional Con- 
formity Bill pass; but they insisted on inserting in the bill a 
clause which was meant to propitiate the Dissenters. By this 
clause it was enacted that, if an information were laid against 
a dissenting minister for having omitted to subscribe the articlef^ 
the defendant might, by subscribii^g at any stage of the pro- , 
ceeding** anterior to the judgment, defeat the information, and 
throw all the costs on the informer. TJie House will easily 
believe that, when such was the state/of th^ law, informers were 
not numerous. Indeed, during the discussions of 1773, was 
distinctly affirmed, both in parliament and*^m manifestoes put 
forth by tlfe dissenting bod> , that tjie majorit^^f Nonconformist 
ministe rs th en living had never sulrscribed.V All arguments, 
therefoi?5^c‘?mded on the^ insincerity which iias been rashly 
imputed to the Unitarians rff former generations, fall at once 
to the ground. 

But, it is said, the persons who, jn the reignj of James the 
Second, of William the Third, and of Anne, first established 
these chapels, held the doctrine of Ihe TXinity; and therefore,* 
when, at a later period, the preachers and congregations departed 
from the doctrine of the Trinity, they ought to have departed 
from the chapels too. The honourable and learned gentleman, 
the Attorney-General, has refuted this argument so ably that 
hfe has scarcely left anything for me to say about it. It is well 
known that the change which, soon after the Revolution, began 
to take place in the opinions of a section of the old Puritan 
body, was a gradual, an almost imperceptible, change. Th^ 
principle of the English Presbyterians was to have codTession 
of faith and- no fojaEn of p!ayer. Their trust deeds contained 
no accurate theol6gical definitions. Non^ubscription was in 
truHp»tf^ very bbnd which held them together. What, then, 
could 'be more natural than that, Sunday by Sunday, the 
sermons should have become less and less lik6 those of the ^Id 
Calvinistic divines, that the doctrine of the Trftiity should 
have been less and less frequently mentioned, that at last it 
should have ceased to be mentioned, anrf that thus, in' the 
course of years, preachers and hearers should, by insensible 
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degrees^ ^ve be^l^ome first Ai|ans^ then^ perhaps^ Socinians. 

I, kijow that this explanation has been treated with disdain.by 
people profoundly ignorant of the history of English Noncom- 
formity. I see that my right honourable friend near me ^ does 
npt assent to it. Will he permit me to refer him to an analogous 
case with which he cannot but be well acquainted ? No person 
in the House is more veiled than he in the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland; and he will, I am sure, admit that some of the 
doctrines now professed by the Scotch sects which sprang from 
the secessions of i733^nd 1760 are such as the seceders of 1733 
^d the seceders of 1760 would have regarded with horror. I 
have talked with some of the ablest, most learned, and most 
pious of the Scotch Dissenters of our time; and they all fully 
admitted that they held more than one opinion which their 
predecessors would ^hav(fe considered as impious. Take the 
question of the coitnectfon between church and state. The 
seceders of 1733 fought that the connection ought to be much , 
closer than it is/ They^ blamed the legislature foP tolerating 
heresy. They maintained tllat the Solemn I^gue and Covenant 
was still binding on the kingdom. They consj^’e?}* it as a 
national sin that the validity of tlm-Sblemn League and Covenant 
was not recognised at the time of the Revolution. Wten 
George Whit^eld went to Scotland, though they approved of 
his C^lvinistic opinions, and though they justly admired that 
natural eloquence which he possessed in so wonderful a degree,- 
they would hold no communion with him because he would 
not subscribe the Solemn League and Covenant. Is that the 
doctrine of their successors.^ Are the Scotch Dissenters now 
averse to toleration.^ Are they not jealous for the voluntary 
system ? Is it not their constant cry that it is not the business 
of the civil magistrate to encourage any religion, falsf^or true? 
Does any bishop now abhor the^Solemn League and Covenant 
more than they? Here is an instance in which numerous 
* congiegations have, retaining their identity, passed gradually 
' from one opinion to another opiifion. And wojild^ it be* just, 
would it be decent in me, to impute dishonesty to tfiem on that 
account? MyrigFit honourable friend may* be of that 

the question touching the connectiqn between the church and 
st^ is not a vital question. But was that the opinion of the 
divines wko drew up the Secession Testimony ? He well knows 
that in their view a man who denied that it was the duty of the 
government to defend religious truth with the civil sword was 

Mr. Fox Maule. 
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as much a heretic as a man vrho denied tl^e doctrine of the 
Trinity. * 

Again, Sir, take the case of the Wesleyan Methodist^, 'fhey 
are zealous against this bill. They think it monstrous that a 
chapel originally built for people holding one set of doctrines 
should be occupied by people holding a different set of doctrines. 
I would advise them to consider wh^.her they cannot find in 
the history of their own body reasons for being a little more 
indulgent. What were the opinions of that great and good 
man, their founder, on the question whetlj^sr men not episcopally 
ordained could lawfully administer the* Eucharist? He told 
his followers that lay administration was a sin which he never 
could tolerate. Those were the ver^ words which he used ; and 
I believe that, during his lifetime, the Eucharist never was 
administered by laymen in any plare of^ worship which was 
under his control. After his death*,' ho\tever, the feeling in 
favour of lay administration b^ame strong i^nd general among 
his disciples. The Conference yielded to ift^t feeling. The 
consequence is tl^ now, m ever'/ chapel wich belonged to 
Wesley,«itljft59 who’ glory m the naine of W^’eyans commit, 
every Sacrament Sunday,— ^ihat Wesley declared to be a sin 
which he would never tolerate. And yet these very persons 
are not ashamed to tell us in loud and angry tones that it is 
fraud, downright fraud, in a congregation whicH has departed 
from its original doctrines to retair its priginal endowments. 
I believe, Sir, that, if you refuse to pass this bill, the Courts of 
Law will soon have to decide some knotty questions which, as 
yet, the Methodists little dream of. 

It has, I own, given me great pain to observe the unfair and 
acrimonious manner in vJhich too many of the Protestant Non- 
conformsts have opposed this bill. The opposition of the 
Establisned Church has been comparatively mild and moderate; 
and yet from the Established Church we had less right to expect 
mildness and moderation. It is certainly not right, but it is*^ 
very^natural^ that a clhurch,tancient and richly endo^-k ed, closely 
connected Vith thtf’^crown and the aristocracy, powerful in 
dominant in the universities, ‘ slx>uld sometimes 
forgdiy^t is due to pooi-er and humbler Christian societies. 
But when I hear a cry for what is nothing less than persecution 
set lip by men who have been, over and over again *within 
own memoVy, forced to invoke in their own defence the prin- 
ciples of toleration, I cannot but feel astonishment mingled with 
indignation. And what above all excites both my astonishment 
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and my ii^ignatiqi^ is this^ that most noisy among the noisy 
opponents of the bill which we are considering are some sectaries 
who*are at this very moment calling on us to pass another bill 
of just tne same kind for their own benefit. 1 speak of those 
Jrish Presbyterians who are asking for an ex post facto law to 
confirm their marriages. See how exact the parallel is between 
the case of those marriages and the case of these chapels. The 
Irish Presbyterians have gone on marrying according to their 
own forms during a long course of years. The Unitarians have 
gone on occupying, improving, embellishing certain property 
during a long course or y^ears. In neither case did any doubt as 
. to* the right arise in the most honest, in the most scrupulous 
mind. At length, about thtf same time, both the validity of the 
Presbyterian marriages and the validity of the title by which 
the Unitarians heldltheif chapels were disputed. ITie two 
questions came beforef the tribunals. The tribunals, with great 
reluctance, with gryt pain, pronounced that, neither in the case 
of the marriages njfr in tl^ case of the chapels, can prescription 
be set up against Ae letter of^the law. In bpj^ cases there is a 
just claim to reli|^ such as*the legislature alone can^ff^d. In 
both the legislature is willing that reflff. But this 

will not satisfy the orthodox Presbyterian. He demands wtth 
equal vehemence two things, that he shall be relieved, and that 
nobody else shill be relieved. In the same breath he tells us 
that it would be most jniqukous not to pass a retrospective law 
for his benefit, and that it would be most iniquitous to pass a 
retrospective law for the benefit of his fellow sufferers. I never 
was more amused than by reading, the other day, a speech 
made by a person of great note among the Irish Presbyterians 
on the subject of these marriages. ‘‘ fs it to be endured,’^ he 
says, “ that the mummies of old and forgotten laws are to be 
dug up and unswathed for the annoyance of Dissenters ? And 
yet a few hours later, this eloquent orator is himself hard at 
frork i^ digging up and unswathing another set of mummies for 
the annoyance of another set of Dj^senters. I should likfe to 
know how he and such as he would look it ^ cTJurcffinen were 
to assume the .^m& tone towards them which thejft^hjnk it 
becoming to assume towards the Unitarian body; if we were to 
say, “ You and those whom you would oppress are alike out of 
out pale, y they are heretics in your opinion, you are schis- 
matics in ours. Since you insist on the letter of the law against 
them, we will insist# on the letter of the law against you. You 
object to ex post facto statutes; and you shall have none. You 
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think it reasonable that men s^ould> in spiteVof a pre 9 :n‘]ption of 
eighty or ninety years, be turned out of a chapel built^with 
their own money, and a cemetery where their own kindred lie, 
because the original title was not strictly legal. We think it 
equally reasonable that those contracts which you have imagined 
to be marriages, but which are now adjudged not to be legal 
marriages, should be treated as nuflities.’’ I wish from my 
soul that some of these orthodox Dissenters would recollect that 
the doctrine which they defend with so much zeal against the 
Unitarians is not the whole sum and si^stance of Christianity, 
and that there is a text about doing unto others as you wo^ild 
that they should do unto you. 

To any intelligent man who has Ao object except to do justice, 
the Trinitarian Dissenter and the Unitarian Dissenter who are 
now asking us for relief will appeal to Rave exactly the same 
right to it. There is, however, iVus^ own, one distinction 
between the two cases. The Trinitarian D^senters are a strong 
body, and especially strong among the electws of towns. They 
are of great weigjjf in the state. ^Sqme of u^may probably, by 
votingHoafvight against their wishes, endangS our seats in this 
House. The Unitarians, OS<.-the other hand, are few in number. 
Tneir creed is unpopular. Their friendship is likely to injure a 
public man more than their enm^ity. If therefore there be 
among us any person of a nature at once tyrannical and 
cowardly, any person who delights in ipersecution, but is re- 
strained by fear from persecuting powerful sects, now is his 
time. He never can have a better opportunity of gratifying his 
malevolence without risk of retribution. But, for my part, I 
long ago espoused the^ cause of religious liberty, not because 
that cause was popular, but because it was just; and I am not 
disposed to abandon the principles to which I have been true 
through my whole life in deference to a passing clamour. The 
day may come, and may come soon, when those who are no^ 
loudest in raising J:hat clamour may again be, as thfty have 
foimerly 4fen, supgliants t^or justice. When that day comes I 
will try to prevenfqthers from oppressing them, as I now try 
to them from oppressing others. la the meantime I 

shall, contend against their intolerance witK the same spirit 
with which I may hereafter have to contend for theit rights.^ 



A SPEECH 


Delivered in the House of Commons on February 26, 1845 

On the twenty-sixth of February, 1845, on the question that the order 
of the day for going i|tto Committee of Ways and Means should be 
read. Lord John Russell moved the following amendment: — 

That It IS the opmion of this House that the plan proposed by 
her Majesty's Government, i| reference to the Sugar Duties, professes 
to keep up a distinction between foreign free labour sugar and iorcign 
slave labour sugar, which is impracticable and illusory ; and, without 
adequate benefit toithe ronsumer, tends so greatly to impair the 
revenue as to renden the mmoval of the Income and Property Tax 
at the end of three years extremely uncertain and improbable." 

The amendmentswas rejected by 236 votes to 142. In the debate 
the following Sp^h was made • 

Sir, if the ques^n now »t issue were mere<^3«ia financial or a 
commercial que^^ion, I should be unwilling to nij’self to 
your notice: for I am well aware ^nat there are, both on your 
right and on your left hand, many gentlemen far more deeply 
versed in financial and coniinercial science than myself ; and I 
should think that I discharged my duty better by listening to 
them than by assuming th8 office of a teacher. But, Sir, the 
question on which we are at issue with her Majesty’s Minister^ 
is neither a financial nor a commercial question. I do not 
understand it to be disputed that, if we were to pronounce our 
' decision with reference merely to fiscal mercantile considera- 
tions, we should at once adopt the plan recommended by my 
noble friend. Indeed the right honourable gentleman, ^he late"' 
President of the Board of Trade, V has distinctly admitted this. 
He says that the Ministers of the Crown call upon us to sacrifice 
great pecuniary advantages and great cominercial facilities^ for 
the purpose of maintaining a moraf principle, JiIiitJ;ier in any 
former debate nor jn the debate of this night has any person 
ventured to den;f that, both as respects the public pil??djmd as 
respects the interests of trade, the course recommended by my 
nqbVe friend is preferable to the course recommended by the 
government. 

The objections to my noble friend’s amendment, then, are. 
purely moral objections. We lie, it seems, under a moral 
> Mr. Gladstone. 
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obligation to make a distinc|ion between Ihe prodiice of free 
labour and the produce of slave labour. Now I should "b^ very 
unwilling to incur the imputation of being indifferent* to moral 
obligations. I do, however, think that it is in my power to 
show strong reasons for believing that the moral obligation 
pleaded by the ministers has no existence. If there be no such 
moral obligation, then, as it is conceded on the other side that 
all fiscal and commercial arguments are on the side of my noble 
friend, it follows that we ought to adopt his amendment. 

The right honourable gentleman, th^ late President of the 
Board of Trade, has said that the government does not pret^d 
to act with perfect consistency as to this distinction between 
free labour and slave labour. It v^as, indeed, necessary that he 
should say this, for the policy of the government is obviously 
most inconsistent. Perfect consistency, I admit, we are not to 
expect in human affairs. But, surely, {here is a decent con- 
sistency which ought to be jt)bserved; afW of this the right 
honourable gentleman himself seems ^o be stbsible, for he asks 
how, if we admj^ugar grown by* Brazilian ^ves, we can with 
decency (^’tinue to stop Brazilian vessels enguged in the slave 
trade. This ‘argument, whatever be its value, proceeds on the 
vCry correct supposition that the test of sincerity in individuals, 
in parties, and in governments, is consistenejv^. The right 
honourable gentleman feels, as we rrlust all feel, that it is impos- 
sible to give credit for good faith to a m^n who on one occasion 
pleads a scruple of conscience as an excuse for not doing a certain 
'thing, and who on other occasions, where there is no essential 
difference of circumstances, does that very thing without any 
scruple at all. I do not wish to use such a word as hypocrisy, 
or to impute that odioAs vice to any gentleman on either side 
of the House. But whoever declares one moment that he feels 
himself bound by a certain njoral rule, and the next moment, in 
a case strictly similar, acts in direct defiance of that rule, mus^ 
submit to have, if not his honesty, yet at least his powe^of dis- 
criifiinati upright from wrorg very gravely questioned. 

Now, Sir, 1 deny^lhe existence of the moral obligation pleaded 
by ^^ovemment. I deny that we are »nder any moral 
obliga^on to turn our fiscal code into a penal code, for th^ 
purpo^ of correcting vices in the institutions of indepei^ient 
states. I say that, if you suppose such a moral obligation to Tie 
in force, the supposition leads to consequences from which every 
one of us would recoil, to consequences whith would throw the 
whole commercial and political system of the world into con- 
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fusion. I say that^if such a moral obligation exists^ our finan- 
cial l^slanoft is one mass of inji£tice and inhumanity. And 1 
say nfore^especially that, if such a moral obligation exists, the 
right honourable baronet’s budget is one mass of injustice and 
iidiumanity. 

Observe, I am not disputing the paramount authority of moral 
obligation. I am not setting up pecuniary considerations 
against moral considerations. I know that it would be not only 
a wicked but a short-sighted policy, to aim at making a nation 
like this great and prosperous by violating the laws of justice. 
To those Taws, enjoin wiiat they may, I am prepared to submit. 
Bui I will not palter with them ; I will not cite them to-day in 
order to serve one turn, and* quibble them away to-morrow in 
order to serve another. I will not have two standards of right; 
one to be applied whe| I wjsh to protect a favourite interest at 
the public cost; and •another to be applied when I wish to 
replenish the excheauer, and to give an impulse to trade. I 
will not have two /eights^ or two measures. I will pot blow 
hot and cold, play last and loo«e, strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. Can the^ovemmJnt say as much.'' ^Are gentlemen 
opposite prepared to act in conformity with their o^*lf principle.^ 
iTiey need not look long for opportunities. The statute book 
swarms with enactments directly opposed to the rule which they 
profess to respeft. I will tsflee a single instance from our exist- 
ing laws, and propound it to i:he gentlemen opposite as a test, if 
I must not say of their sincerity, yet of their power of moral 
discrimination. Take the article of tobacco. Not onlj'’ do you 
admit the tobacco of the United States which is grown by slaves ; 
not only do you admit the tobacco of Cuba which is grown by 
slaves, and by slaves, as you tell us, i%cently imported from 
Africa; but you actually interdict the free labourer of the 
United Kingdom from growing tobacco. You have long had 
in your statute book laws prohibiting the cultivation of tobacco 
id Engljind, and authorising the government to destroy all 
tobacco plantations, except a few squye yardS, w hich ar e suffe^d 
to exist unmolested in botanical gardens, for parpOSS^bf science. 
These laws did njjt extend to Ireland. The free pea^^gjitry of 
Ireland began to grow tobacco. The cultivation spread' last. 
Down came your, legislation upon it; and now, if the Irish 
freanan dar^s to engage in competition with the slaves of 
Virginia and Havannah, you exchequer him; you ruin him; 
you grub up his plantation. Here, then, we have a test by 
which we may try the consistency of the gentlemen opposite. 
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1 ask you^ are you prepared^ I do ifot say to exclude the slaVe 
grown tobacco, but to take a^ay from slave grown ifibacco the 
monopoly which you now give to it, and to permit tht free 
labourer of the United Kingdom to enter into competition on 
equal terms, on any terms, with the negro who works under the 
lash? I am confident that the three right honourable gentlef^ 
men opposite, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the late President of the Board of Trade, 
will all with one voice answer “ No.’’ And why not? “ Be- 
cause,” say they, “ it will injure the revenue. True it is,” they 
will say, “ that the tobacco imported ffcm abroad is grown by 
slaves, and by slaves many of whom have been recently carried 
across the Atlantic in defiance, notpnly of justice and humanity, 
but of law and treaty. True it is that the cultivators of the 
United Kingdom are freemen. ]^t t^pen on the imported 
tobacco we are able to raise at the vustom House a duty of six 
hundred per cent., sometimes indeed of twelve hundred per 
cent.: and, if tobacco were grown here, \ would be difficult 
to get an** excise duty of even a l\uncft-ed pen cent. We cannot 
submit to this K»Sf of revenue; anri therefoit we must give a 
monopoly TlXhe slaveholdg, and make it penal in the freeman 
tct evade that monopoly.^ You may be right; but, in the 
name of common sense, be consistent. If this moral obligation 
of which you talk so much be one* which maytwith propriety 
yield to fiscal considerations, let us have Brazilian sugars. If 
it be paramount to all fiscal consideratidhs, let us have at least 
British snuff and cigars. 

The present ministers may indeed plead that they are not the 
authors of the laws which prohibit the cultivation of tobacco in 
Great Britain and Ireland. That is true. The present govern- 
ment found those laws in existence: and no doubt there is good 
sense ift the conservative doctrine that many things which ought 
not to have been set up ouglft not, when they have been set up, 
to be hastily and rudely pulled down. But what will right 
honourable baronet^urge in vindication of his own p‘‘w budget? 
He is not-tS^iixiit.ijath maTntaining laws which he finds already 
existingjp favour of produce grown by slaves. He introduces 
^ cxd^ifoi new laws to the same effect. He Carnes down to the 
House'with a proposition for entirely taking away the duties on 
thedmportation of raw cotton. He glories in\his scheme,^* JSe 
tells us that it is in strict accordance, with the soundest prin- 
ciples of legislation. He tells us that it will^be a blessing to 
country., I agree with him, and 1 intend to vote with him. 
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But how all thi^cotton grown? Is it not grown by slaves? 
Again 1 say^ ybu may be right ; bu!^ in the name of common sense^ 
be coflsistent. I saw^ with no small amusement, a few days ago, 
a paragraph by one of the right honourable baronet’s eulo^sts, 
which was to the following effect; — “Thus has this eminent 
statesman given to the English labourer a large supply of a most 
'important raw material, ^and has manfully withstood those 
ravenous Whigs who wished to inundate our country with sugar 
dyed in negro blood.” With what, I should like to know, is 
the right honourable b^onet’s cotton dyed? 

Formerly, indeed, an attempt was made to distinguish be- 
tween the cultivation of cotton and the cultivation of sugar. 
The cultivation of sugar, it \)as said, was peculiarly fatal to the 
health and life of the slave. But that plea, whatever it may^ 
have been worth, mus| now^be abandoned ; for the right honour- 
able baronet now propose# to reduce, to a very great extent, 
the duty on slave-gMwn sugar imported from the United States, 

Then a new disti»*,fction is set up. The United States^it is said, 
have slavery; but they have no slave trade. I deny that asser- 
tion. I say thatjfehe suga^ and cotton of the Jni^. States are 
the fruits, not only of slavery, bi^of the slave ^<rade. And I 
say further that, if there be on the surface of this earth a countfty 
which, before God and man, is more accountable than any other 
for the misery jfhd degrada^on of the African race, that country 
is not Brazil, the produce of^which the right honourable baronet 
excludes, but the United States, the produce of which he pro- , 
poses to admit on more favourable terms than ever. I have no 
pleasure in going into an argument of this nature. 1 do not 
conceive that it is the duty of a member of the English parlia- 
ment to discuss abuses which exist in oAer societies. Such dis- 
cussion seldom tends to produce any reform of such abuses, and 
has a direct tendency to wound national pride, and to inflame 
jmtional animosities. 1 would willingly avoid this subject: 
but th^ right honourable baronet leaves me no choice. He turns 
this House into a court of judicatvye for tf he purpo se of criti- 
cising and comparing the institutions of ijifWptnbfiht states. 
He tells us that^m* tariff is to be made an instrum#».t for re- 
warding the justice and humanity of some foreign governments, 
and for punishiiig the barbarity of others. He binds up the 
dearest interests of my constituents with questions with which 
otherwise I should, as a member of parliament, have nothing to 
do. I would gladjy keep silence on such questions. But it 
cannot be. The tradesmen and the professional men whom I 
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represent say to me, “ Why aie we to be l(]|>ded, be^t^ly for 
some years, probably for ever, with a tax, admitted by ^hose 
whp impose it to be grievous, unequal, inquisitorial? ^Why are 
we to be loaded in time of peace with burdens heretofore reserved 
for the exigencies of war? ” The paper manufacturer, the soap 
manufacturer, say, “ Why, if the income tax is to be continued, 
are our important and suffering branc)|;es of industry to have no 
relief? And the answer is, “ Because Brazil does not behave 
so well as the United States towards the negro race.*' Can I 
then avoid instituting a comparison ? I not bound to bring 
to the test the truth of an assertion pregnant with consequenqps 
so momentous to those who have sent me hither ? I must speak 
out; and, if what I say gives offencefknd produces inconvenience, 
for thav offence and for that inconvenience the government is 
responsible. • f 

I affirm, then, that there exists in' the United States a slave 
trade, not less odious or demoralising, nay, I^o in my conscience 
believe, more odious and more demoralising >^han that which is 
carried on bet ween Africa and Br^il. North Carolina and 
Virginia arg^) Louisiana and Alabama whatVCongo is to Rio 
Janeiro. Tn^'-alave states'^^ the union are divided into two 
classes, the breeding states, where the human beasts of burden 
increase and multiply and become strong for labour, and the 
sugar and cotton states to which thoSe beasts of burden are sent 
to be worked to death. To what an extent the traffic in man is 
'»'»carried on we may learn by comparing the census of 1830 with 
the census of 1840. North Carolina and Virginia are, as I have 
said, great breedmg states. During the ten years from 1830 
to 1840 the slave population of North Carolina was almost 
stationary. The slave fiopulation of Virginia positively de- 
creased.^ Yet, both in North Carolina and Virginia propagation . 
was, during those ten years^ going on fast. The number of 
births among the slaves in those states exceeded by hundreds of ' 
thousands the number of the deaths. What then becameiof the^ 
surplus? Look to the returns from the southern states, from 
the states WSose prtffuce the right honourable baronet proposes 
to admit iteMi reduced duty or with no duty ht %11; and you wUl 
see. ?ou will find that the increase in the breeding states were 
barely sufficient to meet the demand of the consuming states. 
In Louisiana, for example, where we know that the negro popu- 
lation is worn down by cruel toil, and would not, if left to it^f, 
keep up its numbers, there were, in 1830, one hundred and seven 
thousand slaves; in 1840, one hundr^ and seventy thousand. 
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In Alabama^ the rfave populatioyi during those ten years much 
mor^ than doubled; it rose from one hundred and seventeen 
thousand to two hundred and fifty-three thousand. In Missis- 
sippi it actually tripled. It rose from sixty-five thousand to 
one hundred and ninety-five thousand. So much for the extent 
of this slave trade. And as to its nature, ask any Englishman 
who has ever travelled in Jhe southern states. Jobbers go about 
from plantation to plantation looking out for proprietors who 
are not easy in their circumstances, and who are likely to sell 
cheap. A black boy is-Jpicked up here; a black girl there. The 
direst ties of nature and of marriage are torn asunder as rudely 
as they were ever torn asimder by any slave captain on the 
coast of Guinea. A gang of three or four hundred negroes is 
made up ; and then these wretches, handcuffed, fettered, guarded 
by armed men, are djivenjsouthward, as you would drive, — or 
rather as you would not drive, — a herd of oxen to Smithfield, 
that they may uncj^go the deadly labour of the sugar mill near 
the mouth of the hAississippi. A very few years of that labour 
in that climate siiffice to s^nd* the stoutest Af^’^^an to his grave. 
But he can well*ie spared. While he is fast sinjyjig into pre- 
mature old age, negro boys m Vii^inia are growing up as fast 
into vigorous manhood to supply the void which cruelty is 
making m Louysiana. God, forbid that I should extenuate the 
horrors of the slave trade in any form ! But I do think this its 
worst form. Bad eno’^igh i^' it that civilised men should sail to 
an uncivilised quarter of the world where slavery exists, should 
there buy wretched barbarians, and should carry them away to 
labour in a distant land: bad enough! But that a civilised 
man, a baptised man, a man proud of J)eing a citizen of a free 
state, a man frequenting a Christian church, should breed slaves 
for exportation, and, if the whole horrible truth must he told, 
should even beget slaves for exportation, should see children, 
sometimes his own children, gambolling around him from infancy, 
should Avatch their growth, should become, familiar with their 
faces, and should then sell them for Jour or fi^ftpluinil^d dollars 
a head, and send th^jm to lead in a remote country a life which 
is a lingering death, a life about which the best thin^hat can 
be said is that it is sure to be short; this does, I own, excite a 
horror exceeding ■•even the horror excited by that slave trade 
which IS the curse of the African coast. And mark : I am not 
speaking of any rare case, of any instance of eccentric depravity. 

I am speaking of a frade as regular as the trade in pigs betw^een 
Dublin and Liverpool, or as the trade in coals between the Tyne 
and the Thames. ^ 
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There is another point to which I must advert. JL have no 
wish to apologise for slavery as it exists in Brazil; but this I 
say, that slavery, as it exists in Brazil, though a fearful evil, 
seems to me a much less hopeless evil than slavery as it exists 
in the United States. In estimating the character of negro 
slavery we must never forget one most important ingredient; 
an ingredient which was wanting to \^avery as it was known to 
the Greeks and Romans; an ingredient which was wanting to 
slavery as it appeared in Europe during the middle ages; I 
mean the antipathy of colour. Whei^ this antipathy exists 
in a high degree, it is difficult to conceive how the white mast;grs 
and the black labourers can ever.be mingled together, as the 
lords and villeins in many parts Of the Old World have been, 
in one free community. Now this antipathy is notoriously 
much stronger in the United Stata; thrfn in the Brazils. In 
the Brazils the free people of colouV are* numerous. They are 
not excluded from honourablfi callings. 'Sbu may find among 
them merchants, physicians, lawyers « manjApf them bear arms ; 
some have been^mitted 1 o holy t)r4ers. Whpever knows what 
dignity, wljgt sanctity, the Church of Ron#, ascribes to the 
person of a ptiest, will at %nce perceive the important conse- 
quences which follow from this last circumstance. It is by 
no means unusual to see a white penitent kne^eling before the 
spiritual tribunal of a negro, confessing his sins to a negro, 
receiving absolution from a negro.* It i^ by no means unusual 
to see a negro dispensing the Eucharist to a circle of whites. I 
need not tell the House what emotions of amazement and of 
rage such a spectacle would excite in Georgia or South Carolina. 
Fully admitting, therefore, as I do, that Brazilian slavery is a 
horrible evil, I yet musEsay that, if I were called upon to declare 
whether I think the chances of the African race on the whole 
better in Brazil or in the United States, I should at once answer 
that they are better in Brazil. I think it not improbable that 
in eighty or a hupdred years the black population of Brazil 
may be frgf g,iid happy, il see no reasonable prospect of such 
a change'in the tfmted States. 

The fight honourable gentleman, the fate» President of the 
Board of Trade, has said much about that system of maritime 
police by which we have attempted to sweep slave trading 
vessels from the great highway of nations. Now what*has 
been the conduct of Brazil, and what has been the conduct of 
the United States, as respects that system of police? Brazil 
come into the system; the United States have thrown every 
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impedimest .in tlk way of th^ system. What opinion her 
Majesty’s Ministers entertain respecting the Right of Search 
we know^from a letter of my Lord Aberdeen which has, within 
a few days, been laid on our table. I believe that I state 
correctly the sense of that letter when I say that the noble 
earl regards the Right of Search as an efficacious means, and as 
the only efficacious meals, of preventing the maritime slave 
trade. He expresses most serious doubts whether any substitute 
can be devised. I think that this check would be a most 
valuable one, if all nations would submit to it; and I applaud 
t\m humanity which has induced successive British administra- 
tions to exert themselves jor the purpose of obtaining the 
concurrence of foreign powers m so excellent a plan. Brazil con- 
sented to admit the Right of Search ; the United States refused, 
and by refusing depr^ed Jhe Right of Search of half its value. 
Not content with refusing to admit the Right of Search, they 
even disputed thwight of visit, a right which no impartial 
publicist in Europe will deny to be in strict conformity with the 
law of nations. Nor was this all. In every p^'^t of the continent 
of Europe the cWplomatic agents of the cabinet (^Washington 
have toiled to induce other natlbns to imitaw^the exanyilc 
of the United States. You cannot have forgotten General 
Cass’s letter. ^You cannot, have forgotten the terms in which 
his government communicated to him its approbation of his 
conduct. You know as wdll as I do that, if the United States 
had submitted to the Right of Search, there would have been 
no outcry against that right in France. Nor do I much blame 
the French. It is but natural that, when one maritime power 
makes it a point of honour to refuse us tjhis right, other maritime 
powers should think that they cannot, without degradation, 
take a different course. It is but natural that a Fre'ochman, 
proud 6f his country, should ask why the tricolor is to be less 
^respected than the stars and stripes. The right honourable 
gentle'/han says that, if we assent to my npble friend’s amend- 
ment, we shall no longer be ablc-^ to mdia£au3--£k^ Riglit of 
Search. Sir; he need not trouble himself about that right. 
It is already gon^. We have agreed to negotiate on The subject 
with France. Everybody knows how that negotiation will end. 

French Hag will be exempted from search: Spain will 
instantly demand, if she has not already demanded, similar 
exemption; and you may as well let her have it with a good 
grace, and withoift wrangling. For a Right of Search, from 
which the flags of France and America are exempted, is not 
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worth a dispute. The onlyisystem, therefore, jvWch, in the 
opinion of her Majesty’s Ministers, has yet been found efficacious 
for the prevention of the maritime slave trade, h in fact 
abandoned. And who is answerable for this? The United 
States of America. The chief guilt even of the slave trade 
between Africa and Brazil lies, not with the government of 
Brazil, but with that of the United ftates. And yet the right 
honourable baronet proposes to punish Brazil for the slave trade, 
and in the same breath proposes to show favour to the United 
States, because the United States are\)ure from the crime of 
slave trading. I thank the right honourable gentleman, ^he 
late President of the Board of Trjde, for reminding me of Mr. 
Calhoun’s letter. I could not have wished for a better illustra- 
tion of my argument. Let anybody wlm has read that letter 
say what is the country which, if we^okepn ourselves to avenge 
the wrongs of Africa, ought to be the first (^ject of our indigna- 
tion. The government of the United Stands has placed itself 
on a ba(^' eminence to which Brazil «never aspired, and which 
Brazil, even if aspiring to .t, never eould attain. The govern- 
ment of the^nited States has formally declare® itself the patron, 
the champion of negro slavery all over the world, the evil 
genius, the Arimanes of the African race, and seems to take pride 
in this shameful and odious distinctipn. I well vnderstand that 
an American statesman may say, “ Slavery is a horrible evil; 
but we were born to it, we see no w3.y at present to rid ourselves 
of it: and we must endure it as we best may.” Good and en- 
lightened men may hold such language; but such is not the 
language of the American cabinet. That cabinet is actuated 
by a propagandist spirjf, and labours to spread servitude and 
barbarism with an ardour such as no other government ever 
showeci in the cause of freedom and civilisation. Nay more; 
the doctrine held at Washington is that this holy cause sanctifies 
the most unholy means. These zealots of slavery think theiDr 
selves justified in snatching away provinces on the riglft hand 
ancf on theJeft ap ^ fiance i'f public faith and international law, 
from neighbouring countries which have ffee institutions, and 
this avo^dly for the purpose of diffusing overt, wider space the 
greatest curse that afflicts humanity. They put themselves 
at the head of the slave-driving interest throilghout the world, 
just as Elizabeth put herself at the head of the Protestant 
interest; and wherever their favourite institution is in danger, 
are ready to stand by it as Elizabeth stood b^ the Dutch. Iliis, 
then, I hold to be demonstrated, that of all societies now 
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existing, t^e repul^^ic of the United States is by far the most 
culpable as r&pects slavery and me slave trade. 

Now tljen I come to the right honourable baronet's budget. 
He tells us, that he will not admit Brazilian sugar, because 
the Brazilian government tolerates slavery and connives at the 
slave trade; and he tells us at the same time, that he will 
admit the slave-grown cotton and the slave-grown sugar of the 
United States. I am utterly at a loss to understand how he 
can vindicate his consistency. He tells us that if we adopt my 
noble friend's proposition, we shall give a stimulus to the slave 
tra^e between Africa and Brazil. Be it so. But is it not 
equally clear that, if we adopt the right honourable baronet’s 
own propositions, we shall ^ve a stimulus to the slave trade 
between Virginia and Louisiana? I have not the least doubt 
that, as soon as the d^ntents of his budget are known on the 
other side of the Atlantic, ^the slave trade will become more 
active than it is ati^is moment;, that the jobbers in human 
flesh and blood wil 'be more busy than ever; that the droves 
of manacled negroes, movimg southward to thei’t doom, will be 
more numerous ot? every road. These will be the fpiits cf the 
right honourable baronet’s measure* Yet he telK^us that this 
part of his budget is framed on sound principles and will greatly 
benefit the country; and he tells us truth. I mean to vote 
with him; and 1 can perfectly, on my own principles, reconcile 
to my conscience the vote which I shall give. How the right 
honourable baronet can reconcile the course which he takes to 
his conscience, I am at a loss to conceive, and am not a little 
curious to know. No man is more capable than he of doing 
justice to any cause which he undertakes; and it would be 
most presumptuous in me to anticipate’ the defence which he 
means to set up. But I hope that the House will suffer pie, as 
one who feels deeply on this subject now to explain the reasons 
which convince me that I ought to vote for the right honourable 
baronet’*; propositions respecting the produce of the United 
States. In explaining those reasons, T, at the s am^ time explain 
the reasons which induce me to vote with ’my noble friend 
to-night. 

I say then. Sir, that I fully admit the paramount authority 
of moral obligations. But it is important that we should 
accurately understand the nature and extent of those obliga- 
tions. We are clearly bound to wrong no man. Nay, more, 
we are bound to regard all men with benevolence. But to 
every individual, £md to every society, Providence has assigned 
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a sphere within which ben^olence ough|^ to be^ peculiarly 
active; and if an individual or a society neglet^ts what lies 
within that sphere in order to attend to what lies witJ[iout, the 
result is likely to be harm and not good. 

It is thus in private life. We should not be justified in 
injuring a stranger in order to benefit ourselves or those who 
are dearest to us. Every stranger entitled^ by the laws of 
humanity, to claim from us certain reasonable good offices. 
But it is not true that we are bound to exert ourselves to serve 
a mere stranger as we are bound to ^xert ourselves to serve 
our own relations. A man would not be justified in subjecting 
his wife and children to disagreeable privations, in order to s^ve 
even from utter ruin some foreigner whom he never saw. And 
if a man were so absurd and perverse as to starve his own 
family in order to relieve people witfc wh^m he had no acquaint- 
ance, there can be little doubt tlftit hfs crazy charity would 
produce much more misery t^ian happine^ 

It is Ijhc same with nations. No^statesVan ought to injure 
other countries in order to bim^t his own country. No 
statesman ^ght to lose any fair opportuni|y of rendering to 
foreign natiShs such good offices as he can render without a 
breach of the duty which he owes to the society of which he is 
a member. But, after all, our country is our country, and has 
the first claim on our attention. Ithere is nothing, 1 conceive, 
of narrow-mindedness in this patriotisrrv I do not say that we 
ought to prefer the happiness of one particular society to the 
happiness of mankind; but I say that, by exerting ourselves 
to promote the happiness of the society with which we are most 
nearly connected, and with which we are best acquainted, we 
shall do more to proifiote the happiness of mankind than by 
busyi(ig ourselves about matters which we do not fully under- 
stand, and cannot efficiently control. 

There are great evils connected with the factory system in ^ 
this country. Some of those evils might, I am inclined \o 
thmk, b^^pved or mi^'gated by legislation. Oa that point 
many o! my fneii3s differ from me; but we all agree in think- 
ing tha<P*it is the duty of a British legi^lat^ to consider the 
subject attentively, and with a serious sense of responsibility. 
There are also great social evils in Russia^ The peas^ts of 
that empire are in a state of servitude. The, sovereign of 
, Russia is bound by the most solemn obligations to consider 
whether he can do anything to improve ^he condition of that 
large portion of his subjects. If we watch over our factory 
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children^ a|id^he watches over hii^ peasants, much good may be 
done. But would any good be done if the Emperor of Russia 
and tlie Sntish parliament were to interchange functions; if he 
were to take under his patronage the weavers of Lancashire, if 
we were to take under our patronage the peasants of the Volga; 
if he were to say, “ You shall send no cotton to Russia till you 
pass a Ten Hours" Bill: 'iif we were to say, “ You shall send 
no hemp or tallow to England till you emancipate your serfs? ” 
On these principles, Sir, which seem to me to be the prin- 
ciples of plain common sense, I can, without resorting to any 
c^istical subtleties, vindicate to my own conscience, and, I 
hope, to my country, the whole course which I have pursued 
with respect to slavery. Wnen I first came into parliament, 
slavery still existed in the British dominions. 1 had, as it was 
natural that I should^mva a strong feeling on the subject. I 
exerted myself, accoamng to my station and to the measure of 
my abilities, on thj/side of the pppressed. I shrank from no 
personal sacrifice fn Ihat^ cause. I do not mention this as 
matter of boast. It was po'more than my duty. The right 
honourable gent^man, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, knows that, in i833,«i disapprovecTbl one part of 
the measure which Lord Grey"s government proposed on tlie 
subject of slavery. I was in office; and office was then as 
important to me as it coulcf be to any man. I put my resigna- 
tion into the hands of J.ord -Spencer, and both spoke and voted 
against the administration. To my surprise, Lord Grey and 
Lord Spencer refused to accept my resignation, and I remained 
in office; but during some days I considered myself as out of 
the service of the crown. I at the same time heartily joined in 
laying a heavy burden on the country tor the purpose of com- 
pensating the planters. I acted thus, because, being a British 
legislator, I thought myself bound, at any cost to myself and 
to ftiy constituents, to remove a foul stain from the British 
faws, and to redress the wrongs endured j?y persons who, as 
British subjects, were placed under jpny eruardi ansb-in^ But'my 
especial obligations in respect of negro slaveiy^ ceased when 
slavery itself ce^ecf in that part of the world for Iflhe welfare 
of which I, as a member of this House, was accountable. As 
for tjie blacks in the United States, I feel for them, God knows. 
BiA I am not their keeper. I do not stand m the same relation 
to the slaves of Louisiana and Alabama in which I formerly 
stood to the slaves of Demerara and Jamaica. I am bound, 
on the other hand, by the most solemn obligations, to promote 
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the interests of millions of my, own countryii>en, who are indeed 
by no means in a state so miserable and degradiid as that of 
the slaves in the United States, but who are toiling bard from 
sunrise to sunset in order to obtain a scanty subsistence; who 
are often scarcely able to procure the necessaries of life; and 
whose lot would be alleviated if I could open new markets to 
them, and free them from taxes which now press heavily on 
their industry. I see clearly that, by excluding the produce of 
slave labour from our ports, I should inflict great evil on my 
fellow-subjects and constituents. Bu^ the good which, by 
taking such a course, I should do to the negroes in the United 
States seems to me very problematical. That by admitting 
slave-grown cotton and slave-growti sugar we do, in some sense, 
encourage slavery and the slave trade, may be true. But I 
doubt whether, by turning our fiscal code* into a penal code for 
restraining the cruelty of the Amendln pif Jiters, we should not, 
on the whole, injure the negroes rather tha^ benefit them. No 
independent nation will endure to be told ’by another nation, 
“ We are more '^rtuous than yoti; we have sate in judgment 
on your institutions; we find them to be bad;i^nd, as a punish- 
ment for yoii?*offences, we 'V)ndemn you to pay higher duties 
at^our Custom House than we demand from the rest of the 
world.” Such language naturally excites the resentment of 
foreigners. I can make allowance for their susceptibility. For 
I myself sympathise with them. I know that Ireland has been 
misgoverned; and I have done, and purpose to do, my best to 
redress her grievances. But when I take up a New York 
^Journal, and read there the rants of President Tyler’s son, I 
-feel so much disgusted by such insolent absurdity that I am 
for a moment inclined"* to deny that Ireland has any reason 
whate^ier to complain. It seems to me that if ever slavery is 
peaceably extinguished in the United States, that great and 
happy change must be brought about by the efforts of those 
enlightened and respectable American citizens who hate.«Iavery 
as fnuch a s we hate it. N/^w I cannot help fearing tiiat, if the 
British parliament were to proclaim itself the protector and 
avenger the American slave, the prid6 those excellent 
persons, would take the alarm. It might become a point of 
national honour with them to stand by an ^institution which 
they have hitherto regarded as a national disgrace.- W'e shcmld 
thus confer no benefit on the negro ; and we should at the same 
time inflict cruel suffering on our own countrymen. 

On these grounds. Sir, I can, with a clear conscience, vote 
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for the right horjpurable baronet’s propositions respecting the 
cotton and*sugar of the United States. But on exactly the 
samfe grounds I can, with a clear conscience, vote for the 
amendment of my noble friend. And I confess that I shall be 
much surprised if the right honourable l^aronet shall be able 
to point out any distinction between the cases. 

I have detained you too long. Sir ; yet there is one point to 
which I must refer; I nfean the refining. Was such a distinc- 
tion ever heard of? Is there anything like it in all Pascal’s 
Dialogues with the old|Jesuit? Not for the world are we to eat 
one ounce of Brazilian sugar. But we import the accursed 
tftng; we bond it; we employ our skill and machinery to 
render it more alluring to tile eye and to the palate ; we export 
it to Leghorn and Hamburg ; we send it to all the coffee houses 
of Italy and Germany : w| pocket a profit on all this ; and then 
we put on a Pharisa^l ad, and thank God that we are not like 
those wicked Italics and Germans who have no scruple about 
swallowing slave-j/rown sugar. Isurely this sophistrjtis worthy 
only of the worst class of faise witnesses. “ I perjure myself! 
Not for the wor^jp. 1 only kissed my thumb ; I did not put my 
lips to the calf-skin.” I remenj^ier something Very like the 
right honourable baronet’s morality in a Spanish novel whicii I 
read long ago. I beg pardon of the House for detaining them 
with such a tAfle; but thfc story is much to the purpose. A 
wandering lad, a sort^of GiJ Bias, is taken into the service of a 
rich old silversmith, a most pious man, who is always telling his 
beads, who hears mass daily, and observes the feasts and fasts^ 
of the church with the utmost scrupulosity. The silversmith*^ 
is always preaching honesty and piety. “ Never,” he con-^-^ 
stantly repeats to his young assistant* “ never touch what is 
not your own; never take liberties with sacred things.” Sacri- 
lege, as uniting theft with profaneness, is the sin of wmeh he 
has* the deepest horror. One day, while he is lecturing after his 
tisual Jgshion, an ill-looking fellow comes into the shop with a 
sack under his arm. “ Will you bivy these? ” says the visitor, 
and produces from the sack some cmirch place TtUTf i^ich silver 
crucifix. “ Buy^th<?hril ” cries the pious man. “ No^uor touch 
them ; not for the w'orld. I know where you got them. Wretch 
that you are, ha-^e you no care for your soul? ” “ Well then,” 

says^the thjpf, “ if you will not buy them, will you melt them 
down for me? ” “ Melt them down! ” answers the silversmith, 

** that is quite anotjier matter.” He takes the chalices and the 
crucifix with a pair of tongs ; the silver, thus in bond, is dropped 
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into the crucible, melted, and delivered to t|^e thief, who lays 
down five pistoles and decamf.s with his bobty. ’The young 
servant stares at this strange scene. But the master very 
gravely resumes his lecture. “ My son/’ he says, “ take warn- 
ing by that sacrilegious knave, and take example by me. Think 
what a load of guilt lies on his conscience. You will see him 
hanged before long. But as to me, you saw that I would not 
toudi the stolen property. I keep these tongs for such occa- 
sions. And thus I thrive in the fear of God, and manage to 
turn an honest penny.” You talk of mprality. What can be 
more immoral than to bring ridicule on the very name of 
morality, by drawing distinctions where there are no differenced ? 
Is it not enough that this dishonest casuistry has already 
poisoned our theology? Is it not enough that a set of quibbles 
has been devised, under cover of wh^ch a^divine may hold the 
^ worst doctrines of the Church of B ime^ '^nd may hold with 
them the best Iwnefice of the Church of Ljgland^ Let us at 
least keep4.the debates ot this House free fro^n the sophistry of 
Tract Number Ninety. 

And then the right honourable gentleman, t'^je late President 
of the Board"o^ Trade, wonders that other nations consider our 
abhorrence of slavery and the slave trade as sheer hypocrisy. 
Why, Sir, how should it be otherwise? And, if the imputation 
annoys us, whom have w‘ to thank for it? Numerous and 
malevolent as our detractors are, pone of them was ever so 
absurd as to charge us with hypocrisy because we took slave- 
grown tobacco and slave-grown cotton, till the government 
began to affect scruples about admitting slave-grown sugar. 
Of course, as soon as our ministers ostentatiously announced to 
all the world that our fscal system was framed on a new and 
sublime moral principle, everybody began to inquire whether 
we consistently adhered to that principle. It required much 
less acuteness and much less malevolence than that of ,our 
neighbours to discover that this hatred of slave-grown produce 
was mere grimace." 'fhey see that we not only i*ke tobacco 
produced liiCim o of slavery and of the slave trade, but that 
we positively interdict freemen in this country from growing 
tobacco. They see that wc not only take cotton produced by 
means* of slavery and of the slave trade, but that we are about 
to exempt this cotton from all duty. They see that we a^e at 
this moment reducing the duty on the slave-growm sugar of 
Louisiana. How can we expect them to believe that it is from 
a sense of justice and humanity that we lay^a prohibitory duty 
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on the sugar of frazil? I care little for the abuse which any 
foifeign p#eSs or any foreign tribune may throw on the Machia- 
velfan policy of perfidious Albion. What gives me pain is, not 
that the charge of hypocrisy is made, but that I am unable to. 
see how it is to be refuted. 

Yet one word more. The right honourable gentleman, the 
late President of the Board of Traide, has quoted the opinions 
of two persons, highly distinguished by the exertions which they 
made for the abolition of slavery, my lamented friend. Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxjon, and Sir Stephen Lushington. It is 
most true that those eminent persons did approve of the prin- 
ciple laid down by the rkht honourable baronet opposite in 
1841. I think that they \^re in error; but in their error I am 
sure that they were sincere, and I firmly believe that they would 
have been consisteiw. TJiey would have objected, no doubt, to 
my noble friend’s JfienAient; but they would have objected^ 
equally to the ri^ honourable baronet’s budget. It was not 
prudent, I thinJ/; in gentlemen opposite to allude to those* 
respectable names. The mention of those names irresistibly 
carries the min^ back to^hc days of the great struggle for negro 
freedom. And it is but natural that we shwifld ask where, 
during that struggle, were those who now profess such loathing 
for slave-grown sugar? The three persons who are chiefly 
responsible fCr the finafleial and commercial policy of the 
present government I taka to be the right honourable baronet 
at the head of the Treasury, the right honourable gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the right honourable 
gentleman the late President of the Board of Trade. Is there 
anything in the past conduct of any one of the three which can 
lead me to believe that his sensibilit)f to the evils of slavery is 
greater than mine ? lam sure that the right honourably baronet 
the First Lord of the Treasury ^^ould think that I was speaking 
irenically if I were to compliment him on his zeal for the liberty 
• of tb^ negro race. Never once, during the whole of the long 
and obstinate conflict which ende^ in the abolition of slavery 
in our colonies, did he give one word, one *sTgn*o1^ encourage- 
ment to those ^whb suffered and laboured for the^ood cause. 
The whole weight of his great abilities and influence was in the 
other scale. I jvell remember that, so late as 1833, he declared 
in this Ho^se that he could give his assent neither to the plan 
'of immediate emancipation proposed by my noble friend who 
now represents Sipiderland,^ nor to the plan of gradual emanci- 
' Lord Howick. 
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pation proposed by Lord Grey^s government, well remember 
that he said, “ I shall claim nc>’ credit hereafter on' account of 
this bill; all that 1 desire is to be absolved from the rgspdVisi- 
bility.” As to the other two right honourable gentlemen whom 
I have mentioned, they are West Indians; and their conduct 
was that of West Indians. I do not wish to give them pain, or 
to throw any disgraceful imputation ^pn them. Personally I 
regard them with feelings of goodwill "and respect. I do not 
question their sincerity ; but I know that the most honest men 
are but too prone to deceive themselves >|ito the belief that the 
path towards which they are impelled by their own interests 
and passions is the path of duty. ^ I am conscious that this 
might be my own case; and I belike it to be theirs. As the 
right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
has left the House, I will only say thatf witlp, respect to the ques- 
tion of slavery, he acted after the fasi.ion k{ the class to which 
he belonged. But as the right honourable ^ntleman, the late 
President of the Board of rradc, is in Iiis pla-T, he must allow 
me to bring to h]s recollecuon the part which he took in the 
debates of 1833. He then said, “You raise ^ great clamour 
about the cultivation of sugar. You say that it is a species 
of ilidustry fatal to the health and life of the slave. I do not 
deny that there is some difference between the labour of a 
sugar plantation and the labour of a cotton plantation, or a 
coffee plantation. But the differem'e is ^^nat so great as you 
think. In marshy soils, the slaves who cultivate the sugar cane 
suffer severely. But m Barbadoes, where the air is good, they 
thrive and multiply.” Pie proceeded to say that, even at the 
worst, the labour of a sugar plantation was not more unhealthy 
than some kinds of lalAiur in which the manufacturers of 
England are employed, and which nobody thinks of prohibit- 
ing. He particularly mentioned grinding. “ See how grind- 
ing destroys the health, the sight, the life. Yet there is cno 
outcry against grinding.” He went on to say that the^vhole' 
question o^ht to be left 4 v parliament to the Indian 

legislature.*^ [Mrr^Ldadstone : Really I never said so. You 
are not quoting me at all correctly.] What, , not about the 
sugar cultivation and the grinding.? [Mr, Gladstone: That 
is correct; but I never recommended that thCrquestion should 
be left to the West Indian legislatures.] I have qud'tcd 
correctly. ‘But since my right honourable friend disclaims 
the sentiment imputed to him by the reporters, I shall say no 
more about it. I have no doubt that he is quite right, and 
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that whjit he s^id was misunderstood. What is undisputed 
is amply sufficient tor my purj^se. I see tjiat the persons who 
now sf)pw so much zeal against slavery in foreign countries, 
are the same persons who formerly countenanced slavery in 
the British colonies. I remember a time when they maintained 
that we were bound in justice to protect slave-grown sugar 
against the competition ^f free-grown sugar, and even of British 
free-grown sugar. I now hear them calling on us to protect 
free-grown sugar against the competition of slave-grown sugar. 
I remember a time whftn they extenuated as much as they could 
tjie evils of the sugar cultivation. I now hear them exaggerat- 
ing those evils. But, devious as their course has been, there is 
one clue by which I can easily track them through the whole 
maze. Inconstant in everything else, they are constant in 
demanding protecti|n fo» the West Indian planter. While he 
employs slaves, the|f*do^eir best to apologise for the evils of 
slavery. As soonjfc he is forced to employ freemen, they begin^ 
to cry up the blessings Qf freetiom. I'hey go rouni the whole* 
compass, and yet to ong point they steadfastly adhere: and 
that point is tie interest of the West Indian proprietors. I 
have done, Sir; and I thank th% House most sincerely for the 
patience and indulgence with which I have been heard. I Rope 
that I have jit least vindicated my own consistency. How 
her Majesty’s Ministers will vindicate their consistency, how 
they will show that tjheir conduct has at all times been guided 
by the same principles, or even that their conduct at the present 
time is guided by any fixed principle at all, I am unable to 
conjecture. 


A SPEECH 

. DtLIVERED IN THE HoUSE OF COMMONS ON APRIL 14, 1845 

On Saturday the eleventh of April, 1845, £ir Robert Peel inovi^ the second 
reading of the Maynooth College Bill After ‘if dfeblite^&f six nights 
the motion was carried by 323 votes to 176 On th^sccond night 
the following Speech was made 


I Dg not mean,* Sir, to follow the honourable gentleman who 
just sate down into a discussion on an amendment which 
is not now before us. When my honourable friend the member 
for Sheffield shall ihink it expedient to make a motion on that 
important subject to which he has repeatedly called the attention 
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of the House^ I may^ perhaps^ to be heai^fl. ^t present I 
shall content myself with explaii'iing the reasons which convince 
me that it is my duty to vote for the second reading of this bill ; 
and I cannot, I think, better explain those reasons than by 
passing in review, as rapidly as I can, the chief objections which 
have been made to the bill here and elsewhere. 

The objectors. Sir, may be divided ^'nto three classes. The 
first class consists of those persons who object, not to the 
principle of the grant to Maynooth College, but merely to the 
amount. The second class consists of jlersons who object on 
principle to all grants made to a church which they regard es 
corrupt. The third class consists ^f persons who object on 
principle to all grants made to churches, whether corrupt or 
pure. , 

Now, Sir, of those three classes the fiijit is evidently that 
which takes the most untenable grouJiU. any person can 

think that Maynooth College ojight to be s^I^ported by public 
money, and yet can think this bill toorbad wbe suffered to go 
into Committee, I do not well understand. I am forced how- 
ever to believe that there are many such person^. For I cannot 
but remember iiiat the old aipnual vote attracted scarcely any 
notice; and I see that this bill has produced violent excitement. 
I cannot but remember that the old annual vo^e used to pass 
with very few dissentients; and 1 see that great numbers of 
gentlemen, who never were among thofe dissentients, have 
crowded down to the House in order to divide against this bill. 
It is indeed certain that a large proportion, I believe a majority, 
of those members who cannot, as they assure us, conscientiously 
support the plan proposed by the right honourable baronet at’ 
the head of the governm&it, would without the smallest scruple 
have supported him if he had in -this, as in former years, asked 
us to give nine thousand pou;ids for twelve months. So it is: 
yet I cannot help wondering that it should be so. For how tan^ 
any human ingenuity turn a question between nine thcmsand 
poufids ai^ twept y-six thousand pounds, or between twelve 
months and an m^finite number of months, into a question 
of principKi? - Observe: I am not now answering those who 
maintain that nothing ought to be given out of the public purse 
to a corrupt church ; nor am I now answering those who maii^tain 
that nothing ought to be given out of the public parse to afiy 
church whatever. They, I admit, oppose this bill on principle. 
1 perfectly understand, though I do not myself hold, the opinion 
of the zealous voluntary who says, ** Whether the Roman 
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Qitholic phurch leaches truth or error, she ought to have no 
assistance from the state.” I a4o perfectly understand, though 
I do* nof myself hold, the opinion of the zealous Protestant who 
says, “ The Roman Catholic Church teaches error, and there- 
fore ought to have no assistance from the state.” But I cannot 
understand the reasoning of the man who says, “ In spite of 
the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, I think that she ought 
to have some assistance from the state; but I am bound to 
mark my abhorrence of her errors by doling out to her a 
miserable pittance. Her tenets are so absurd and noxious 
tjjat I will pay the professor who teaches them wages less than 
I should offer to my groonj. Her rites are so superstitious that' 
I will take care that they shall be performed in a chapel with 
a leaky roof and a dirty ffoor. By all means let us keep her 
a college, provided oily tl^t it be a shabby one. Let us support 
those who are inten Ad t^teach her doctrines and to administer 
her sacraments to me next generation, provided only that every 
future priest shail cost, us less than a foot soldiar. Let us* 
board her young theologiana; but let their larder be so scantily 
supplied that tjey may oe compelled to break up before the 
regular vacation from mere want of Le^ds lodge them; 

but let their lodging be one in which they may be packed Hike 
pigs in a stye, and be punished for their heterodoxy by feeling 
the snow and the wind ^through the broken panes.” Is it 
possible to conceive ^ythifig more absurd or more disgraceful? 
Can anything be clearer than this, that whatever it is lawful 
to do it is lawful to do well ? If it be right that we should keep 
up this college at all, it must be right that we should keep it 
up respectably. Our national dignity is concerned. For this 
institution, whether good or bad, is, tfcyond all dispute, a very 
important institution. Its office is to form the cha^cter of 
those who are to form the charajrter of millions. Whether we 
ought to extend any patronage to such an institution is a 
^question about which wise and honest men may differ. But 
that, as we do extend our patronage to sufli an institution) our 
patronage ought to be worthy of the object, 'and*' w6^thy of the 
greatness of o^ dbuntry, is a proposition from «/hich I am 
astonished to hear any person dissent. 

Ij is, I must# say, with a peculiarly bad grace that one of 
the members for the university to which I have the honour 
to belong,^ a gentleman who never thought himself bound to 
say a word or to gjve a vote against the grant of nine thousand 
^ The Honourable Charles Law, Member for the University of Cambridge. 
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pounds, now vehemently opposes the graijt of twenty-six 
thousand pounds as exorbitant When I conside/ how muni- 
ficently the colleges of Cambridge and Oxford are endotred, 
and with what pomp religion and learning are there surrounded; 
when I call to mind the long streets of palaces, the towers and 
oriels, the venerable cloisters, the trim gardens, the organs, the 
altar pieces, the solemn light of tluj stained windows, the 
libraries, the museums, the galleries of painting and sculpture; 
when I call to mind also the physical comforts which are 
provided both for instructors and for ftupils; when I reflect 
that the very sizars and servitors are far better lodged and fed 
than those students who are to be, a few years hence, the priests 
and bishops of the Irish people; w^lien I think of the spacious 
and stalely mansions of the heads of houses, of the commodious 
chambers of the fellows and scholar;?, of^.the refectories, the 
combination rooms, the bowling gr€i'ns,^{'he stabling, of the 
state and luxurv of the great feast days,\f the piles of old 
plate on th^ tables, of the savoury ste^m of the kitchens, of the 
multitudes of geese and capons which turn at once on the spits, 
of the oceans of excellent ale in the butteri(|'.; and when I 
remember froftt^whom all this, splendour and plenty is derived; 
when I remember wdiat was the faith of Edward the Third and 
of Henry the Sixth, of Margaret of Anjou and Margaret of 
Richmond, of William of Wykeham a‘nd William bf Waynefleet, 
of Archbishop Chichelcy and Cardinal Wolsey ; when I remember 
what we have taken from the Roman Catfiolics, King’s College, 
New College, Christ Church, my own Trinity; and when I look 
at the miserable Dotheboys Hall w'hich we have given them in 
exchange, I feel, I must own, less proud than I could wish of 
being a Protestant and a^Cambridge man. 

Some^gentlemen, it is true, have made an attempt to show 
that there is a distinction of principle between the old grant 
wdiich they have always supported and the Inrger grant which 
they are determined to oppose. But never was attemptr.more 
unsuccessful. They' say thpt, at the lime of the union, we 
entered infS'^iT^l^ied contract with Ireland to keep up this 
college. are therefore, they argue, botfnd public faith 
to continue the old grant, but we are not bound to make any 
addition to that grant. Now, Sir, on this poinf, though on no 
other, I do most cordially agree with those petitioners^ who hav«, 
on this occasion, covered your table with such huge bales of 
spoiled paper and parchment. I deny the existence of any 
such contract. I think myself perfectly free to vote for the 
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abolition^of this coll^e^ if I am satisfied that it is a pernicious 
institution;* as free as I am t4 vote against any item of the 
ordAanje estimates; as free as I am to vote for a reduction of 
' the number of marines. It is strange, too, that those who appeal 
to this imaginary contract should not perceive that, even if their 
fiction be admitted as true, it will by no means get them out 
of their difficulty. TelKus plainly what are the precise terms 
of the contract which ycni suppose Great Britain to have made 
with Ireland about this college. Whatever the terms be, they 
will not serve your purpose. Was the contract this, that the 
imperial parliament would do for the college what the Irish 
parliament had been used^to do? Or was the contract this, 
that the imperial parliament would keep the college in a respect- ^ 
able and efficient state? If the former was the contract, nine 
thousand pounds would too much. If the latter was the 
contract, you will im, ]#am confident, be able to prove that 
twenty-six thousand pounds is too little. ^ 

I have now, I t'fiink, jjpid quite as much as need»be said jn * 
answer to those who maintain that we ought to give support 
to this college, l^t that ^lle support ought to be niggardly and 
precarious. I now come to anotl^r and a much fhdre formidable 
class of objectors. Their objections may be simply stated thus. 
No man can justifiably, either as an individual or as a trustee 
for the public, contribute tR the dissemination of religious error. 
But the Church of Rqpie taaches religious error. Therefore we 
cannot justifiably contribute to the support of an institution of 
which the object is the dissemination of the doctrines of the 
Church of Rome. Now, vSir, I deny the major of this syllogism. 

I think that there are occasions on which we are bound to 
contribute to the dissemination of doAnnes with which errors 
are inseparably intermingled. Let me be clearly undy stood. 
The question is not whether we ^should teach truth or teach 
crr«r, but whether we should teach truth adulterated with error, 
t)r teafth no truth at all. The constitution of the human mind 
is such that it is impossible to preside any machinery for •the 
dissemination of truth which shall not, with trie 'thith, dis- 
seminate some errot. Even those rays which come down to 
us from the great source of light, pure as they are in themselves, 
no sooner enter ^hat gross and dark atmosphere in which we 
dwefl than they are so much refracted, discoloured, and obscured, 
that they too often lead us astray. It will be generally admitted 
that, if religious t{uth can be anywhere found untainted by 
error, it is in the Scriptures. Yet is there actually on the face , 

K2 
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of the globe a single copy of the Scriptures of which it can be 
said that it contains truth abso(utely untainted with irror? Is 
there any manuscript, any edition of the Old or New Testament 
in the original tongues, which any scholar will pronounte fault- 
less? But to the vast majority of Christians the original 
tongues are and always must be unintelligible. With the 
exception of perhaps one man in ten thousand, we must be 
content with translations. And is^ there any translation 
in which there are not numerous mistakes? Are there not 
numerous mistakes even m our ow(;i authorised version, 
executed as that version was with painful diligence and care, ' 
by very able men, and under very splendid patronage? Of 
course mistakes must be still mor^ numerous in those transla- 
tions w hich pious men have lately made into Bengalee, Hindo- 
stanee, Tamul, Canarese, and other QrienLal tongues. I admire 
the zeal, the industry, the energy \^i tmse who, in spite of 
difficulties which to ordinary minds woufc seem insurmount- 
able, accomplished* that arduous work. \ I applaud those 
benevolent societies whicii munificently encouraged that work. 
But I have been assured by good jifdges tha^, the translations 
have many fswdts. And ho^ should it have been otherwise? 
H(vw should an Englishman produce a faultless translation 
from the Hebrew into the Cingalese? I say, therefore, that 
even the Scriptures, in every form in which men actually 
possess them, contain a certain portion of error. And, if this 
be so, how can you look for pure uncfefecated truth in any 
other composition? You contribute, without any scruple, to 
the printing of religious tracts, to the establishing of Sunday 
schools, to the sending forth of missionaries. But are your 
tracts perfect? Are yaur schoolmasters infallible? Are your 
missiopanes inspired? Look at the two churches which are 
established in this island. Will you say that they both teach 
tT’iith without any mixture of error ? That is impossible. ^ For 
they teach different doctrines on more than one important 
sukject. It IS plain therefore, that it, as you tc*^ us, it be a 
sin in a sfUtffTO^/atronise ^n institution which teaches religious 
error, eith^^r, the Church of England or tht Church of Scotland 
ought to be abolished. But will anybody ^even venture to 
affirm that either of those churches teaches ^ruth without any 
mixture of error ? Have there not long been in the ChufcU of 
Scotland two very different schools of theology? buring many 
years, Dr. Robertson, the head of the moderate party, and Dr. 
Erskme, the head of the Calvinistic party,''preached under the 
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same roof^ one ii^the morning, the other in the evening. They 
preached ^^^o different religions^ so different that the followers 
of Rt)bertson thought the followers of Erskine fanatics, and the 
followers of Erskine thought the followers of Robertson Arians 
or worse. And is there no mixture of error in the doctrine 
taught by the clergy of the Church of England .J* Is not the 
whole country at this moment convulsed by disputes as to what 
the doctrine of the church on some important subjects really 
is? I shall not take on myself to say who is right and who is 
wrong. But this I sty with confidence, that, whether the 
Tractanans or the Evangelicals be m the right, many hundreds 
of* those divines who every^ Sunday occupy the pulpits of our 
parish churches must be very much in the wrong. 

. Now, Sir, I see that many highly respectable persons, who 
think it a sin to cont|ibut% to the teaching of error at Maynooth 
College, think it notfftierlfcy lawful, but a sacred duty, to con- 
tribute to the teaching of error in the other cases which I have 
mentioned. They’ know J;hat our version of the BiWc contains 
some error. Yet they si^bscribe to the Bible Society. ITiey 
know that the ^erampore translations contain a still greater 
quantity of error. Yet they giv^ largely towatds the printing 
and circulating of those translations. My honourable friend*thc 
member for the University of Oxford will not deny that there 
is among the (Sergy of the*Church of England a Puritan party, 
and also an Anti-puritan party, and that one of these parties 
must teach some error. Yet he is constantly urging us to grant 
^ to this church an additional endowment of I know not how 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds. He would doubtless 
defend himself by saying that nothing on earth is perfect; that 
the purest religious society must consftt of human beings, and 
must have those defects which arise from human infitmities; 
and that the truths held by the ^tablished clergy, though not 
altogether unalloyed with error, are so precious, that it is better 
•that tjiey should be imparted to the people with the alloy than 
that they should not be imparted ^ all. Just so sav 1. t am 
sorry that we cannot teach pure truth to the Irish people. But 
I think it better th&t they should have important 4hd salutary 
truth, polluted oy some error, than that they should remain 
altogether uninstructed. I heartily wish that they were Pro- 
teatants. Bnt I had rather that they should be Roman Catholics 
than that they should have no religion at all. Would you, says 
one gentleman, teach the people to worship Jugernaut or Bailee? 
Certainly not. My argument leads to no such conclusion. 
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The worship of Jugemaut and Kalee is a ^urse to^ mankind. 
It is much better that peopld 'should be without* any religion 
than that they should believe in a religion which enjoi^ pfosti- 
tution^ suicide^ robbery, assassination. But will any Protestant 
deny that it is better that the Irish should be Roman Catholics 
than that they should live and die like the beasts of the field, 
indulge their appetites without any .religious restraint, suffer 
want and calamity without any religious consolation, and go 
to their graves without any religious hope? These considera- 
tions entirely satisfy my mind. Of course I would not propagate 
error for its own sake. To do so would be not merely wicked, 
but diabolical. But, in order that^I may be able to propagate 
truth, I consent to propagate that portion of error which adheres 
to truth, and which cannot be separated from truth. I wish 
Christianity to have a great influence pn the peasantry of 
Lreland. I see no probaSlity that Khri^Wanity will have that 
influence except in one form.^ That fori^I consider as very 
corrupt. -Nevertheless, the good seepis to ^e greatly to pre- 
dominate over the evil; and therefore, being unable to get the 
good alone, I^am content to take the good and f he evil together. 

I now come'^'^o the third f^lass of our opponents. I mean 
those who take their stand on the voluntary principle. I will 
not, on this occasion, inquire whether they are right in thinking 
that governments ought not to contribute to the* support of any 
religion, true or false. For it seems to ngie that, even if I were 
to admit that the general rule is correctly laid down by them, 
the present case would be an exception to that rule. The ques- 
tion on which I am about to vote is not whether the state shall 
or shall not give any support to religion in Ireland. The state 
does give such support, \^d will continue to give such support, 
whatewjr may be the issue of this debate. The only point 
which we have now to decide is whether, while such support is 
given, it shall be given exclusively to the religion of the minority. 
Here is an island w^th a population of near eight millions, and 
with a wqgJ thv est ablished^ church, the members ui which are 
little more than eight hundred thousand. There is an arch- 
bishop with ten thousand a year. If I recollect^ rightly, seventy 
thousand pounds are divided among twelve prelates. At the 
same time the Protestant Dissenters in the north of Ireland 
receive, in another form, support from the state, ftjt the peat 
majority of the papulation, the poorest part of the population, 
the part of the population which is most in « need of assistance, 
the part of the population which holds that faith for the propa- 
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gation of^wfich tithes were originally set apart^ and the 
church lands* originally given^ is left to maintain its own priests. 
Now^is jot this a case which stands quite by itself? And may 
not even those who hold the general proposition^ that every 
man ought to pay his own spiritual pastor, yet vote, without 
any inconsistency, for this bill? I was astonished to hear the 
honourable member for Shrewsbury ^ tell us that, if we make 
this grant, it will be impossible for us to resist the claims of 
any dissenting sect. He particularly mentioned the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Are the dises analogous? Is there the slightest 
resemblance between them? Let the honourable gentleman 
show me that of the sixtefn millions of people who inhabit 
England thirteen millions are Wesleyan Methodists. Let him 
show me that the members of the Established Church in 
England are only on& tenlji of the population. Let him show 
me that English Di^Cntals who are not Wesleyan Methodists 
receive a Regium Dodum. Let him show me that immense estates 
bequeathed to John Wesljy for the propagation of Methodism 
have, by Act of Parliament,# been taken from the Methodists 
and given to th% church. If he can show me this, I promise 
him that, whenever the Wesley 4 ^n Methodists shall ask for 
twenty-six thousand pounds a year to educate their ministdVs, 

I shall be prepared to grant their request. But neither the case 
of the Methodists nor any other case which can be mentioned, 
resembles the case wjfh which we have to do. Look round 
Europe, round the world, for a parallel; and you will look in 
vain. Indeed the state of things which exists in Ireland never 
could have existed had not Ireland been closely connected with 
a country, which possessed a great superiority of power, and 
which abused that superiority. The bidden which we are now, 

I hope, about to lay on ourselves is but a small penalt]| for a 
great injustice. Were I a staunch^voluntary, I should still feel 
that^ while the church of eight hundred thousand people retains 
ils gre^ endowments, I should not be justified in refusing this 
^mall boon to the church of eight m^lions. • 

To sum up shortly what I have said ; it is clear to me in the 
first place that, ^ w6 have no religious scruple abowt granting 
to this college nine thousand pounds for one year, we ought to 
have no religious* scruple about granting twenty-six thousand 
pounds a year for an indefinite term. 

Secondly, it seems to me that those persons who tell us that 
we ought never ii^ any circumstances to contribute to the 
' Mr. Disraeli 
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propagation of error do in fact lay down a^rule ^lych would 
altogether interdict the propagl'tion of truth. ’ 

Thirdly, it seems to me that, even on the hypothesis ,thal the 
voluntary principle is the sound principle, the present case is 
an excepted case, to which it would be unjust and unwise to 
apply that principle. 

So much. Sir, as to this bill; and now let me add a few 
words about those by whom it has been framed and introduced. 
We were exhorted, on the first night of this debate, to vote 
against the bill, without inquiring into ite merits, on the ground 
that, good or bad, it was proposed by men who could i\ot 
honestly and honourably propose it^ A similar appeal has been 
made to us this evening. In these circumstances. Sir, I must, 
not I nope from party spirit, not, I am sure, from personal 
animosity, but from a regard for the r^ublir interest, which must 
be injuriously affected by every thini’owWfe tends to lower the 
character of public men, say plainly what l\hink of the conduct 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. Undoubtedly il: is of the highest 
importance that we should legislate \ycll. But it is also of the 
highest importance that those who govern us (should have, and 
should be kno^^ to have, fixed principles, and should be guided 
by^those principles both in office and in opposition. It is of the 
highest importance that the world should not be under the 
impression that a statesman is, a person who, when he is out, 
will profess and promise anything in orejer to get in, and who, 
when he is in, will forget all that he professed and promised 
when he was out. I need not, I suppose, waste time in proving 
that a law may be in itself an exceedingly good law, and yet 
that it may be a law which, when viewed in connection with 
the former conduct of fhose who proposed it, may prove them 
to be lundeserving of the confidence of their country. When 
this is the case, our course Js clear. We ought to distinguish 
between the law and its authors. The law wc ought, on account 
of its intrinsic merits, to support. Of the authors of the la\f, 
it fiiay bejo ur dut y to spe£^^ in terms of censure. 

In such terms i^eel it to be my duty to speak of her Majesty’s 
present ad/isers. I have no personal hostilit]^ to any of them; 
and that political hostility which I do not disavow has never 
prevented me from doing justice to their abilities and virtues. 
I luive always admitted, and I now most willingly admit, that 
the right honouiable baronet at the head of the government 
possesses many of the qualities of an excellent minister, eminent 
talents for debate, eminent talents for business, great experience. 
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great infojmsition^ great skill in the management of this House. 
I will go furfiier, and say that 1 five him full credit for a sincere 
desi/e promote the welfare of his country. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible for me to deny that there is too much ground for 
the reproaches of those who, having, in spite of a bitter experi- 
ence, a second time trusted him, now find themselves a second 
time deluded. I cannot .but see that it has been too much his 
practice, when in opposition, to make use of passions with 
which he has not the slightest sympathy, and of prejudices 
which he regards with profound contempt. As soon as he is in 
power a change takes place. The instruments which have done 
his work are flung aside, '^he ladder by which he has climbed 
is kicked down. I am forced to say that the right honourable 
baronet acts thus habitually and on system. The instance 
before us is not a solitary ^instance. I do not wish to dwell on 
the events which toc^plaite seventeen or eighteen years ago, on 
the language which the right honourable baronet held about 
the Catholic question wfl^n he was out of power in* 1827, and 
on the change which twelve months of power produced. I will 
only say that oje such cnange was quite enough for one life. 
Again the right honourable baronet was in (.H^position ; and 
again he employed his old tactics. I will not minutely refate 
the history of j:he manoeuvres by which the Whig government 
was overthrown. It is enough to say that many powerful 
interests were united gainst that government under the leading 
of the right honourame baronet, and that of those interests 
there is not one which is not now disappointed and complaining. 
To confine my remarks to the subject immediately before us — 
can any man deny that, of all the many cries which were raised 
against the late administration, that wlfich most strongly stirred 
the public mind was the cry of No Popery ? Is there % single 
gentleman in the House who doybts that, if, four years ago, 
my» noble friend the member for the City of London had pro- 
posed ^his bill, he would have been withstood by every member 
of the present cabinet.? Four years ago. Sir, we were discu^ing 
a very different bill. The party wnich was then in opposition, 
and which is njw In place, was attempting to force through 
parliament a law, which bore indeed a specious name, but of 
which the effecti would have been to disfranchise the Roman 
Catholic el(M:tors of Ireland by tens of thousands. It was in 
vain that we argued, that w'e protested, that we asked for the 
delay of a single sejsion, for delay till an inquiry could be made, 
for delay till a committee should report. We were told that 
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the case was one of extreme urgency, that evei^ hour was- 
precious, that the House must,twithout loss o\ timh, he purged 
of the minions of popery. These arts succeeded. A change of 
administration took place. The right honourable baronet came 
into power. He has now been near four years in power. He 
has had a parliament which would, beyond all doubt, have 
passed eagerly and gladly that Registration Bill which he and 
his colleagues had pretended that theyVhought indispensable to 
the welfare of the state. And where is that bill now? Flung 
away; condemned by its own authors^ pronounced by them 
to be so oppressive, so inconsistent with all the principles of 
representative government, that, tljough they had vehemently 
supported it when they were on your left hand, they could not 
think of proposing it from the Treasury Bench. And what 
substitute does the honourable barej^pet vive his followers to 
console them for the loss of their fal:Ouiw Registration Bill? 
Even this bill for the endowment of Mayr^oth College, Was 
such a featc of legerdemain ever ‘seen ? ^ And can we wonder that 
the eager, honest, hotheaded Protestants, who raised you to 
power in the confident hope that you would ^urtail the privi- 
leges of the Roman Catholics,. should stare and grumble when 
yoif" propose to give public money to the Roman Catholics? 
Can we ‘wonder that, from one end of the countrv to the other, 
everything should be ferment and upVoar, that petitions should, 
night after night, whiten all our benches like a snowstorm? 
Can we wonder that the people out of doors should be exas- 
perated by seeing the very men who, when we were in office, 
voted against the old grant to Maynooth, now pushed and 
pulled into the House by your whippers-in to vote for an 
Increased grant? The iftitural consequences follow. All those 
fierce sgarits, whom you hallooed on to harass us, now turn round 
and begin to worry you. The^ Orangeman raises his w ar- whoop : 
Exeter Hall sets up its bray: Mr. Macneile shudders to see more 
costly cheer than ever provided for the priests of Baal fit the* 
tabfe of tlje quee n;* and the Protestant operativ^^^ of Dublin 
call for impeaclifhents in exceedingly bad English. But what 
did you expect? f)id you think, when, to your turn, you 
called the devil up, that it was as easy to lay him as to raise 
him ? ' Did you think, when you went on, session after session, 
thwarting and reviling those whom you knew tq be in' the 
right, and flattering all the worst passions of those whom you 
knew to be in the wrong, that the day of recljoning would never 
come? It has come. There you sit, doing penance for the 
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disingenu^ulaess years. If it be not so, stand up manfully 
and clear your fame before the Clouse and the country. Show 
us ttial^some steady principle has guided your conduct with 
respect to Irish afiFairs. Show us how, if you are honest in 1845, 
» you can have been honest in 1841. Explain to us why, after 
having goaded Ireland to madness for the purpose of ingratiating 
yourselves with the Endish, you are now setting England on 
fire for the purpose of mgratiating yourselves with the Irish. 
Give us some reason which shall prove that the policy which 
you are following, as ministers, is entitled to support, and which 
stiall not equally prove you to have been the most factious and 
unprincipled opposition tha| ever this country saw. 

But, Sir, am I, because I think thus of the conduct of her 
Majesty’s Ministers, to take the counsel of the honourable 
member for Shrewsbury %nd to vote against their bill? Not 
^ so. I know well th thC fate of this bill and the fate of the 
administration are in our hands. But far be it from us to imitate 
the arts by which we wer^overtlfrown. ^The spectacle exhibited 
on the bench opposite \plUdo quite mischief enough. That 
mischief will not^be lessened, but doubled, if there should be an 
answering display of inconsistent^ on this sid^ of the House. 
If this bill, having been introduced by Tories, shall be rejedled 
by Whigs, botjji the great parties in the state will be alike dis- 
credited, There will be one vast shipwreck of all the public 
character in the couqjtry. •Therefore, making up my mind to 
sacrifices which are not unattended with pain, and repressing 
some feelings which stir strongly within me, I have determined 
to give my strenuous support to this bill. Yes, Sir, to this bill, 
and to every bill which shall seem to me likely to promote the 
real union of Great Britain and Ireland* I will give my support, 
regardless of obloquy, regardless of the risk which I irfiy run 
of losing my seat in parliament. For such obloquy I have 
learned to consider as true glory; and as to my seat I am 
Tieteri^ined that it never shall be held by an jgnominious tenure ; 
and I am sure that it can never b| lost in a more hcmourflble 
cause. 



A SPEECH 


Delivered in the House of Commons on April 23, 1845 

V 

On the twenty-third of April, 1845, the order of the day for going into 
Committee on the Maynooth College Bill was read. On the motion 
that the Speaker should leave the chai^ Mr Ward, member for 
Sheffield, proposed the following amendment — 

** That it IS the opinion of this House that any provision to be made 
for the purposes of the present bill of ght to be taken from the funds 
already applicable to ecclesiastical purposes in Ireland." 

After a debate of two nights the amendment was rejected by 322 
votes to 148. On the first night the following Speech was made 

I WAS desirous, Sir, to catch your ejfc tlfi^ evening, because it 
happens that I have never yef found an opportunity of fully 
explainingttiy views on the important s/ibject of the Irish Church. 
Indeed, I was not in this country ♦w^'^n that subject for a time 
threw every other into the shade, disturbed tlfi whole political 
world, produced a schism in ^he administration of Lord Grey, 
and' overthrew the short administration of the right honourable 
baronet opposite. The motion now before us opf ns, I conceive, 
the whole question. My honourable friend the member for 
Sheffield, indeed, asks us only to trunsfet twenty-six thousand 
pounds a year from the Established Church of Ireland to the College 
of Maynooth. But this motion, I think, resembles an action 
of ejectment brought for a single farm, with the view of trying 
the title to a large estate. Whoever refuses to assent to what is 
now proposed must be ccftisidercd as holding the opinion that the 
properUy of the Irish Church ought to be held inviolate ; and I 
can scarcely think that anytperson will vote for what is now 
proposed, who is not prepared to go very much farther. Yhe^ 
point at issue, I taj:e, therefore, to be this; whether the Irish 
Chiitch, a^now instituted ^ shall be maintained or not ? 

Now, Sir, when a legislator is called upon to decide whether 
an institution shall be maintained or not, it seeyjs tp me that he 
ought in the first place to examine whether it be a good or a 
bad institution. This may sound like a truism; but if J am 
to judge by the speeches which, on this and former occasicftis, 
have beeti made by gentlemen opposite, it is no truism^ but 
an exceedingly recondite truth. I, Sir, think the Established 
Church of Ireland a bad institution. I will go farther. I am 
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not speakp^in ^ger, or with any wish to excite anger in others; 
I am not speaking with rhetorilal exaggeration: I am calmly 
and “deliberately expressing, in the only appropriate terms, an 
opinion which I formed many years ago, which all my observa- 
tions and reflections have confirmed, and which I am prepared 
to support by reasons, when I say that, of all the institutions 
now existing in the civihsed world, the Established Church of 
Ireland seems to me thefeost absurd. 

I cannot help thinkW that the speeches of those who defend 
this church suffice of Themselves to prove that my views are 
just. For who ever heard anybody defend it on its merits? 
Has any gentleman to-night defended it on its merits? We 
are told of the Roman Catholic oath; as if that oath, whatever 
be its meaning, whatever be the extent of the obligation which 
it lays on the consciences# of those who take it, could possibly 
prove this church to.'^ a<^ood thing. We are told that Roman 
Catholics of note, both laymeij and divines, fifty years ago, 
declared that, if they we^re relieved from the disabihties under 
which they then lay, th^ should willingly see the Church of 
Ireland in possession of all its endowments : as if anything that 
anybody said fifty years ago cowld absolve u^from the plain 
duty of doing what is now best for the country. We are fold 
of the Fifth ^ticle of Unjpn; as if the Fifth Article of Union 
were more sacred than the Fourth. .Surely, if there be any 
article of the Union yhichf ought to be regarded as inviolable, 
it is the Fourth, which settles the number of members whom 
Great Britain and Ireland respectively are to send to parliament. 
Yet the provisions of the Fourth Article have been altered 
with the almost unanimous assent of all parties in the state. 
The change was proposed by the noble Ibrd who is now Secretary 
for the Colonies. It was supported by the right horlourable 
baronet the .Secretary for the Hojne Department, and by other 
meSnbers of the present administration. And so far were the 
opponents of the Reform Bill from objecting to this infraction 
of the Treaty of Union that they wye disposed to go still farther. 
I well remember the night on which we deb«Tted the question, 
whether membifrs should be given to Finsbur}'', Itfarylebone, 
Lambeth, and the Tower Hamlets. On that occasion, the 
Torjes attempted to seduce the Irish reformers from us by 
premising tfiat Ireland should have a share of the plunder of 
the metropolitan districts. After this. Sir, I must think it 
childish in gentlegien opposite to appeal to the Fifth Article 
of the Union. With still greater surprise, did I hear the right 
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honourablib gentleman the Secretary for Ireland saj' that, if 
adopt this amendment, we shill make all landed and funded 
property insecure. 1 am really ashamed to answer vich an 
argument. Nobody proposes to touch any vested interest; 
and surely it cannot be necessary for me to point out to the 
right honourable gentleman the distinction between property 
in which some person has a vested interest, and property in 
which no person has a vested interlst. That distinction is 
part of the very rudiments of political science. Then the right 
honourable gentleman quarrels with thlfe form of the amend- 
ment. Why, Sir, perhaps a more convenient form might have 
been adopted. But is it by cavils like these that a great institu- 
tion should be defended ? And who ever heard the Established 
Church of Ireland defended except by cavils like these? Who 
ever heard any of her advocates speak a nianly and statesman- 
like language ? Who ever heard any^f ffelj; advocates say, I 
defend this institution because yt is a good institution: the ends 
for which vn established church exifts are such and such: 
and I will show you that this ckurfh attains those ends? ” 
Nobody says this. Nobody has the hardihood in say it. What 
divine, what pWitical specula^’or who has written in defence 
of &clesiastical establishments, ever defended such establish- 
ments on grounds which will suppoft the Churjh of Ireland? 
What panegyric has ever been pronounced on the Churches of 
England and Scotland, which is not^a satire on the Churth of 
Ireland ? What traveller comes among us who is not moved to 
wonder and derision by the Church of Ireland ? What foreign 
writer on British affairs, whether European or American, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, whether conservative or liberal, 
whether partial to Englaftd or prejudiced against England, ever 
mentioift the Church of Ireland without expressing his amaze- 
ment that such an establishm^t should exist among reasonable 
men? • ^ 

And those who speak thus of this church speak justly. Is 
therfe any tjyngjelse like it? ^Was there ever anything else like 
it? The world is full of ecclesiastical establishments: but such 
a portent sft this Church of Ireland is nowhe|e to be found. 
Look round the continent of Europe. Ecclesiastical establish- 
ments from the White Sea to the Mediterranean: ecclesiastical 
establishments from the Wolga to the Atlantic: but nowhere 
the church of a small minority enjoying exclusive establishment. 
Look at America. There you have all forups of Christianity, 
from Mormonism, if you call Mormonism Christianity, to 
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Romanism.^ In some places you have the voluntary system. 
In some yot hafe several religions connected with the state. 
In Sbme you have the solitary ascendency of a single church. 
But nowhere, from the Arctic Circle to Cape Horn, do you find 
the church of a small minority exclusively established. Look 
round our own empire. We have an Established Church in 
England; it is the church of the majority. There is an Estab- 
lished Church in Scotls^d. When it was set up, it was the 
church of the majority. A few months ago, it was the church 
of the majority. I an# not quite sure that, even after the late 
unhappy disruption, it is the church of the minority. In our 
colonies the state does mujh for the support of religion; but 
in no colony, I believe, do we give exclusive support to the 
religion of the minority. Nay, even in those parts of the 
empire where the great hgdy of the population is attached to 
absurd and immoral'^aup^stitions, you have not been guilty of 
the folly and injustice of calling on them to pay for a church 
which they do not want.^ We have not portioned out Bengal 
and the Carnatic into parishes, and scattered Christian rectors, 
with stipends and glebSs, among millions of Pagans and 
Mahometans, we keep, indee^ a small Chi«L>tian establish- 
ment, or rather three small Christian establishments, Angli«in, 
Presbyterian, and Catholic. But we keep them only for the 
Christians in olir civil and*military services ; and we leave un-v 
touched the revenues of the mosques and temples. In one 
country alone is to be seen the spectacle of a community of eight 
millions of human beings, with a church which is the church of 
only eight hundred thousand. 

It has been often said, and has been repeated to-night by the 
honourable member for Radnor, that# this church, though it 
includes only a tenth part of the population, has more th|in half 
the wealth of Ireland. But is that an argument in favour of the 
present system? Is it not the strongest argument that can be 
hrged jn favour of an entire change? It is true that there are 
many cases in which it is fit that property Should prevail over 
number. Those cases may, I think, Hb all arranged in two classes. 
One class consists of those cases in which the preservation or im- 
provement of property is the object in view. Thus, in a railway 
company, nothing can be more reasonable than that one pro- 
priatSr who ];iolds five hundred shares should have more power 
than five proprietors who hold one share each. The other class 
of cases in which property may justly confer privileges is where 
superior intelligence is required. Properly is indeed but a very 
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imperfect test of intelligence. But, when we are l^islating on 
a large scale, it is perhaps the^est which we' can Upply, For 
where there is no property, there can very seldom be any mental 
cultivation. It is on this principle that special jurdlfs, who 
have to try causes of peculiar nicety, are taken from a wealthier 
order than that which furnishes common jurors. But there can- 
not be a more false analogy than to reason from these cases to the 
case of an established church. So far^js it from being true that, 
in establishing a church, we ought to pay more regard to one 
rich man than to five poor men, that ^Jie direct reverse is the 
sound rule. We ought to pay more regard to one poor man than 
to five rich men. For, in the first^place, the public ordinances 
of religion are of far more importance to the poor man than to 
the rich man. I do not mean to say that a rich man may not be 
the better for hearing sermons and joining in public prayers. 
But these things are not indispensalS^ tothim; and, if he is so 
situated that he cannot have them, he may find substitutes. 
He has mqney to buy books, tiaie to study them, understanding 
to comprehend them. Every day hfc may commune with the 
minds of Hooker, Leighton, and Bartow. He therefore stands 
less in need of«,the oral instruction of a divine than a peasant 
who cannot read, or who, if fie can read, has no money to pro- 
cure books, or leisure to peruse them. Such a peasant, unless 
instructed by word of mouth, can kAow no mord of C hristianity 
than a wild Hottentot. Nor is this ^11. The poor man not only 
needs the help of a minister of religion m%re than the rich man, 
but is also less able to procure it. If there were no established 
church, people in our rank of life would always be provided with 
preachers to their mind at an expense which they would scarcely 
feel. But when a poortman, who can hardly give his children 
their fill of potatoes, has to sell his pig in order to pay something 
to his priest, the burden is a heavy one. This is, in fact, the 
strongest reason for having afi established church in any country. 
It is the one reason which prevents me from joining \yth thi* 
paitisans of the vdSuntary system. I should think iheir argu- 
ments unanswerable if th^ question regarded the upper and 
middle classes only.* If I would keep up the Established Church 
of England, it is not for the sake of lords, afid baronets, and 
country gentlemen of five thousand pounds ,.a-y ear, and rich 
bankers in the city. I know that such people will, alway^bave 
churches, ^ye, and cathedrals, and organs, and rich communion 
plate. The person about whom I am uneasy is the working 
man; the man who would find it difficult to p&y even five shillings 
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or ten shillii4;s a-year out of his small earnings for the ministra- 
tions of rdigibn. ^ What is to became of him under the voluntary 
systmn? Is he to go without religious instruction altogether? 
That wS should all think a great evil to himself, and a great evil 
to society. Is he to pay for it out of his slender means ? That 
would be a heavy tai. Is he to be dependent on the liberality 
of others? That is a somewhat precarious and a somewhat 
humiliating dependenceJ I prefer, I own, that system under 
which there is, in the rudest and most secluded district, a house 
of God, where public /worship is performed after a fashion 
acceptable to the great majority of the community, and where 
the poorest may partake of the ordinances of religion, not as 
an alms, but as a right. But does this argument apply to a 
church like the Church of Ireland? It is not necessary on 
this occasion to decide whether the arguments in favour of 
ecclesiastical establislr^e|Jt, or the arguments in favour of the 
voluntary system, be the stronger. There are weighty con- 
siderations on both sides. Balsfticing them as well gLs 1 can, I 
think that, as respects fingjand, the preponderance is on the 
side of the establishment. But, as respects Ireland, there 
is no balancing.* All the weights aie in one* scale. All the 
arguments which incline us against the Church of England, 
and all the arguments which incline us in favour of the Church 
of England, ate alike argtiments against the Church of Ire- 
land; against the church , of the few; against the church of 
the wealthy; against^ the church which, reversing every prin- 
ciple on which a Christian church should be founded, fills the 
rich with its good things, and sends the hungry empty away. 
One view which has repeatedly, both in this House and out of 
it, been taken of the Church of Ireland^seems to deserve notice. 
It is admitted, as indeed it could not well be denied, t^at this 
church does not perform the functions which are everywhere 
elsft expected from similar institutions ; that it does not instruct 
•the body of the people; that it does not administer religious 
consolation to the body of the people. Buf, it is said, we must 
regard this church as an aggres.4ve church, a proselytising 
church, a church militant among spiritual enemies Its office 
is to spread Plttestantism over Munster and Connaught. I 
remember well tj^at, eleven years ago, when Lord Grey’s govern- 
mejft proposed to reduce the number of Irish bishoprics, this 
language was held. It was acknowledged that there were more 
bishops than the number of persons then in communion with 
the Established Church required. But that number, we were 
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assured, would not be stationary; and the hierarc{iy, therefore, 
' ought to be constituted with ^view to the nlillioris df converts 
who would soon require .the care of Protestant pastors. > well 
remember the strong expression which was then used* by my 
honourable friend, the member for the University of Oxford. 
We must, he said, make allowance for the expansive force pf 
Protestantism. A few nights ago a noble lord for whom I, in 
common with the whole House, feel\jthe greatest respect, the 
member for Dorsetshire,^ spoke of the missionary character of 
the Church of Ireland. Now, Sir, if A'ich language had been 
held at the council board of Queen Elizabeth when the constitu- 
tion of this church was first debate(^.there, there would have been 
no cause for wonder. Sir William Cecil or Sir Nicholas Bacon 
might ^’ery naturally have said, “ There are few Protestants now 
in Ireland, it is true. But when wg consider how rapidly the 
Protestant theology has spread, wh^ wo remember that it is 
little more than forty years since Martin Luther began to preach 
against indulgences, and wherf we see that one half of Europe 
is now emancipated from the old si^oerstition, we may reasonably 
expect that the Irish will soon follo^f the example of the other 
nations which have embraced Jthe doctrines of tne Reformation.’* 
Cetil, I say, and his colleagues might naturally entertain this 
expectation, and might without absurdity make preparations 
for an event which they regarded aS in the highest degree pro- 
bable. But we, who have seen this system in full operation 
from the year 1560 to the year 1845, ought to have been taught 
better, unless indeed we are past all teaching. Two hundred 
and eighty-five years has this church been at work. What could 
have been done for it in the way of authority, privileges, endow- 
ments, which has not been done ? Did any other set of bishops 
and pnests in the world ever receive so much for doing so little? 
Nay, aid any other set of bishops and priests in the world ever 
receive half as much for doing twice as much ? And what have 
we to show for all this lavish expenditure? What but tlje most 
zealous Roman Catholic population on the face ol '.be earth? 
Where you were one bundled years ago, where you were two 
hundred years ago, *there you are still, not victorious over the 
domain of the old faith, but painfully and witff dubious success 
defending your own frontier, your own Engiish pale. Some- 
times a deserter leaves you. Sometimes a desertq|r steals'over 
to you. Whether your gains or losses of this sort be the greater 
I do not know; nor is it worth while to inquire. On the great 
^ Lord Ashley. 
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solid mass oi the Roman Catholic population you have made 
no impression whgftever. There Jhey are, as they were ages ago, 
ten It) ^e against the members of your Established Church. 
Explain this to me. I speak to you, the zealous Protestants on 
the other side of the House. Explain this to me on Protestant 
principles. If I were a Roman Catholic, I could easily account 
for the phenomena. If I were a Roman Catholic, I should con- 
tent myself with saying /that the mighty hand and the out- 
stretched arm had been nut forth, according to the promise, in 
defence of the unchangeable church ; that He who in the old 
time turned into blessings the curses of Balaam, and smote the 
host of Sennacherib, had sigi^ally confounded the arts of heretic 
statesmen. But what is a Protestant to say? He holds that, 
through the whole of this long conflict, during which ten genera- 
tions of men have been bori^and have died, reason and Scripture 
have been on the side^f |iie established clergy. Tell us then 
what we are to say of this strange war, in which reason and 
Scripture backed by wealtjj, by dignity, by the help o4 the civil 
power, have been found nj match for oppressed and destitute 
error ? The fullej our conviction that our doctrines are right, 
the fuller, if we are rational men,«must be our (^nviction that 
our tactics have been wrong, and that we have been encumberiftg 
the cause which we meant to aid. 

Observe, it is* not only tfie comparative number of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants that may justly furnish us with 
matter for serious reflection. The quality as well as the quantity 
of Irish Romanism deserves to be considered. Is there any 
other country inhabited by a mixed population of Catholics and 
Protestants, any other country in which Protestant doctrines 
have long been freely promulgated from ^he press and from the 
pulpit, where the Roman Catholic spirit is so strong as in Treiand? 
I believe not. The Belgians are generally considered as very 
stubliorn and zealous Roman Catholics. But I do not believe 
tBat eit^^er in stubbornness or in zeal they eqi^l the Irish. And 
this is the fruit of three centuries of Protestant archbishojte, 
bishops, archdeacons, deans, and r&tors. And yet w'here is 
the wonder? Is t^his*a miracle that we should standfaghast at 
it? Not at all. It is a result which human prudence ought to 
have long ago foreseen and long ago averted. It is the natural 
succession of effect to cause. If you do not understand it, it is 
because you do not understand what the nature and operation of 
a church is. There ^re parts of the machinery of government 
which may be just as efficient when they are hated as when they 
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are loved. An army, a navy, a preventive service, a police 
force, may do their work whetljpr the public f fleling^be^ with them 
or against them. Whether we dislike the com laws oi» not, • 
your custom houses and your coast guard keep ou^ foreign 
com. The multitude at Manchester was not the less effectually 
dispersed by the yeomanry, because the interference of the 
yeomanry excited the bitterest indignation. There the object 
was to produce a material effect; ^he material means were 
sufficient; and nothing more was required. But a church exists 
for moral ends. A church exists to behoved, to be reverenced, 
to be heard with docility, to reign in the understandings and 
hearts of men. A church which ij abhorred is useless or worse 
than ureless; and to quarter a hostile church on a conquered 
people, as you would quarter a soldiery, is therefore the most 
absurd of mistakes. This mistake^ our ancestors committed. 
They posted a church in Ireland jus%as4fehey posted garrisons in 
Ireland. The garrisons did their work. They were disliked. 
But that •mattered not. 'Vhel had Jheir forts and their arms; 
and they kept down the aborigiijal race. But the church did 
not do its work. For to that work tlfe love an^ confidence of the 
people were estential. ^ 

■I may remark in passing that, even under more favourable 
circumstances a parochial priesthood is not a good engine for 
the purpose of making proselytfc. The Clflurch of Rome, 
whatever we may think of her ends, has shown no want of 
sagacity in the choice of means; an(I she knows this well. 
When she makes a great aggressive movement, — and many 
such movements she has made with signal success, — she employs, 
not her parochial clergy, but a very different machinery. The 
business of her parish^ priests is to defend and govern what 
has ^en won. It is by the religious orders, and especially by 
the Jesuits, that the great^ acquisitions have been made. In 
Ireland your parochial clergy lay under two great disadvantages. 
They were endowed, and they were hated ; so richly endowed thftt 
few among them cared to turn missionaries; so bitterly hated 
that those few had but little success. They long contented 
themselver- with receiving the emolumerfts |rising from their 
benefioes, and neglected those means to which, in other parts 
of Europe, Protestantism had owed its victory. It is well 
known that of all the instruments employed by .the refftsmers 
of Germany, of England, and of Scotland, for the purpjosc 
of moving the public mind, the most powerful was the Bible 
t^slated into the vernacular tongues. In Ireland the Pro- 
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testant Qtitrdi hai| been established near half a century before 
the New Testament was printed in Erse. The whole Bible 
was not firinted in Erse till this church had existed more than 
one hundred and twenty years. Nor did the publication at 
last take place under the patronage of the lazy and wealthy 
hierarchy. The expense was defrayed by a layman, the illus- 
trious Robert Boyle. So things went on century after century. 
Swift, more than a hund^d years ago, described the prelates 
of his country as men gox:ged with wealth and sunk in indolence, 
whose chief business was to bow and job at the Castle. The only 
spiritual function, he says, which they performed was ordination ; 
and, when he saw what pefsons they ordained, he doubted 
whether it would not be better that they should neglect that 
function as they neglected every other. Those, Sir, are now 
living who can well remember how the revenues of the richest 
see in Ireland were squafldeftd on the shores of the Mediterranean 
by a bishop, whose epistles, very (hfferent compositions from the 
epistles of Saint Peter and Saint John, may be foufld in the 
correspondence of Lady Ha^nikon. Such abuses as these called 
forth no complain^, no reprimand. And all this time the true 
pastors of the people, meanly fed and meanly cldthed, frowned 
upon by the law, exposed to the insults of every petty squire 
who gloried in Jhe name Protestant, were to be found in 
miserable cabins, amidst filth, and 'famine, and contagion, in- 
structing the young, cpnsolhig the miserable, holding up the 
crucifix before the eyes of the dying. Is it strange that, in such 
circumstances, the Roman Catholic religion should have been 
constantly becoming dearer and dearer to an ardent and sensi- 
tive people, and that your Established Church should have been 
constantly sinking lower and lower in t'feir estimation? I do 
not of course hold the living clergy of the Irish Church ar^swer- 
able for the faults of their predecessors. God forbid ! To do 
so wdhld be the most flagitious injustice, I know that a salutary 
cha'nge iias taken place. I have no reason »to doubt that in 
learning and regularity of life the Pjotestant clergy of Ireland 
are on a level with tj^e clergy of England. But in the way of 
making proselyte:^ they do as little as those who preceded them. 
Ah enmity of three hundred years separates the nation from 
those yrho should be its teachers. In short, it is plain that the 
mine? of Ireland has taken its ply, and is not to be bent in a 
different direction, or, at all events, is not to be so bent by your 
present machinery. , 

Well, ithen, this church is inefficient as a missionary churchy 
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But there is yet another end which, in the offini^^n of some 
eminent men, a church is melint to serve. That end has been 
often in the minds of practical politicians. But the first sf?ecula- 
tive politician who distinctly pointed it out was Mr. Hume. 
Mr. Hume, as might have been expected from his known opinions, 
treated the question merely as it related to the temporal happi- 
ness of mankind ; and, perhaps, it niay be doubted whether he 
took quite a just view of the manner ii which even the temporal 
happiness of mankind is affected by t^e restraints and consola- 
tions of religion. He reasoned thus:— It is dangerous to the 
peace of society that the public mind should be violently excited 
on religious subjects. If you adapt the voluntary system, the 
public mind will always be so excited. For every preacher, 
knowing that his bread depends on his popularity, seasons his 
doctrine high, and practices every art for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an ascendency over his heavers. ^ Bdt when the government 
pays the minister of religion, h^ has no pressing motive to infiame 
the zeal 6f his congregation. He Wll probably go through his 
duties in a somewhat perfunctory, manner. His power will 
not be very formidable; and, such as it is, i^ will be employed 
in support of That order of things under which he finds himself 
so comfortable. Now, Sir, it is not necessary to inquire whether 
Mr. Hume’s doctrine be sound qr unsound.. For, sound or 
unsound, it furnishes no ground on which you can rest the 
defence of the institution which we aije now considering. It 
is evident that by establishing in Ireland the church of the 
minority in connection with the state, you have produced, in 
the very highest degree, all those evils with Mr. Hume con- 
sidered as inseparable from the voluntary system. You may 
go all over the world ^without finding another country where 
religi#us differences take a form so dangerous to the peace 
of society; where the comnon people are so much under the 
influence of their priests; or where the priests who teach the 
common people gre so completely estranged frou^ the civil 
government. ^ 

And now, Sir, I will sum up what I have said. For what end 
does the fTnurch of Ireland exist? Is that eq,d the instruction 
and solace of the great body of the people ? You must admit 
that the Church of Ireland has not attained* that end. Js the 
end which ‘you have in view the conversion of the great body 
of the people from the Roman Catholic religion to a purer form 
of Christianity? You must admit that tl]^ Church of Ireland 
has not attained that end. Or do you propose to yourselves 
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the end contemplated by Mr. Hume, the peace and security 
of civil society? ®fou must admjt that the Church of Ireland 
has not attained that end. In the name of common sense, 
then, teir us what good end this church has attained ; or suffer 
us to conclude, as I am forced to conclude, that it is emphatically 
a bad institution. 

It does not, I know, necessarily follow that, l^ecause an institu- 
tion is bad, it is therefore ,yo be immediately destroyed. Some- 
times a bad institution takes a strong hold on the hearts of 
mankind, intertwines it./ roots with the very foundations of 
society, and is not to be removed without serious peril to order, 
law, and property. P"or example, I hold polygamy to be one 
of the most pernicious practices that exists in the world. But 
if the Legislative Council of India were to pass an Act prohibiting 
polygamy, I should think ^lat they were out of their senses. 
Such a measure would hfinjf down the vast fabric of our Indian 
Empire with one crash. But is there any similar reason for deal- 
ing tenderly with the Established Church of Ireland? That 
church. Sir, is not one of those, bad institutions which ought to 
be spared because they are popular, and because their fall would 
injure good institutions. It is, on Jhe contrary, #o odious, and 
its vicinage so much endangers valuable parts of our polity, 
that, even if it were in itself a good institution, there would be 
strong reasons fof giving it up. 

The honourable gentleman, who spoke last told us that we 
cannot touch this church without endangering the legislative 
union. Sir, I have given my best attention to this important 
point; and I have arrived at a very different conclusion. The 
question to be determined is this: — Wliat is the best way of 
preserving political union between count/ies in which different 
religions prevail? With respect to this question we ha^e, I 
thmk, all the light which history can give us. There is no sort 
of experiment described by Lord Bacon which we have not 
trted. Inductive philosophy is of no value if we cannot trust 
to the lessons derived from the experience ol[ more than two 
hundred years. England has long btAn closely connected with 
two countries less pcAverful than herself, and differing from 
herself in religion.’^ The Scottish people are Presbyterians; the 
Irish people are Rojnan Catholics. We determined to force the 
AngliciJn systqpi on both countries. In both countries great 
discontent was the result. At length Scotland rebelled. Then 
Ireland rebelled. The Scotch and Irish rebellions, taking place 
at a time when the fiublic mind of England was greatly and 
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justly excited, produced the Great Rebellion jaere, 'and the 
downfall of the monarchy, of^he church, anh of ineWstocracy. 
After the Restoration we again tried the old system. During 
twenty-eight years we persisted in the attempt to force prelacy 
on the Scotch ; and the consequence was, during those twenty- 
eight years Scotland exhibited a frightful spectacle of misery 
and depravity. The history of that period is made up of 
oppression and resistance, of insurrections, barbarous punish- 
ments, and assassinations. One da}^ crowd of zealous rustics 
stand desperately on their defence, ^and repel the dragoons. 
Next day the dragoons scatter and hew down the flying 
peasantry. One day the kneebqpes of a wretched Covenanter 
are bjaten flat in that accursed boot. Next day the Lord 
Primate is dragged out of his carriage by a band of raving 
fanatics, and, while screaming fo^ mercy, is butchered at the 
feet of ins own daughter. So things •«yent on, till at last we 
remembered that institutions are made for men, and not men 
for institutions. A wise goVemment desisted from the vain 
attempt to maintain an Episcopal Establishment in a Pres- 
byterian nation. From that moment the connection between 
England an(>" Scotland became every year closer and closer. 
There were still, it is true, many causes of animosity. There 
was an old antipathy between the nations, the effect of many 
blows given and received on b*oth sides. *A11 the greatest 
calamities that had befallen Scotland had been inflicted by Eng- 
land. The proudest events in Scottish history were victories 
obtained over England. Yet all angry feelings died rapidly 
away. The union of the nations became complete. The oldest 
man living does not remember to have heard any demagogue 
breathe a wish for sc]!«aration. Do you believe that this would 
havf happened if England had, after the Revolution, persisted 
in attempting to force the^urplice and the Prayer Book on the 
Scotch.^ I tell you that, if you had adhered to the mad scheme 
of having a religious union with Scotland, you nevci wguld hive 
had a cordial political union with her. At this very day you 
would have had monstei^ meetings on the north of the Tweed, 
and another Conciliation Hall, and another repeal button, with 
the motto, “Nemo me impune lacessit.^^ ^'In fact, England 
never would have become the great powa’* that she is. For 
Scotland would have been, not an addition yy the Effective 
strength of the empire, but a deduction from it. As often as 
there was a war with France or Spain, there would have been 
an insurrection in Scotland. Our country would have sunk 
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into a kin^dojn of the second class. One such church as that 
about which we afe now debatir|^ is a serious encumbrance to 
the gfeajest empire. Two such churches no empire could bear. 
You continued to govern Ireland during many generations as 
you had governed Scotland in the days of Lauderdale and 
Dundee. And see the result. Ireland has remained, indeed, a 
part of your empire. But you know her to be a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. Her misery is a reproach to 
you. Her discontent doubles the dangers of war. Can you, 
with such facts before you, doubt about the course which you 
ought to take.^ Imagine a physician with two patients, both 
afflicted with the same disense. He applies the same sharp 
remedies to both. Both become worse and worse wnth the same 
inflammatory symptoms. Then he changes his treatment of 
one case, and gives soothing medicines. The sufferer revives, 
grows better day by day, land is at length restored to perfect 
health. The other patient is still subjected to the old treat- 
ment, and becomes constantly 'more and more disordered. 
Flow would a physician acf in such a case.^^ And are not the 
principles of experimental philosophy the same in politics as 
in medicine? • • 

Therefore, Sir, I am fully prepared to take strong measures 
with regard to the Established Church of Ireland. It is not 
necessary for me to say precisely how far I would go. I am 
aware that it may be accessary, in this as in other cases, to 
consent to a compromise. But the more complete the reform 
which may be proposed, provided always that vested rights be, 
as I am sure they will be, held strictly sacred, the more cordially 
shall I support it. 

That some reform is at hand I cannot doubt. In a very short 
time we shall see the evils which I have described mitigated, if 
not entirely removed. A Liberal administration would make 
this eoncession to Ireland from a sense of justice. A Conserva- 
tftne adipinistration will make it from a sens^ of danger. The 
right honourable baronet has given tjie Irish a lesson which will 
bear fruit. It is a lesson which rulers ought to be slow to 
teach ; for it is one 'which nations are but too apf to leam. 
We have repeatedly been told by acts — we are now told almost 
in express words—that agitation and intimidation are the means 
whioh''ought to be employed by those who wish for redress of 
grievances from the party now in power. Such indeed has too 
long been the policjr of England towards Ireland; but it was 
surely never before avowed with such indiscreet frankness. 
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Every epoch which is remembered with pleasures on the other 
side of St. George's Channel (foincides with -some epoch which 
we here consider as disastrous and perilous. To the American 
war and the volunteers the Irish parliament owed its independ- 
ence. To the French revolutionary war the Irish Roman 
Catholics owed the elective franchise. It was in vain that all 
the great orators and statesmen of two generations exerted 
themselves to remove the Roman Cc'tholic disabilities, Burke, 
Fox, Pitt, Windham, Grenville, Gt^y, Plunkett, Wellesley, 
Grattan, inning, Wilberforce. Argimient and expostulation 
were fruitless. At length pressure of a stronger kind was boldly 
and skilfully applied; and soon sdl difficulties gave way. The 
Catholic Association, the Clare election, the dread of civil war, 
produced the Emancipation Act. Again, the cry of No Popery 
was raised. That cry was successful. A faction which had 
reviled in the bitterest terms the m.ild /administration of Whig 
viceroys, and which was pledged to the wholesale disfranchise- 
ment of ^the Roman (\itholics, rose to power. One leading 
member of that faction had drawn forth loud cheers by declaim- 
ing against the minions of popery. Another had designated 
six millions oJ* Irish Catholics as aliens. A third had publicly 
declared his conviction, that a time was at hand when all 
Protestants of every persuasion would find it necessary to 
combine firmly against the encroactiments of Romanism. From 
such men we expected nothing bu/; oppression and intolerance. 
We are agreeably disappointed to find that a series ot conciliatory 
bills is brought before us. But, in the midst of our delight, 
we cannot refrain from asking for some explanation of so extra- 
ordinary a change. We are told in reply, that the monster 
meetmgs of 1843 were* very formidable, and that our relations 
with,iAmerica are in a very unsatisfactory state. The public 
opinion of Ireland is to be consulted, the religion of Ireland is 
to be treated with respect, not because equity and humanity 
plainly enjoin that course; for equity and humanity enjoined 
that course as plainly when you were calumniating Lord 
Normanby, and hurrying lorward your Registration Bill; but 
because Aftr. ‘O’Connell and Mr. Polk have between them made 
you very uneasy. Sir, it is with shame, with sorrow, and,* I 
will add, with dismay, that I listen to such language. I have 
hitherto disapproved of the monster meetings of 1843. ^<^ve 
disapproved of the way in which Mr. O’Connell and some other 
Irish representatives have seceded from this House. I should 
not have chosen to apply to those gentlemen the precise words 
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which wer^ li^ed on a former occasion by the honourable and 
learned member for Bath. But agreed with him in substance. 
I thotght it highly to the honour of my right honourable friend 
the member for Dungarvon, and of my honourable friends the 
members for Kildare, for Roscommon, and for the city of Water- 
ford, that they had the moral courage to attend the service of 
this House, and to give us the very valuable assistance which 
they are, in various ways /so well qualified to afford. But what 
am I to say now? Hov^ can I any longer deny that the place 
where an Irish gentleman may best serve his country is Concilia- 
tion Hall? How can I expect that any Irish Roman Catholic 
can be very sorry to learn tikat our foreign relations are in an 
alarming state, or can rejoice to hear that all danger of war has 
blown over? I appeal to the Conservative members of this 
House. I ask them whithep*w e are hastening ? I ask them what 
is to be the end of a pblicy of which it is the principle to give 
nothing to justice, and everything to fear? We have been 
accused of truckling to Irisb agitators. But I defy you to 
show us that we ever ma^e or are now making to Ireland a 
single concession jvhich was not in strict conformity with our 
known principles. You may therefore trust us, when we tell ypu 
that there is a point where we will stop. Our language to the 
Irish is this: — “You ask fgr emancipation: it was agreeable 
to our principles that you should have it; and we assisted you 
to obtain it. You wished for a municipal system, as popular 
as that which exists in England : we thought your wish reason- 
able, and did all in our power to gratify it. This grant to 
Maynooth is, m our opinion, proper; and we will do our best to 
obtain it for you, though it should cost us our popularity and 
our seats in parliament. The Establishe*fl Church in your island, 
as now constituted, is a grievance of which you justly complain. 
We will strive to redress that grievance. The repeal of the 
union wfe regard as fatal to the empire : and we never will con- 
sent to it; never, though the country should.be surrounded by 
dangers as great as those which threatened her when her American 
colonies, and France, and Spain, and Holland, were leagued 
against her, and^^when the armed neutrality ot the"*Baltic dis- 
puted her maritime rights; never, though another Bonaparte 
should pitch his camp in sight of Dover Castle; never, till all 
has been staked and lost; never, till the four quarters of the 
world have been convulsed by Hie last struggle of the great 
English people for place among the nations.” This, Sir, 
IS the true policy. When you give, give frankly. When you 
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withhold, withhold resolutely. Then what you gfve^is received 
with gratitude; and, as for wlfit you withhol'S, men, seeing that 
to wrest it from you is no safe or easy enterprise, ceas^ to hope 
for it, and, in time, cease to wish for it. But there is a way of so 
withholding as merely to excite desire, and of so giving as merely 
to excite contempt; and that way the present ministry has dis- 
covered. Is it possible for me to doubt that in a few months 
the same machinery which sixteen yfirs ago extorted from the 
men now in power the Emancipation^ ^ct, and which has now 
extorted from them the bill before ifs, will again be put in 
motion? Who shall say what will be the next sacrifice? For 
my own part I firmly believe that, if the present ministers 
remail in power five years longer, and if we should have, — 
which God avert! — a, war with France or America, the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland will be given up. The right honour- 
able baronet will come down to mak^ a proposition conceived in 
the very spirit of the motions which have repeatedly been made 
by my honourable frienrl the member for Sheffield. He will 
again be deserted by his followers; he will again be dragged 
through his difficulties by his opponents, ^ome honest Lord 
of the T^easu^y may deternMne to quit his office rather than 
belie all the professions of a life. But there will be little diffi- 
culty in finding a successor ready ^to change all his opinions at 
twelve hours’ notice. I may perhaps, while cordially support- 
ing the bill, again venture to say something about consistency, 
and about the importance of maintaining a high standard of 
political morality. The right honourable baronet will again 
tell me, that he is anxious only for the success of his measure, 
and that he does not choose to reply to taunts. And the right 
honourable gentleman* the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
prodilce Hansard, will read to the House my speech of this night, 
and will most logically argue that I ought not to reproach the 
ministers with their inconsistency, seeing that I had, froih my 
knowledge of their temper and principles, predict( d to a tittle 
the nature and extent of tfiat inconsistency. 

Sir, I have thought it my duty to brand with strong terms of 
reprehensifin the practice of conceding, in tim^of public danger, 
whatsis obstinately withheld in time of public tranquillity. *1 
am prepared, and have long been prepared, to grant muc^ very 
much, to Ireland. But if the Repeal Association were to dissolve 
itself to-morrow, and if the next steamer were to bring news that 
aU our differences with the United States were adjusted in the 
most honourable and friendly manner, 1 would grant to Ireland 
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neither nor less than I would grant if we were on the eve 
of a rebellion lik/that of 1798; j^f war were raging all along the 
Canadian frontier; and if thirty French sail of the line were con- 
, fronting our fleet in St. George’s Channel. 1 give my vote from 
my heart and soul for the amendment of my honourable friend. 
He calls on us to make to Ireland a concession, which ought in 
justice to have been made long ago, and which may be made 
with grace and dignity ' ven now. I well know that you will 
refuse to make it now. I know as well that you will make it 
, hereafter. You will mdke it as every concession to Ireland has 
been made. You will make it when its effect will be, not to 
appease, but to stimulate agitation. You will make it when it 
will be regarded, not as a great act of national justice, but as 
a confession of national weakness. You will make it in such a 
way, and at such a time, t^at there will be but too much reason 
to doubt whether mole jiischief has been done by your long 
refusal, or by your tardy and enforced compliance. 


A SPEECH 


Delivered in the House of Commons on July 9, 1845 

I 

On the first of May, 1845, Mr. Rutberfurd, member for Leith, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to regulate admission to the Secular Chairs 
m the Universities of Scotland On the morning of the sixth of Mav 
the bill was read a first time, and remained two months on the table 
of the House. At length the second reading was fixed for the ninth 
of July. Mr. Riitherfurd was unable td attend on that day; and 
it was necessary that one of his friends should supply his place. Ac- 
cordmgly, as soon as the Order of the Day had been read, the f(/llowiiig 
Speech was made. j 

c On a division the bill was rejected by 116 votes to 108 But, 111 the 
state in which parties then were, this defeat was generally considered 
as victory. ^ 

Mr. Speaker, — I have been requested by my honourable and 
learned friend, the member for Leith, to act as his sdbstitute on 
this occasion. I am truly sorry that any substitute should be 
necespry. I am truly sorry that he is not among us to take 
chafge of tho bill which he not long ago introduced With one of 
the most forcible and luminous speeches that I ever had the 
pleasure of hearing.^ His audience was small; but the few who 
formed that audience cannot have forgotten the effect which 
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his ai^uments and his eloquence produced. The ^misters had 
come down to resist his motio^: but their cohrage failed them: 
they hesitated: they conferred together: at last they consented 
that he should have leave to bring in his bill. Such, indeed, 
was the language which they held on that and on a subsequent 
occasion, that both my honourable and learned friend and 
myself gave them more credit than they deserved. We really 
believed that they had resolved to of^sr no opposition to a law 
which it was quite evident that they perceived to be just and 
beneficial. But we have been disappointed. It has been 
notified to us that the whole influence of the government is to 
be exerted against our bill. In suqh discouraging circumstances 
it is that I rise to move the second reading. 

Vet, Sir, I do not altogether despair of success. When I 
consider what strong, what irresistible reasons we have to urge, 
I can hardly think it possible that ^the? mandate of the most 
powerful administration can prevail against them. Nay, I 
should consider victory, not mferely g-s probable, but as certain, 
if I did not know how impel feet is the information which English 
gentlemen generally possess concerning Scot;ch questions. It 
is because I kifow this that k*think it my duty to depart from 
the ordinary practice, and, instead of simply moving the second 
reading, to explain at some length the principles on which this 
bill has been framed. 1 earnestly entreat those English members 
who were not so fortunate as to hear4,he speech of my honourable 
and learned friend, the member for Leith, to favour me with 
their attention. They will, I think, admit, that I have a right 
to be heard with indulgence. I have been sent to this House 
by a great city which was once a capital, the abode of a sovereign, 
the place where the estft.tes of a realm held their sittings. For 
the general good of the empire, Edinburgh descended from that 
high eminence. But, ceasing to be a political metropolis, she 
became an intellectual metropolis. For the loss of a oouit, of 
a privy council, of a parliament, she found compensating in thfe 
prdsperity and splendour of an university renowned to the 
farthest ends of th^r earth^as a school of physical and moral 
science. Ttiis hoble and beneficent institution is now threatened 
with ruin by the folly of the government, an^ by the violenoe 
of an ecclesiastical faction which is bent on persecution without 
having the. miserable excuse of fanaticism. Nor is it oni^ the 
University of Edinburgh that is in danger. In pleading for 
that university, I plead for all the great academical institutions 
of Scotland. The fate of all depends on the event of this debate ; 
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and, in the r^e of all, I demand the attention of every man 
who loves either learning or relimous liberty. 

Thfc first question which we have to consider is, whether the 
principles of the bill be sound. I believe that they are sound ; 
and I am quite confident that nobody who sits on the Treasury 
Bench will venture to pronounce them unsound. It does not 
lie in the mouths of the ministers to say that literary instruction 
and scientific instruction ^'e inseparably connected with religious 
instruction. It is not fc them to rail against godless colleges. 
It is not for them to talK with horror of the danger of suffering 
young men to listen to the lectures of an Arian professor of 
botany or of a popish professor of chemistry. They are them- 
selves at this moment setting up in Ireland a system exactly 
resembling the system which we wish to set up in Scotland. 
Only a few hours have elapsed since they were themselves labour- 
ing to prove that, in ai country in which a large proportion of 
those who require a liberal education are Dissenters from the 
Established Church, it is desirabfe that there should be schools 
without theological tests, '{“he right honourable baronet at 
the head of the government proposes that in the new colleges 
which he is establishing at Belfast Cork, Ijmerick, and Galway, 
the professorships shall be open to men of every creed : and he 
has strenuously defended that part of his plan against attacks 
from opposite quarters, against the attacks of zealous members 
of the Church of England, and of zealous members of the Church 
of Rome. Only the day before yesterday the honourable 
baronet the member for North Devon ’ ventured to suggest a 
test as unobjectionable as a test could well be. He would 
merely have required the professors to declare their general 
belief in the divine authority of the Old and New Testaments. 
But even this amendment the First Lord of the Treasury 
resisted, and 1 think quite rightly. He told us that it was quite 
unnecessary to institute an inquisition into the religious opinions 
oi people whose business was merely to teach secular knowledge, 
and that it was absurd to imagine that any man of learniag 
would disgrace and ruin himself by preaching infidelity from 
the Greek chair or the Mathematical chair. 

Some members of this House certainly held very different 
language: but their arguments made as little impression on 
her Majesty's. Ministers as on me. We were told with the 
utmost earnestness that secular knowledge, unaccompanied by 
a sound religious faith, and unsanctified by religious feeling, 

' Sir Thomas Acland. 
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Was not only useless^ but positively noxious, a to' the 
possessor, a curse to society, j feel the greaftst personal kind-> 
ness and respect for some gentlemen who hold this laiigQa^. 
But they must pardon me if I say that the proposition which 
they have so confidently laid down, however well it may sound 
in pious ears whib it is expressed in general terms, will appear, 
as soon as it is applied to the real concerns of life, to be too 
monstrous, too ludicrous, for grave rtfutation. Is it seriously 
meant that, if the captain of an Indianan is a Socinian, it would 
be better for himself, his crew, and his passengers, that he should 
not know how to use his quadrant and his chronometers? Is 
it seriously meant that, if a druggist is a Swedenborgian, it 
would b^ better for himself and his customers that he should 
not know the difference between Epsom salts and oxalic acid ? A 
hundred millions of the queen’s Asia^c subjects are Mahometans 
, and Pagans. Is it seriously meant tb(at k. is desirable that they 
should be as ignorant as the aboriginal inhabitants of New South 
Wales, that they should have^no a^nhabet, that they should 
have no arithmetic, that they shojild not know how to build a 
bridge, how to sink a well, how to irrigate a fi^d ? If it be true 
that secular Iftiowledge, un^nctified by true religion, is a 
po'?itive evil, all these consequences follow. Yet surely they 
are consequences from which every sane mind must recoil. It 
is a ^eat evil, no doubt, that a man should be*a heretic or an 
atheist. But I am quite at a loss to un^derstand how this evil 
is mitigated by his not knowing that the earth move’s round the 
sun, that by the help of a lever, a small power will lift a great 
- weight, that Virginia is a republic, or that Paris is the capital 
of France. 

On these grounds, Sk, I have cordially supported the Irish 
Collets Bill. But the principle of the Irish colleges and the 
principle of the bill which I^hold in my hand are exactly the 
■ same: and the House and the country have a right to know 
why the authors of the former bill are the opponents. of thft 
latter bill. One distinction there is, I admit, between Ireland 
and Scotland. It is 'true ftiat in Scotland there is no clamour 
against thev'union with England. It is tfue that in Scotland 
no demagogue can obtain applause and riches dy slandering and 
reviling the English people. It is true that in Scotland there 
is^ no traitor, who would dare to say that he regards the enemies 
of the.^state as his allies. In every extremity the Scottish nation 
wilFbo found faithful to the common cause of the empire. But 
\hcr Majesty’s Ministers will hardly, I think, venture to say 
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thiit this is their reason for refusing to Scotland the boon which 
they' propose to confer on Ireland. And yet, if this be not 
their reason, what reason can w3 find ? Observe how strictly 
analogous the cases are. You give it as a reason for establish- 
ing in Ireland colleges without tests that the Established Church 
of Ireland is the church of the minority. Unhappily it may well 
be doubted whether the Established Church of Scotland, too, 
be not now, thanks to yoi’r policy, the church of the minority. 
It is true that the member > of the Established Church of Scotland 
are about a half of the v. Hole population of Scotland ; and that 
the members of the Established Church of Ireland are not much 
more than a tenth of the whole population of Ireland. But the 
question now before us does not concern the whole population. 
It concerns only the class whfth requires academical education; 
and I do not hesitate to say that, in the class which requires 
academical education, in che class for the sake of which 
universities exist, the proportion of persons who do not belong 
to the Established Church is as great in Scotland as in Ireland. 
You tell us that sectarian education in Ireland is an evil. Is 
it less an evil in Scotland.^ You tell us that it is desirable that 
"the Protestant and the Roman Catholic should jtudy together 
at Cork. Is it less desirable that the son of an elder of tjie 
Established Church and the son of an elder of the Free Church 
should study together at Edinburgh? You tell us that it is 
,not reasonable to require from a professor of astronomy or 
sufgery in Connaught a declaration that he believes in the 
Gospels. On what ground, then, can you think it reasonable 
to require from every professor in Scotland a declaration that 
he approves of the Presbyterian form of church government? 
I defy you, with all your ingenuity, to find one argument, one 
rhetorical topic, against our bill which may not be used with 
equal effect against your own Irish Colleges Bill. 

• Is there any peculiarity in the academical system of Scotland 
\.hich makes these tests necessary? Certainly not. The 
academical system of Scotland has its peculiarities; but they 
are peculiarities which are not in harmony w'ith these tests, 
peculiarities which ja/ with these tests. It is an error to imagine 
that, by passing this bill, we shall establish a precedent which 
will lead to a change in the constitution of the Universities of 
Can^iidge and Oxford. Whether such a change be or be not 
desirable is a'question which must be decided on grounds quite 
distinct from those on which we rest our case. I entreat 
English gentlemen not to be misled by the word universijyr 
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That word means two different things on the two different sides 
of the Tweed. The academical authorities at CamBridge and 
Oxford stand in a parental ^relation to the student, ^hey 
undertake^ not merely to instruct him in philology, geometry, 
natural philosophy, but to form his religious opinions, and to 
watch over his morals. He is to be bred a churchman. At 
Cambridge, he cannot graduate, at Oxford, I believe, he cannot 
matriculate, without declaring hiiTi|elf a churchman. The 
college is a large family. An underj^aduate is lodged either 
within the gates, or in some private house licensed and regulated 
by the academical authorities. He is required to attend public 
worship according to the forms jof the Church of England 
several times every week. It is the duty of one officer to note 
the absence of young men from aivine service, of another to 
note their absence from the public table, of another to report 
those who return home at unse^spnably late hours. An 
academical police parade the streets at night to seize upon any 
unlucky reveller who may he found drunk or in bad company. 
There are punishments of \arious dJgrees for irregularities of 
conduct. Sometimes the offender Ifas to learn a chapter of 
the Greek Testj^ent; sometimes he is confin^jd to his college; 
soip,e times be is publicly reprimanded; for grave offences he 
is rusticated or expelled. Now, Sir, whether this system be 
good or bad, efficient or inefficient, I will ncft now inquire. 
This is evident; that religious tesl^ are perfectly in harmony 
with such a system. Christ Church and' King's CoKege under- 
take to instruct every young man who goes to them in the 
doctrines of the Church of England, and to see that he regularly 
attends the worship of the Church of England. Whether this 
ought to be so, I repeat, I will not now inquire: but, while 
it is so, nothing can be more reasonable than to require from 
the nifers of Christ Church and King's College some declaration 
that they are themselves meffibers of the Church of En^and. 

The character of the Scotch universities is altogether different! 
There you have no Cunctionaries resembling the vice-chai&ellors 
and proctors, the heads ofthouses, tutors and deans, whom I 
used to cajj, at *Cambridge. There is no thapel ; there is no 
academical authority entitled to ask a young hian whether 
goes to the parish church or the Quaker meetipg, to synagogue 
or to Aiass. With his moral conduct the university^ has nothing 
to do. The Principal and the whole Academical Senate cannot 
pul any restraint, or inflict any punishment, on a lad whom they 
may see lying dead drunk in the High Stfeet of Edinburgh. 
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In truths a student at a Scotch university is in a situation closely 
resembling that of a medical sjtudent in London. There axe 
great, numbers of youths in London who attend St. George’s: 
Hospital^ or St. Bartholomew's Hospital. One of these youths 
may also go to Albemarle Street to hear Mr. Faraday lecture on 
diemistry, or to Willis's rooms to hear Mr. Carlyle lecture on 
German literature. On the Sunday he goes perhaps to church, 
perhaps to the Roman Ca^ holic chapel, perhaps to the Tabernacle, 
perhaps nowhere. Nor^ of the gentlemen whose lectures he 
has attended during the week has the smallest right to tell him ' 
where he shall worship, or to punish him for gambling in hells, 
or tippling in cider cellars. Surely we must all feel that it would 
be the height of absurdity to require Mr. Faraday and Mr, 
Ckrlyle to subscribe a confession of faith before they lecture; 
and in what does their situation differ from the situation of 
the Scotch professor. y 

In the peculiar character of the Scotch universities, therefore, . 
I find a strong reason for the pas.*ing of this bill. I find a reason 
stronger still when 1 look the terms of the engagements 
which exist between the English and Scotch nations. 

Some gentlemen, 1 see, think that 1 am venturing on dangerous 
ground. We have been told, in confident tones, that, if we pass 
l^is bill, we shall commit a gross breach of public faith, we shall 
violate the Treaty of Union, and the Act of Security. With 
equal confidence, and with confidence much better grounded, 

I affirm that the Treaty of Union and the Act of Security not 
only do not oblige us to reject this bill, but do oblige us to pass 
this bill, or some bill nearly resembling this. 

This proposition seems to be regarded by the ministers as 
paradoxical: but 1 undertake to prove it by the plainest and 
fairest argument. I shall resort to no chicanery. If I did 
think that the safety of the commonwealth required that we 
should /iolate the Treaty of Union, I would violate it openly, 
and defend my conduct on the ground of necessity. It may, 
in an extreme case, be our duty to break our compacts. It 
never can be our duty to quibble them away. What I say 
is that the Treaty of Union, construed, not with the subtlety 
cf a pettifogger, but according to the spirit, binds us to pass 
this bill or some similar bill. 

By thei, Treaty of Union it was covenanted that no person 
should be a teacher or office-bearer in the Scotch universities 
who should not declare that he conformed to the worship and 
polity of the Established Church of Scotland. What church 
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was meant by the two contracting parties? Whft church was 
meant^ more especially, by tl^p party to the^side ot which we 
ought always to lean, I mean the weaJcer party? SurelJ^ the 
(diurch established in 1707, when the union took place. Is 
then, the Church of Scotland at the present moment constituted, 
on all points which the members of that church think essential, 
exactly as it was constituted in 1707? Most assuredly not. 

Every person who knows anything 4 f the ecclesiastical history 
of Scotland knows that, ever since tH^ Reformation, the great 
body of the Presbyterians of that country have held that con- 
gregations ought to have a share in the appointment of their 
ministers. This principle is laid down most distinctly in the 
First Book of Discipline, drawn up by John Knox. It is laid 
down, though not quite so strongly, in the Second Book of 
Discipline, drawn up by Andrew ^elville. And I beg gentle- 
men, English gentlemen, to observf^ that in Scotland this is 
not regarded as a matter of mere expediency. All staunch 
Presbyteitans think that tht flock i? entitled, jure dtvtno, to a 
voice in the appointment of the pfistor, and that to force a 
pastor on a parish to which he is unacceptab^ is a sin as much 
forbidden by fSie Word of God as idolatry or perjury. I am 
qu'ite sure that 1 do not exaggerate when I say that the highest 
of our high churchmen at Oxford cannot attach more importance 
*to episcopal government and episcopal ordination than many 
thousands of Scotchmen, shrewd men,^ respectable men, men 
who fear God and honour the queen, attach to this^ right of the 
people. 

When, at the time of the Revolution, the Presbyterian worship 
and discipline were established in Scotland, the question of 
patronage was settled a compromise, which was far indeed 
fronu^tisfying men of extreme opinions, but which was generally 
accepted. An Act, passed ^t Edinburgh, in 1690, transferred 
what we should call in England the advowsons fromf the old 
patrons to parocl)ial councils, composed of the eldera ^nd tlie 
Piotestant landowners. This system, however imperfect it 
might appear to such righi Covenanters as Davie Deans and 
Gifted Qil€llan, worked satisfactorily; and ^e Scotch nation 
seems to have l^en contented with its ecclesiastical polity wh^n 
the treaty of Union was concluded. By that? treaty the ecclesi- 
astical polity of Scotland was declared to bt unaltesable. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more clear than that the parliament 
of Great Britain was bound by the most sacred obligations not 
to revive those rights of patronage whicl^ the parliament of 
Scotland had abolished. • 
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But^ gir^ the union had not lasted five years when our 
ancestors were ^ilty of a grea| violation of public faith. The 
hisfbry of that great fault and of its consequences is full of 
interest and instruction. The wrong was committed hastily, 
and with contumelious levity. The offenders were doubtless 
far from foreseeing that their offence would be visited on the 
third and fourth generation ; that we should be paying in 1845 
the penalty of wlmt thg^ did in 1712. 

In 1712, Sir, the Wjfigs, who were the chief authors of the 
union, had been driven from power. The prosecution of 
Sacheverell had made them odious to the nation. The general 
election of 1710 had gone Jigainst them. Tory statesmen were 
in office. Tory squires formed more than five-sixths of this 
House. The party which was uppermost thought that England 
had, in 1707, made a bad ]pargain, a bargain so bad that it could 
hardly be considered»a% binding. The guarantee so solemnly 
given to the Church of Scotland was a subject of loud and 
bitter complaint. The ipinistrt-s hated the church ^uch; and 
their chief supporters, th^ country gentlemen and country 
clergymen of Ejjigland, hated it still more. Numerous petty 
insults were offered to the opinions, or, if you*please, the ore- 
judices of the Presbyterians. At length it was determined to 
‘ go further, and to restore to the old patrons those rights which 
had been taken away in 1690. A bill was brought into this 
House, the history of which you may trace in our Journals. 
Some of the entries are very significant. In spite of all remon- 
strances the Tory majority would not hear of delay. The Whig 
minority struggled hard, appealed to the Act of Union and the 
Act of Security, and insisted on having both those Acts read 
at the table. The bill passed this Hdlise, however, before the 
people of Scotland knew that it had been brought in. For there 
were then neither reporters nor r^lroads; and intelligence from 
Westminster was longer in travelling to Cambridge than it now 
•is in Ravelling to Aberdeen. The bill was iij the House of 1 -ords 
before the Church of Scotland could make her voice heird. 
Then came a petition from a cOmmittee appointed by the 
General Assembly to watch over the interests of ftligion while 
4 he General A&embly itself was not sitting. The first name 
attached to that petition is the name of Principal Carstairs, a 
man* who had stood high in the esteem and favour of William 
the Third, and who had borne a chief part in establishing the 
Presbyterian Church in Scotland. Carstairs and his colleagues 
appealed to the J(ct of Union, and implored the peers not to 
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violate that Act. But party spirit ran high; pul^lic^faith was 
disregarded: patronage was restored. To that breach of the 
Treaty of Union are to be directly ascribed all the schisms*that 
have since rent the Church of Scotland. 

I will not detain the House by giving a minute account of 
those schisms. It is enough to say that the law of patronage 
produced, first the secession of 1733 and the establishment of 
the Associate Synod, then the secessito of 1752 and the estab- 
lishment of the Relief Synod, and fin^y the great secession of 
1843, establishment of the Free Church. Only two 

years have elapsed since we saw, with mingled admiration and 
pity, a spectacle worthy of the belt ages of the church. Four 
hundred and seventy ministers resigned their stipends, quitted 
their manses, and went forth committing themselves, their 
wives, their children, to the care of JProvidence. Their congre- 
gations followed them by thousandf^ and listened eagerly to 
the Word of Life in tents, in barns, or on those hills and moors 
where the* stubborn Presbyterians of a former generation had 
j>rayed and sung their psalms in defi^ce of the boot of Lauder- 
dale and of the sword of Dundee. The ric|[i gave largely of 
their riches. The poor contributed with the spirit of her who 
pu\ her two mites into the treasury of Jerusalem. Meanwhile^ 
in all the churches of large towns, of whole counties, the estab- 
lished clergy were preaching to empty benches. And of these 
secessions every one may be distinctly traced to that violation 
of the Treaty of Union which was committed in 1712. 

This, Sir, is the true history of dissent in Scotland : and, this 
being so, how can any man have the front to invoke the Treaty 
of Union and the Act of Security against those who are devotedly 
attached to that systeifi which the Treaty of Union and the Act 
of Security were designed to protect, and who are seceders only 
because the Treaty of Unioi\.and the Act of Secui ity have been 
infringed? I implore gentlemen to reflect on the manner in 
which they and ^eir fathers have acted towards thCj.Scotch 
Pf esbyterians. First *you bind yourselves by the most solemn 
obligations to maintain uifaltered their church as it was con- 
stituted iif 1707. Five years later you alter the constitution 
of th^ir church in a point regarded by them'as essential. Ifei 
consequence of your breach of faith secession after secession 
takes place, till at length the church of the state ceases' to be 
the church of the people. Then you begin to be squeamish. 
Then those articles of the Treaty of l)nion which, when they 
really were obligatory, you outrageously violated, now when 
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they are no linger obligatory, now when it is no longer in your 
power to observ^them accordiim to the spirit, are represented 
as iir^iolable. You 6rst, by breaking your word, turn hundreds 
of thousands of churchmen into Dissenters; and then you 
punish them for being Dissenters, because, forsooth, you never 
break your word. If your consciences really are so tender, why 
do you not repeal the Act of 1712? Why do you not put the 
Church of Scotland back into the same situation in wluch she 
was in 1707. We havwhad occasion more than once in the 
course of this session to admire the casuistical skill of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. But I must say that even their scruple 
about slave-grown sugar, though that scruple is the laughing- 
stock of all Europe and all America, is respectable when com- 
pared with their scruple about the Treaty of Union. Is there 
the slightest doubt that every compact ought to be construed 
according to the sense in which it was understood by those who 
made it? And is there the slightest doubt as to the sense in 
which the compact betwegn England and Scotland was under- 
stood by those who made it ? Suppose that we could call up 
from their graves^the Presbyterian divines who then sate in the 
General Assembly. Suppose th«^ we could cail up Carstairs; 
that we could call up Boston, the author of the Fourfold St(Xle; 
that we could relate to them the history of the ecclesiastical 
revolutions whi?h have, since their time, taken place in Scotland ; 
and that we could then ask#them, “ Is the Established Church, 
or is the Ffee Church,* identical with the church which existed 
at the time of the union? ” Is it not quite certain what their 
answer would be ? They would say, “ Our church, the church 
which you promised to maintain unalterable, was not the church 
which you protect, but the church wliich you oppress. Our 
church was the church of Chalmers and Brewster, nqf. the 
church of Bryce and Muir.” ^ 

It^s tPue, Sir, that the Presbyterian Dissenters are not the only 
Cissen^rs whom this bill will relieve. By the law, as it now 
stands, all persons who refuse to declare their approbation of the 
synodical polity, that is to say, all pBrsons who refuse to declare 
that they consider episcopal government and episcopal ordina- 
tion as, at leasl^ matters altogether indifferent, are incapable 
of holding academical office in Scotland. Now, Sir, will any 
gentlAnan who loves the Church of England vote for maintaining 
this law ? If, indeed, he were bound by public faith to maintain 
this law, I admit that he would have no choice. But I have 
proved, unless 1 gre&tly deceive myself, that he is not bound by 
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public faith to maintain this law? Can he then cc^cijpntiously 
support' the ministers to-night^ If he vote#' with them, he 
votes for persecuting what he himself believes to be the tr^th. 
He holds out to the members of his own church lures to tempt 
them to renounce that church, and to join themselves to a church 
which he considers as less pure. We may differ as to the pro- 
priety of imposing penalties and disabilities on heretics. But 
surely we shall agree in thinking that wetought not to punish men 
for orthodoxy. \ 

I know. Sir, that there are many gentlemen who dislike 
innovation merely as innovation, and would be glad always 
to keep things as they are now. E>ven to this class of persons 
I will venture to appeal. I assure them that we are not the in- 
novators. I assure them that our object is to keep things as 
they are and as they have long beenr In form, I own, we are 
proposing a change; but in truth w^ a&e resisting a change. 
The question really is, not whether we shall remove old tests, 
but whether we shall impose ne^ ones, The law which we seek 
to repeal has long been obsolete jSo completely have the 
tests been disused, that only the other day, tjie right honour- 
able baronet, tMe Secretary for the Home Department, when 
spedking in favour of the Irish Colleges Bill, told us that the 
government was not making a rash experiment. “ Our plan,** 
he said, ** has already been tried at Edinburgh and has succeeded. 
At Edinburgh the tests have been disused pear a hundred years.*' 
As to Glasgow the gentlemen opposite can give us full informa- 
tion from their own experience. For there are at least three 
members of the cabinet who have been Lords Rectors; the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the Secretaries for the Home 
Department and the C6lonial Department. They never took 
the teat. They probably would not have taken it ; for they are 
all Episcopalians. In fact, tbey belong to the very class which 
the test was especially meant to exclude. The test Was •not 
meant to exclude ^esbyterian Dissenters ; for the Preib]fteriarf 
Chtirch was not yet rpnt by any serious schism. Nor was the 
test meant to exclude the^oman Catholics; for against the 
Roman Catiiolics there was already abundant security. The 
ProtestaAt Episcopalian was the enemy against whom it wa^ 
in 1707, thought peculiarly necessary to take precautions. That 
those precautions have long been disused the three membevs of 
the cabinet whom I mentioned can certify. 

On a sudden the law, which had long sle^t a deep sleep, has 
been awakened, stirred up, and put into vigorous action. These 
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o&olete^ tests are now, it seems, to be exacted with severity. 
And why iSimpfy because an event has taken place 'whi^ 
them ten times as unjust^d oppressive ^ they would 
have been formerly. They were not required while the Estab- 
lished Church was the church of the majority. They are to be 
required solely because a secession has taken place which h^ 
made the Established Church the church of the minority. While 
they could have done little mischief they were suffered to lie 
neglected. They are now to be used, because a time has come 
at which they cannot bemused without fatal consequences. 

It is impossible for me to speak without indignation of those 
who have taken the lead ii> the work of persecution. Yet I 
must give them credit for courage. They have selected as their^ 
object of attack no less a man than Sir David Brewster, Principal 
of the University of Saint Andrews. I hold in my hand the 
libel, as it is technicaHy called, in which a presbytery of the 
Established Church demAds that Sir David, for the crime of 
adhering to that ecclesiastical polity which was guaranteed to 
his country by the Act ot* Union, shall be “ removed from his 
office, and visited with surfi other censure cr punishment as the 
laws of the churci! enjoin, for the^lory of God, the safety of the 
church, and the prosperity of the university, and to deter others 
holding the same important office from committing the like 
offence in all tftne coming, •but that others may hear and fear 
the danger and detriment of following divisive courses.” Yes; 
for the glory of God, tWe safety of the church, and the prosperity 
of the university. What right. Sir, have the authors of such 
an instrument as this to raise their voices against the insolence 
and intolerance of the Vatican? The glory of God! As to 
that, I will only say that this is not th% first occasion on which 
the glory of God has been made a pretext for the injustice of 
man. The safety of the church ! ^Sir, if, which God forbid, that 
chui^h f s really possessed by the evil spirit which actuates this 
presbytery; if that church, having recently lost hundreds of 
able rffinisters and hundreds of thousands bf devout hearts, 
shall, instead of endeavouring, by meekness, and by redoubled 
diligence, to regain •those whom she has estranged* give them 
aew provocatioil^; if she shall sharpen against them an old law 
the edge of whicji has long rusted off, and which, when it was 
first; ftiade, \^as made not for her defence, but for theirs; then 
I pronounce* the days of that church numbered. As to the 
prosperity of the university, is there a comer of Europe where 
men of science will ftot laugh when they hear that the prosp^ty 
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of the University of Saint Andrews is to be proipoted by ex- 
pelling'Sir David Brewster on account of a thedlogi&l^uabble? 
The professors of Edinburgh know better than this presbytery 
how the prosperity of a seat of learning is to be promoted . There 
the Academic Senate is almost unanimous in favour of the 
bill. And indeed it is quite certain that^ unless this bill, or some 
similar bill, be passed, a new college will soon be founded and 
endowed with that munificence of which the history of the Free 
Church furnishes so many examples. Wrom the day on which 
such an university arises, the old universities must decline. 
Now, they are practically national, and not sectarian, institu- 
tions. And yet, even now, the emoluments of a professorship 
are so mi ch smaller than those which ability and industry can 
obtain in other ways, that it is difficult to find eminent men to 
fill the chairs. And if there be this d^ficulty now, when students 
of all religious persuasions attend the^leo^.ures, what is likely to 
happen when all the members of theVree Church go elsewhere 
for mstruction? If there be this difficulty when you have all 
the world to choose professors frqm, what is likely to happen 
when your choice is narrowed to less than one-half of Scotland? 
As the professonships become poorer, the professors will become 
less?' competent. As the professors become less competent, 
the classes will become thinner As the classes become thinner, 
the professorships will again become poorer. The decline will 
become rapid and headlong. In a rhort time, the lectures will 
be delivered to empty rooms; the grass will grow in*the courts; 
and men not fit to be village dominies will occupy the chairs 
of Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, of Reid and Black, of 
Playfair and Jamieson. ^ 

How do her Majesty^t Ministers like such a prospect as this ! 
Alrea^ they have, whether by their fault or their misfortune 
I will not now inquire, sccuj^ed for themselves an unenviable 
place in the history of Scotland. Their names are already in- 
separably associated with the disruption of her church. Ard 
th^e names to be as inseparably associated with the ruin^ of her 
universities? ^ 

If the government were consistent in erroi^ some respect might 
be mingled with our disapprobation. But a g<#vernment which 
is guided by no principle; a government which, on the gravest ^ 
questions, does not know its own mind twenty-four hgurs 
together; a government which is against tests at Cork, and for 
tests at Glasgow, against tests at Belfast, and for tests at 
Edmbaigh, against tests on the Monday/ for them on the 
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Wednesd|y^ gainst them again on the Thursday — ^how can such 
a government cdbimand esteeni or confidence? How 6an the 
minlisters wonder that their uncertain and capricious liberality 
fails to obtain the applause o-f the liberal party? What right 
have they to complain* if they lose the confidence of half the 
nation without gaining the confidence of the other half? 

But I do not speak to the government. I speak to the House, 

I appeal to those who, on Monday last, voted with the ministers 
against the test propose/ by the honourable baronet the member 
for North Devon. I know what is due to party ties. But there 
is a mire so black and so deep that no leader has a right to drag 
his followers through it. ft is only forty-eight hours since ^ 
honourable gentlemen were brought down to the House to vote 
against requiring the professors in the Irish colleges to make 
a declaration of belief in tjie Gospel ; and now the same gentle- 
men are expected to cwny down and to vote that no man shall 
be a professor in a Scottish college who does not declare himself 
a Calvinist and a Presb^teriaif. Flagrant as is the injustice 
with which the ministers hav^p on this occasion treated Scotland, 
the injustice wit^ which they have treated their own supporters 
is more flagrant still. I call on #11 who voted trith the govern- 
ment on Monday to consider whether they can consistently tind 
honourably vote with the government to-night: I call on all 
members of the Church of England to ponder well before they 
make it penal to be a^member of the Church of England ; and, 
lastly, I call on every man of every sect and party who loves 
science and letters, who is solicitous for the public tranquillity, 
who respects the public faith, to stand by us in this our hard 
struggle to avert the ruin which threatens the universities of 
Scoriand. I move that this bill be no^f read a second time. 
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Delivered at Edinburgh on December 2, 1845 

The following Speech was delivered at a public^^eeting held at Edinburgh 
on the second of December, 1845, for the purpose of petitioning her 
Majesty to open the ports of the United Kingdom for the free admission 
of com and other food. 

u 

My Lord Provost and Gentlemen^ — You will, I hope, believe 
that I am deeply sensible of the kindness with which you have 
received me. I only beg that yoUj.will continue to extend 
your indulgence to me, if it should hap^ncthat my voice should 
fail me in the attempt to address you. I have thought it my 
duty to obey your summons, the«ugh f am hardly equal to the 
exertion of public speaking, and though I am so situated that 
I can pass only a few hours among you. B^t it seemed to 
me that this was«not an ordina|[v meeting or an ordinary crisis. 
It se!bmed to me that a great era had arrived, and that, at such 
a conjunction, you were entitled to know the opinions and inten- 
tions of one who has the honour of being your representative. 

With respect to the past, gentlemen, I have perhaps a little 
to explain, but certainly nothing to repent or to retract. My 
opinions, from the day on which I entered public life, have never 
varied. I have always considered the principle of protection 
of agriculture as a vicious principle. I have always thought 
that this vicious principk: took, in the Act of 1815, in the Act 
of 1828^ and in the Act of 1842, a singularly vicious form. This 
I declared twelve years ago, «when 1 stood for Leeds; this 1 
declared in May 1839, when I first presented myself before you ; 
and when, a few months later. Lord Melbourne invited ^tie to ‘ 
become a member of his government, 1 distinctly told him that, 
in office or out of office, I mlist vote for the total repeal of the 
com laws, v 

But in the year 1841 a very peculiar crisis Strived. There^ 
was reason to hope that it might be possible to effect a com- 
promise, which would not indeed wholly remove the evils 
inseparable from a system of protection, but which would 
greatly mitigate them. There were some circumstances in the 
financial situation of the country which led those who were then 
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the advisers the crown to hope that they might be able to get 
rid of the sliding^cale^ and to substitute for it a moderate fixed 
duty* We proposed a duty of eigKt shillings a quarter on wheat. 
The parliament refused even to consider our plan. Her Majesty 
appealed to the people. I presented myself before you; and 
you will bear me witness that I disguised nothing. I said, “ I 
am for a perfectly free trade in corn: but think that, situated 
as we are, we should do well to consent to a compromise. If you 
return me to parliament/l shall vote for the eight shilling duty. 
It is for you to determine whether, on those terms, you will 
return me or not.” You agreed with me. You sent me back 
to the House of Commons oh the distinct understanding that I 
was to vote for the plan proposed by the government of which 
I was a member. As soon as the new parliament met, a change 
of administration took pla^e. But it seemed to me that it was 
my duty to support, wheyiut of place, that proposition to which 
I had been a party when I was in place. I therefore did not 
think myself justified in noting for a perfectly free^ trade, till 
parliament had decided aea^st our fixed duty, and in favour 
of Sir Robert Pe^'s new sliding scale. As soon as that decision 
had been pronounced, 1 conceiv^ that I was fto longer bound 
by the terms of the compromise which I had, with many fhis- 
givings, consenjted to offer jto the agriculturists, and which the 
agriculturists had refused to accept. I have ever since voted 
in favour of every motion •which has been made for the total 
abolition of the duties on com. 

There has been, it is true, some difference of opinion between 
me and some of you. We belonged to the same camp; but we 
did not quite agree as to the mode of carrying on the war. 1 
saw the immense strength of the interests which were arrayed 
against us. I saw that the corn monopoly would last fcr ever 
if those who defended it were united, while those who assailed 
it W^r^divided. I saw that many men of distinguished abilities 
and pjitriotism, such men as Lord John Ri^sell, Lord Howick, 
Lord Morpeth, were unwilling to relinquish all hope thatifthe 
question might be settled by a ceftnpromise such as had been 
proposed in i8ai. *[t seemed to me that the help^f such men 
%as indispensaole to us, and that, if we drove from us such 
valuable allies, •we should be unable to contend against the 
common enemy. Some of you thought that I was timorous, and 
others that I was misled by party spirit or by personal friend- 
ship. I still think that 1 judged rightly. But I will not now 
argue the question* It has been set at rest for ever, and in the 
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best possible way. It is not necessary for us to consider what 
relations we ought to maintain with the parf^ which is for a 
moderate fixed duty. That paAy has disappeared. Tin)e,lind 
reflection, and discussion, have produced their natural effect 
on minds eminently intelligent and candid. No intermediate 
shades of opinion are now left. There is no twilight. The 
light has been divided from the darkness. Two parties are 
ranged in battle array against each other. There is the standard 
of monopoly. Here is the standard of\[ree trade; and by the 
standard of free trade I pledge myself to stand firmly. 

Gentlemen, a resolution has been put into my hands which 1 
shall move with the greatest pleasure. That resolution sets 
forth in emphatic language a truth of the highest importance, 
namely, »hat the present corn laws press with especial severity 
on the ^oor. There was a time, geptlemen, when politicians 
were not ashamed to defend the corn la^s merely as contrivances 
for putting the money of the many into the pockets of the few. 
We must,-HBo these men rea.soned, — ha^ve a powerful and opulent 
class of grandees: that we may ha^{e such grandees, the rent of 
land must be kept up : and that the rent of landpnay be kept up, 
the price of bread must be kepj up. There may still be people 
who^think thus: but they wisely keep their thoughts to them- 
selves. Nobody now ventures to say m public that ten thousand 
families ought to be put on short allowance of foocl in order that 
one man may have a fine stud and » fine picture gallery. Our 
monopolists have changed their ground. I'hey have Ibandoned 
their old argument for a new argument much less invidious, but, 

I think, rather more absurd. They have turned philanthropists. 
Their hearts bleed for the misery of the poor labouring man. 
They constantly tell us that the cry against the corn laws has 
been r^sed by capitalists; that the capitalist wishes to enrich 
himself at the expense both pf the landed gentry and of the 
working people ; that eveiy reduction of the price of food must 
be followed by a reduction of the wages of labour; and t^at, if* 
bread should cost only half what it now costs, the peasant and 
the artisan would be sunk wretchedness and degiadation, 
and the onlyc gainers would be the millown^rs and the money 
changers. It is not only by landowners, it is notVnly by Tories,* 
that this nonsense has been talked. W’e have heard it from men 
of a very different class, from demagogues who wish to keepAip 
the com laws, merely in order that the corn laws may make the 
people miserable, and that misery may make the people turbu- 
lent. You know how assiduously those enemies of all order and 
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all property have laboured to deceive the working man into a 
belief thaS cneap^read would be a curse to him. Nor have they 
always laboured in vain. You jfemember that once, even in this 
great and enlightened city, a public meeting called to consider 
the corn laws was disturbed by a deluded populace. Now, for 
my own part, whenever I hear bigots who are opposed to all 
reform, and anarchists who are bent on universal destruction, 
join in the same cry, I feel certain that it is an absurd and mis- 
chievous cry ; and sure^ never was there a cry so absurd and 
mischievous as this cry against cheap loaves. It seems strange 
that Conservatives, people who profess to hold new theories in 
abhorrence, people who arealways talkii^ about the wisdom of 
our ancestors, should insist on our receiving as an undoubted 
truth a strange paradox never heard of from the creation of the 
world till the nineteenth century. Begin with the most ancient 
book extant, the Boolfk ol Genesis, and come down to the parlia- 
mentary debates of 1815; and I will venture to say that you 
will find that, on this pmnt, tke party which effects profound 
reverence for antiquity and prescription has against it the 
unanimous voice of thiAy-three centuries. If there be any- 
thing in which afl peoples, natioiu, and languages, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, have agreed, ilfhas 
been this, that the dearness of food is a great evil to the poor. 
Surely, the arguments whi(h are to counterbalance such a mass 
of authority ought to be weighty. What then are those argu- 
ments ? / know of (Ally one. If any gentleman is acquainted 
with any other, I wish that he would communicate it to us; 
and I will engage that he shall have a fair and full hearing. 
The only argument that I know of is this, that there are some 
countries in the world where food is oheaper than in England, 
and where the people are more miserable than in Epgland. 
Bengal has been mentioned. Bi^t Poland is the favourite case. 
Whenever we ask why there should not be a free trade in com 
• between the Vistula and the Thames, the answer is, “ Do you , 
wish our labourers to be reduced to the condition of »the 
peasants of the Vistula? ” Wa# such reasoning ever heard 
before? See how teadily it may be turned against those who 
^se it. Corn 1# cheaper at Cincinnati than heie; but the wages 
of the labourer are much higher at Cincinnati than here: there- 
fore? the lo)yer the price of food, the higher the wages will be. 
This reasoning is just as good as the reasoning of our adversaries: 
that is to say, it is good for nothing. It is not one single cause 
that makes natiods either prosperous or miserable. No friend 
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of free trade is such an idiot as to say that free trade is the only 
valuable thing in the world ; that religion, geverAm^nt, police, 
education, the administratioii of justice, public expenditure, 
foreign relations, have nothing whatever to do with the well- 
being of nations; that people sunk in superstition, slavery, bar- 
barism, must be happy if they have only cheap food. Iliese 
gentlemen take the most unfortunate country in the world, a 
country which, while it had an independent government, had 
the very worst of independent governments; the sovereign a 
mere phantom; the nobles defying him and quarrelling with 
each other; the great body of the population in a state of servi- 
tude; no middle class; no manufcictures ; scarcely any trade, 
and that in the hands of Jew pedlars. Such was Poland while 
it was L separate kingdom. But foreign invaders came down 
upon it. It was conquered: it was reconquered: it was parti- 
tioned: it was repartitioned: it is Aow^nder a government of 
which I will not trust myself to speal. This is the country to 
which thege gentlemen go to, study the effect of low prices. 
When they wish to ascertain the effect of high prices, they take 
our own country; a country whiAi has been during many 
generations th^ best governed in Europe; •a country where 
pessonal slavery has been unknown during ages; a country 
which enjoys the blessings of a pure religion, of freedom, of 
order; a country long secured by *the sea agaffist invasion; a 
country in which the oldest man Hying has never seen a foreign 
flag except as a trophy. Between thfese two cc^ntries our 
political philosophers institute a comparison. They find the 
Briton better off than the Pole; and they immediately come to 
the conclusion that the Briton is so well off because his bread is 
dear, and the Pole so i]J[ off because his bread is cheap. Why, 
is there a single good which in this way I could not prove to be an 
evil, or a single evil which I could not prove to be a good ? Take 
lameness. I will prove that 'it is the best thing in the worid to 
be lame; for I can show you men who are lame, and yet mucPi 
happier than man^ men who have the full use of their tegs. I 
will prove health to^ be a calamity. For 1 can easily find you 
people in ejs^cellent health whose fortunes‘have been wrecked, 
whose character has been blasted, and who bA more wretched 
than many invalids. But is that the way in which any man of 
common sense reasons? No; the question is: \yould n6t the 
lame man be happier if you restored to him the use of his limbs? 
Would not the healthy man be more wretched if he had gout 
and rheumatism in addition to all his other calamities? Would 
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not the En^ishman be better off if food were as cheap here as in 
Poland?^ WouM not the Pole be more miserable if food were 
as dear in Poland as here? More miserable indeed he would 
not long be: for he would be dead in a month. 

It is evident that the true way of determining the question 
which we are considering^ is to compare the state of a society 
when food is cheap with the state of that same society when 
food is dear; and this is a comparison which we can very easily 
make. We have only/:o recall to our memory what we have 
ourselves seen within the last ten years. Take the year 1835. 
Food was cheap then; and the capitalist prospered greatly. 
But was the labouring man miserable? On the contrary, it is 
notorious that work was plentiful, that wages were high, that 
the common people were thriving and contented. Then came 
a change like that in Pharaoh's dream. The thin ears had 
blighted the full ears t the lean kine had devoured the fat kine; 
the days of plenty were over; and the days of dearth had 
arrived. In 1841 the ca^italiat was doubtless distressed. But 
will anybody tell me that the capitalist was the only sufferer, 
or the chief sufferer? Ifave we forgotten what was the condi- 
tion of the wording people in Jhat unhappy year? So visible 
was the ipisery of the manufacturing towns that a man of aensi- 
bility could hardly bear to pass through them. Everywhere he 
found filth ahd nakedneSs, and plaintive voices, and wasted 
forms, and haggard faces. Politicians who had never been 
thought aflarmists bd^an to tremble for the very foundations of 
society. First the mills were put on short time. Then they ceased 
to work at all. Then went to pledge the scanty property of the 
artisan: first his little luxuries, then his comforts, then his 
necessaries. The hovels were stripped till they were as bare as 
the wigwam of a Dogribbed Indian. Alone, amidst the^eneral 
misery, the shop with the three golden balls prospered, and was 
crammed from cellar to garret with the clocks, and the tables, 
and ^he kettles, and the blankets, and the bibles of the poor. ^ 
l|reifember well the effect which was profluced in Londoq by * 
the unwonted sight of the huge pieties of cannon which were going 
northward to ovefiawe the starving population af Lancashire. 
These evil da]^ piassed away. Since tlmt time we have again 
had cheap bread. The capitalist has been a gainer. It was fit 
that he should be a gainer. But has he been the only gainer? 
Will those who are always telling us that the Polish labourer is 
worse off than the English labourer venture to tell us that the 
English labourer ^as worse off in 1844 ^ ^ Have we 
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not everywhere seen the goods of the poor coming baek from: the 
magazine of the pawnbroker? Have we not ceen^in^che house 
of the working man, in his clothing, in his very looks as he passed 
us in the streets, that he was a happier being ? As to his pleasures^ 
and especially as to the most innocent, the most salutary, of his 
pleasures, ask your own most intelligent and useful fellow citizen 
Mr. Robert Chambers what sale popular books had in the year 
1841, and what sale they had last year. I am assured that, in 
one week of 1845, the sums paid in wkges within twenty miles 
of Manchester exceeded by a million and a half the sums paid in 
the corresponding week of 1841. 

Gentlemen, both the capitalist ^nd the labourer have been 
|;ainers, as they ought to imve been gainers, by the diminution 
m the price of bread. But there is a third party, which ought 
not to have gained by that diminution, and yet has gained very 
greatly by it; and that party is her*Maj^sty’s present govern- 
ment. It is for the interest of rulers Aiat those whom they rule 
should be prosperous. But thci prosperity which we have lately 
enjoyed was a prosperity foE which wfe were not indebted to our 
rulers. It came in spite of them. It ilas produced by the cheap* 
ness of that wlpch they had laboured to ren&er dear. Under 
pretence of making us indepenefent of foreign supply, they have 
established a system which makes us dependent in the .worst 
possible way. As my valued friertd> the Lord Provost, ^ has 
justly said, there is a mutual dependence among nations of which 
we cannot get rid. That Providence has Assigned different pro- 
ductions to different climates is a truth with which everybody 
is familar. But this is not all. Even in the same climate differ- 
ent productibns belong to different stages of civilisation. As 
one latitude is favourable to the vine and another to the sugar 
cane, ^o there is, in the same latitude, a state of society in 
which it is desirable that the indust^ of men should be almost 
entirely directed towards tHe cultivation of the earth, cand 
another state of society in which it is desirable that^a larg^ 
papt of the populdtion should be employed in manufaltures. 
No dependence can be conoeived more natural, more salutary, 
more free f^pm everything like degradatien than the mutual 
dependence which exists between a nation whiih has a boundf 
less extent of fertile land, and a nation whi^h has a bound- 
less command of machinery; between a nation, whose 
ness is to turn deserts into corn fields, and a nation whose 
business is to increase tenfold by ingenious processes the value 
> Mr. Adam Black. 
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of the fleece and of the rude iron ore. Even if that depen- 
dence wefe ress beneficial than it is, we must submit to it; for 
it i» inevitable. Make what la^s we will, we must be depen- 
dent on other countries for a large part of our food. That 
point was decided when England ceased to be an exporting 
country. For, gentlemen, it is demonstrable that none but a 
country which ordinarily exports food can be independent of 
foreign supplies. If a manufacturer determines to produce ten 
thousand pair of stockijigs, he will produce the ten thousand, 
and neither more nor less. But an agriculturist cannot deter- 
mine that he will produce ten thousand quarters of corn, and 
neither more nor less. Thaiihe may be sure of having ten thou- 
sand quarters in a bad year, he must sow such a quantity of land 
that he will have much more than ten thousand in a good year. 
It is evident that, if our isknd does not in ordinary years pro- 
duce many more quaijers than we want, it will in bad years 
produce fewer quarters tlmn we want And it is equally evident 
that our cultivators will not produce more quarters of corn than 
we want, unless they can export the surplus at a profit. Nobody 
ventures to tell us that GVcat Britain can be ordinarily an ex- 
porting country. It follows tha| we must be dependent; and 
the only question is, Which is the best mode of dependerite 
That question it is not difficult to answer. Go to Lancashire; 
see that multitude of cities* some of them equal in size to the 
capitals of large kmgdonvs. Look at the warehouses, the 
machinery,* the canalsj the railways, the docks. See the stir of 
that hive of human beings busily employed in making, packing, 
conveying stuffs which are to he worn in Canada and Caffraria, 
in Chill and Java. You naturally ask, How is this immense 
jxipulation, collected on an area which* will not yield food for 
one tenth part of them, to be nourished ? But change thc^cene. 
Go beyond the Ohio, and there yyu will see another species of 
industry, equally extensive and equally flourishing. You will 
See the wilderness receding fast before the advancing tide of life 
and ci^lisation, vast harvests waving round tlic black stiimp5*of 
W'hat a few months ago was a pathless forest, and cottages, 
barns, mills, rising aSnidst the haunts of the wolf and the bear. 
Here is more thjfh enough corn to feed the artisans of our thickly 
peopled island ; and most gladly would the grower of that com 
excl^^ge it fgr a Sheffield knife, a Birmingham spoon, a warm 
coat of Leeds woollen cloth, a light dress of Manchester cotton. 
But this exchange our rulers prohibit. They say to our manu- 
facturing population, “ You would willingly weave clothes for 
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the people of America^ and they would gladly sow wheat for 
you; but we prohibit this intercourse. Wewcoildcfan both 
your looms and their ploughs to<nnaction. We will compel you 
to pay a high price for a stinted meal. We will compel those 
who would gladly be your puiyeyors and your customers to be 
your rivals. We will compel them to turn manufacturers in 
self-defence; and when, in close imitation of us, they impose high 
duties on British goods for the protection of their own produce, 
we will, in our speeches and despatch))^, express wonder and 
^ pity at their strange ignorance of political economy.'* 

Such has been the policy of her Majesty’s Ministers ; but it 
has not yet been fairly brought to the trial. Good harvests 
have prevented bad laws from producing their full effect. The 
government has had a run of luck ; and vulgar observers have 
mistaken luck for wisdom. But such runs of luck do not last 
for ever. Providence will not always sfnd the rain and the 
sunshine just at such a time and in su\::h a quantity as to save 
the reputation of shortsighted statesmen. There is too much 
reason to believe that evil days are approaching. On such a 
subject it is a sacred duty to avoid e!staggeration ; and 1 shall 
do so. I observe' that the writers, — wretched Writers they are, 
— ^who defend the present administration, assert that there is 
no probability of a considerable rise in the price of provisions, 
and that the Whigs and the Anti-Cdrn-Law League are busily 
engaged in circulating false reports fpr the vile purpose of rais- 
ing a panic. Now, gentlemen, it shall ndt be in the* power of 
anybody to throw any such imputation on me; for I shall 
describe our prospects in the words of the ministers themselves. 
1 hold in my hand a letter in which Sir Thomas Freemantle, 
Secretary for Ireland, asks for information touching the potato 
crop in that country. His words are these. Her Majesty’s 
Government is seeking to learn the opinion of judges and well- 
informed persons in every part of Ireland regarding tha prob- 
ability of the supply being sufficient for the support of the* 
peoiple during the ensuing winter and spring, providea cAre be 
taken in preserving the stoek, and economy used in its con- 
sumption.” «Here, you will observe, it is taken for granted 
that the supply is not sufficient for a year’s consumption: i% 
is taken for granted that, without care and economy, the supply 
will not last to the end of the spring; and a doubt.is exprtfs^ed 
whether, with care and economy, the supply will last even 
through the winter. In this letter the Ministers of the Crown 
tdl uS'that famine is close at hand; and yec, when this letter 
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was writtenjjthe duty on foreign com was seventeen shillings 
a quarter^ is it^ecessary to say more about the merits of the 
sliding scale? We were assure® that this wonderful piece of 
machinery would secure us against all danger of scarcity. But 
unhappily we find that there is a hitch; the sliding scale will 
not slide; the ministers are crying “ Famine/* while the index 
which they themselves devised is still pointing to “ Plenty.** 
And thus, Sir, 1 come back to the resolution which I hold in 
my hand, A dear year is jAefore us. The price of meal is already, 
I believe, half as much again as it was a few months ago. Again, 
unhappily, we are able to bring to the test of facts the doctrine, 
that the dearness of food behehts the labourer and injures only 
the capitalist. The price of food is rising. Are wages rising? 
On the contrary, they are falling. In numerous districts the 
symptoms of distress are, already perceptible. The manu- 
facturers are already ^ginning to work short time. Warned 
by repeated experience, *they know well what is coming, and 
expect that 1846 will be a second 1841. o 

If these things do not teach us wisdom, we are past all teach- 
ing. Twice in ten years we have seen the price of corn go up; 
and, as it went up, the wages of the labouring classes went down. 
Twice in the same period we have seen the price of corr? go 
down; and, as it went down, the wages of the labouring classes 
went up. Suitly such experiments as these would in any 
science be considered as decisive. 

The pros*pect, gentfemen, is, doubtless, gloom>. Yet it has 
its bright part. I have already congratulated you on the 
important fact that Lord John Russell and those who have 
bidierto acted on this subject in concert with him, have given 
up all thoughts of a fixed duly. I have to congratulate you on 
another fact not less important. I am assured that the working 
people of the manufacturing districts have at last come to 
unders&tnd this question. The sharp discipline which they 
liaye undergone has produced this good effect; that they will 
never "again listen to any orator who shall liave the effrontery 
to tell them that their wages rise ahd fall with the price of the 
loaf. Thus we shalf go into the contest under such leading and 
with such a foHbwing as we never had before. The best part 
of the aristocracy will be at our head. Millions of labouring 
men/who had been separated from us by the arts of impostors, 
will be in our rear. ^ led and so followed, we may, I think, 
look forward to victory, if not in this, yet in the next parliament. 
But, whether our triumph be near or remote, I assure you that 
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I shall not fail as regards this question, to prove^myself your 
true representative. I will now, my lord, pul? into ySur hands 
this resolution, “ That the preset corn law presses with especial 
severity on the poorer classes.” 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on May 22, 1846 

Oa the twenty-ninth of April, 1846, Mn Fielden, member for Oldham, 
moved the second reading of a bill for limiting the labour of young 
persons in factories to ten hours a day The debate \\as adjourned, 
and was repeatedly resumed at long mter\als. At length, on the 
twenty-second of May the bill was rejected by 203 votes to 193 On 
that day the tollowiiig Speech was niaeCe 

f 

It is impossible, Sir, thai I can remain silent after the appeal 
which has 'been made to me ifl so pointed a manner by my 
honourable friend, the member fon Steiheld,^ and even if that 
appeal had not been made to me, I should haveljeen very desirous 
to have an opp6rtunity of exp,’ aim ng the grounds on which I 
shaft vote for the second reading of this bill. 

It is, I hope, unnecessary for mQ to assure ^ny honourable 
friend that I utterly disapprove of those aspersions which have, 
both in this House and out of it, be^ thrown on the owners of 
factories. For that valuable class of men I have no feeling 
but respect and good will. I am convinced that with their 
interests the interests of the whole community, and especially 
of the labouring classes, are inseparably bound up. I can also 
with perfect sincerity ddclare that the vote which I shall give 
to-night will not be a factions vote. In no circumstances 
indeed should I think thah the laws of political hostility 
warranted me in treating this question as a party question., 
But at the present, moment I would much rather strei^Jthen 
than weaken the hands of her Majesty’s Ministers. ItT is by 
no means pleasant ter me to*be under the necessity of opposing 
them. I assttre them, I assure my friends on Jhis side of the 
House with whom I am so unfortunate as to differ, and especiall3f 
my honourable friend the member for SheffieM, who spo]ge, I 
must say, in rather too plaintive a tone, that I heeve no detiire 
to obtain credit for humanity at their expense. I fully believe 
that their feeling towards the labouring peofjle is quite as kind 
» Mr Ward. 
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as mine. TJliere is no difference between us as to ends: there 
is an ho&st difference of opinion as to means: and w^e surely 
ought to be able to discuss the jftints on which we differ without 
one angry emotion or one acrimonious word. 

The details of the bill, Sir, will be more conveniently and more 
regularly discussed when we consider it in committee. Our 
business at present is with the principle: and the principle, 
we are told by many gentlemen of great authority, is unsound. 
In their opinion, neith©/ this bill, nor any other bill regulating 
the hours of labour, can be defended. 'Hiis, they say, is one 
of those matters about which we ought not to legislate at all; 
one of those matters which settle themselves far better than any 
government can settle them. Now it is most important that this 
point should be fully cleared up. We certainly ought not to 
usurp functions which do not properly belong to us; but, on 
the other hand, we o^ight not to abdicate functions which do 
properly belong to us. hardly know which is the greater 
pest to society, a paternal government, that is to say a prying, 
meddlesome government, which intrudes itself into every part 
of human life, and which thinks that it can do everything for 
everybody better than any bod';;, can do anything for himself; 
or a careless, lounging government, which suffers grievances, 
such as it could at once remove, to grow and multiply, and which 
to all complaint and remonstrance has only one answer; “ We 
must let things alone: w© must let things take their course; 
we must lei things find their level." There is no more important 
problem in politics than to ascertain the just mean between these 
two most pernicious extremes, to draw correctly the line which 
divides those cases in which it is the duty of the state to interfere 
from those cases m which it is the duty of the state to abstain 
from interference. In old times the besetting sm of rulers was 
undoubtedly an inordinate disposition to meddle. The law- 
giver Wsis always telling people how to keep their shops, how to 
^ill their fields, how to educate their children, how many dishes 
to ha^ on their tables, bow much a yard to give for the cl^th 
which made their coats. He was aj*ways trying to remedy some 
evil which did not properly fall within his proviRce; and the 
flonsequence waS that he increased the evils which he attempted 
to remedy. He was so much shocked by the distress inseparable 
from* scarcity that he made statutes against forestalling and 
regrating, and so turned the scarcity into a famine. He was 
so much shocked by the cunning and hardheartedness of money- 
lenders that he made laws against usury; and the consequence 
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, was that the borrower, who, if he had been left, unprotected, 
would have got money at ten per cent,, cobld nardly, when 
protected, get it at fifteen pet* cent. Some eminent political 
philosophers of the last century exposed with great ability the 
folly of such legislation, and, by doing so, rendered a great 
service to mankind. There has been a reaction, a reaction which 
has doubtless produced much good, but which like most reactions, 
has not been without evils and dangers. Our statesmen cannot 
now be accused of being busybodies. But I am afraid that there 
is, even in some of the ablest and most upright among them, a 
tendency to the opposite fault. I will give an instance of what 
I mean. Fifteen years ago it became evident that railroads 
would soon, in every part of the kingdom, supersede to a great 
extent the old highways. The tracing of the new routes which 
were to join all the chief cities, port^„ and naval arsenals of the 
island was a matter of the highest natienal importance. But, 
unfortunately, those who should have acted for the nation, 
refused to ♦interfere. Con‘?equently, pumerous questions which 
were really public, questions whi^h concerned the public con- 
venience, the public prosperity, the public security, were treated 
as private ques«,ions. That t^e whole society was interested 
in having a good system of internal communication seemed to 
be forgotten. The speculator who wanted a large dividend on 
his shares, the landowner who wanted a large price for his acres, 
obtained a full hearing. But nobody applied to be heard on 
behalf of the community. The effects of that grekt error we 
feel, and we shall not soon cease to feel. Unless 1 am greatly 
mistaken, we are in danger of committing to-night an error 
of the same kind. The honourable member for Montrose^ 
and my honourable friend the member for Sheffield think that 
the question before us is merely a question between the old and 
the new theories of commerpe. They cannot understand how 
any friend of free trade can wish the legislature to hiterfere 
between the capit^ist and the labourer. They say, “You d6 
no* make a law to settle the price of gloves, or the texture of 
gloves, or the lengtlvof crecfit which the glover shall give. You 
leave it to him to. determine whether he will charge high or low 
prices, whether he will use strong or flimsy materials, whether 
he will trust or insist on ready money. You acknowledge that 
these are matters which he ought to be left to settle wilt his 
customers, and that we ought not to interfere. It is possible 
that he may manage his shop ill. But it is certain that we shall 
^ Mr« Hume. 
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mam(ge it ijl. On the same grounds on which you leave the, 
seHer of gloves the buyer of gloves to make their own con- 
tra^, you ought to leave the seller of labour and the buyer of 
labour to make their own contract.” 

1 have a great respect^ Sir, for those who reason thus: but I 
cannot see ^i$ matter in the light in which it appears to them; 
and, though I may distrust my own judgment, I must be guided 
by it. I am, I believe, as strongly attached as any member of 
this House to the principle of free trade, rightly understood. 
Trade, considered merely as trade, considered merely with 
reference to the pecuniary interest of the contracting parties, 
can hardly be too free. Buc there is a great deal of trade which 
^ cannot be considered merely as trade, and which affects higher 
than pecuniary interests. And to say that government never 
ought to regulate such trade is a monstrous proposition, a pro- 
position at which Adrm Smith would have stood aghast. We, 
impose some restrictions^on trade for purposes of police. Thus, 
we do not suffer everybody who has a cab and a horse to ply 
for passengers in the streets of London. We do not leave the 
fare to be determined by the supply and the demand. We do 
not permit a driver to extort a guinea for goiag half a mile on 
' a rainy day when there is no other vehicle on the stand. ' We 
impose some restrictions on trade for the sake of revenue. Thus, 
we forbid a farmer to cultivate tobacco on his own ground. We 
impose some restrictions on'trade for the sake of national defence. 
Thus we cc/mpel a man who would rather be ploughing or weaving 
to go into the militia; and we fix the amount of pay which he 
shsdl receive without asking his consent. Nor is there in all this 
anything inconsistent with the soundest political economy. For 
the science of political economy teacher us only that we ought 
not on commercial grounds to interfere with the liberty oi com- 
.merce; and we, in the cases which I have put, interfere with 
the iibkrty of commerce on higher than commercial grounds. 

And now, Sir, to come closer to the case with which we have , 
to dea^, I say, first, that where the health of the community is 
concerned, it may be the duty of the state to interfere with the 
contracts of individuals; and to this proposition^ I am quite 
4ure that her Majesty's Government will cordially assent. I 
have just read a* very interesting report signed by two members 
of tfiat government, the Duke of Buccleuch, and the noble earl 
who was lately Chief Commissioner of the Woods and Forests^, 
and who is now Secretary for Ireland; ^ and, since that report 
^ The Earl of Lincoln. 
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was laid before the House, the noble earl himself Ijas, with the 
sanction of the cabinet, brought in a bill for the protection of 
the public health. By this bill^it is provided that no man shall 
be permitted to build a house on his own land in any great town 
without giving notice to certain commissioners. No man is to 
sink a cellar without the consent of these commissioners. The 
house must not be of less than a prescribed width. No new 
house must be built without a drain. If an old house has no 
drain, the commissioners may order th^ owner to make a drain. 
If he refuses, they make a drain for him, and send him in the 
bill. They may order him to whitewash his house. If he 
refuses, they may send people witW-pails and brushes to white- 
wash it for him, at his charge. Now, suppose that some pro- 
prietor of houses at Leeds or Manchester were to expostulate 
with the government in the language in which the government 
has expostulated with the supporters of tlvs bill for the regulation 
of factories. Suppose he were to say Vo the noble earl, “ Your 
lordship prefesses to be a friend to fr^e trade. Your lordship’s 
doctrine is that everybody ought to be at liberty to buy cheap 
and to sell dear. Why then may not*I run up a house as cheap 
as I can, and le^ my rooms a;j dear as I canr Your lordship 
does not like houses without drains. Do not take one of mine 
then. You think my bedrooms filthy. Nobody forces you to 
sleep in them. Use your own liberty : but do nbt restrain that 
of your neighbours. I can find many a family willing to pay a 
shilling a week for leave to live in what ybu call a hUvel. And 
why am not I to take the shilling which they are willing to give 
me? And why are not they to have such shelter as, for that 
shilling, I can afford them? Why did you send a man without 
my consent to clean my house, and then force me to pay for 
what I never ordered? My tenants thought the house clean 
enough for them; or they wfould not have been my tenants; 
and, if they and I were satisfied, why did you, in direct (Vefkmce 
of all the principles of free trade, interfere between us ? ” Thi^ 
reasoning, Sir, is exactly of a piece with the reasoning*’ of the 
honourable memben for Montrose, and of my honourable friend 
the member#ifor Sheffield. If the noble eiCrl will allow me to 
make a defence for him, i believe that he w&uld answer the 
objection thus : “ I hold,” he would say, “ the sound doctrine 
of free trade. But your doctrine of free trade is an exagger^ftion, 
a caricature of the sound doctrine; and by exhibiting such a 
caricature you bring discredit on the sound doctrine. We 
should have nothing to do with the contracts between you and 
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your tenants Jf those contracts affected only pecuniary interests. 
But highet tnan pecuniary interests are at stake. It concerns 
the oommonwealth that the great body of the people should not 
live in a way which makes life wretched and short, which enfeebles 
the body and pollutes the mind. If, by living in houses which 
resemble hogstyes, great numbers of our countrymen have 
contracted the tastes of hogs, if they have become so familiar 
with filth and stench and contagion, that they burrow without 
reluctance in holes which would turn the stomach of any man 
of cleanly habits, that is only an additional proof that we have 
too long neglected our duties, and an additional reason for our 
now performing them.” ' 

Secondly, I say that where the public morality is concerned 
it may be the duty of the state to interfere with the contracts of 
individuals. Take the tra^c in licentious books and pictures. 
Will anybody deny that^the state may, with propriety, interdict 
that traffic.? Or take thi case of lotteries. I have, we will 
suppose, an estate for which I wish to get twenty ' thousand 
pounds. I announce my intention to issue a thousand tickets 
at twenty pounds each, llie holder of the number which is 
first drawn is to hifve the estate. j,^ut the magis^ate interferes; 
the contract between me and the purchasers of my ticketsi'is 
annulled; and I am forced to pay a heavy penalty for having 
made such a cofltract. I appeal to the principle of free trade, 
as expounded by the honourable gentlemen the members for 
Montrose and Sheffield:' I say to you, the legislators who have 
restricted my liberty, “ What business have you to interfere 
between a buyer and a seller? If you think the speculation a 
bad one, do not take tickets. But do not interdict other people 
from judging for themselves.” Surely ycu would answer, “ You 
would be right if this were a mere question of trade; butut is 
a question of morality. We prohibjt you from disposing of your 
prope’ityMn this particular mode, because it is a mode which 
tt^ds to encourage a most pernicious habit of mind, a habit of 
mind incompatible with all the qualities on which the well-being 
of individuals and of nations depend::,*.” 

It must then, I think, be admitted that, when^ health is 
co'icerned, and i^ere morality is concerned, the state is justified 
in interfering with the contracts of individuals. And, if this be 
admitjfed, it follows that the case with which we now have to 
do is a case for interference. 

Will it be denied that the health of a large part of the rising 
generation may be :ieriously affected by the contracts which 
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' this bill is intended to regulate? Can any pnan vfho^^has read 
the evidence which is before us, can any ihaVi who' has ever 
obseiyed young people, can any inan who remembers his bwn 
sensations when he was young, doubt that twelve hours a day 
, of labour in a factory is too much for a lad of thirteen? 

Or will it be denied that this is a question in which public 
piorality is concerned ? Can any one doubt, — none, I am sure, 
of my friends around me doubts, — that education is a matter 
qf the highest importance to the virtue and happiness of a 
people ? Now we know that there can be no education without 
leisure. It is evident that, after deducting from the day twelve 
hours for labour in a factory, and tti^e additional hours necessary 
for exercise, refreshment, and repose, there will not remain time 
enough for education. 

I have now, I think, shown that *^his bill is not in principle 
objectionable; and yet I have not touched the strongest part 
of our case. I hold that, where public health is concerned, and 
where public morality is concerned, the state may be justified 
in regulating even the contiacts %dults. But we propose to 
regulate only the contracts of infants. Now, was there ever 
a cjvilised society in which th-; contracts of' infants were not 
under some regulation ? Is there a single member of this House 
who will say that a wealthy minor of thirteen ought to be at 
perfect liberty to execute a conveyance of his estate, or to give 
a bond for fifty thousand pounds ? " If anybody were so absurd 
as to say, “ What has the legislature to' do with the matter? 
Why cannot you leave trade free? Why do you pretend to 
understand the boy’s interest better than he understands it? ” 
— ^you would answer: “ When he grows up, he may squander 
his fortune away if h^‘ likes: but at present the state is his 
' guardian; and he shall not ruin himself till he is old enough to 
know what he is about.” The minors whom we wish to protect 
have not indeed large property to throw away,- but they are 
not the less our w^ards. Their only inlieritance, the only funjl 
tcT which they must look for their subsistence through^ life, is 
the sound mind in the sound body. And js it not our duty to 
prevent thdm from wasting their most precious wealth before 
they know its value ? 

Bujt, it is said, this bill, though it directly limits only the 
labour of infants, will, by an indirect operation, limit also the 
labour of adults. Now, Sir, though I am not prepared to vote 
,l6r a, bill directly limiting the labour of adults, I v^ill plainly 
itay.that I do not think that the limitatfon of the labour of 
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adults w(|dl(l necessarily produce all those frightful consequences 
which we have neard predictec^ You cheer me in very trium- 
phant tones, as if I had uttered some monstrous paradox. Pray, 
does it not occur to any of you that the labour of adults is now 
limited in this country ? Are you not aware that you are living 
in a society in which the labour of adults is limited to six days 
in seven? It is you, not I, who maintain a paradox opposed 
to the opinions and the practices of all nations and ages. Did 
you ever hear of a single civilised state since the beginning of 
the world in which a certain portion of time was not set apart 
for the rest and recreation 4>f adults by public authority ? In 
general, "this arrangement has been sanctioned by religion. The 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, had their holidays: 
the Hindoo has his holidays: the Mussulman has his holidays: 
there are holidays in the Greek Church, holidays in the Church 
of Rome, holidays in tSef hurch of England. Is it not amusing 
to hear a gentleman pronounce with confidence that ^iny legisla- 
tion which limits the laboiA: of adults must produce consequences 
fatal to society, without «nee reflecting that in the society in 
which he lives, ami in every other society that ej^ists, or ever has 
existed, there has been such le^lation without any evil conse- 
quence? It IS true that a Puritan government in England, and 
an atheistical government' in France, abolished the old holidays 
as superstitious. But those governments felt it to be absolutely 
necessary tp institute«ilew holidays. Civil festivals were sub- 
stituted for religious festivals. You will find among the ordi- 
nances of the Ixmg Parliament a law providing that, in exchange 
for the days of rest and amusement which the people had been 
used to enjoy at Easter, Whitsuntide, aqjl Christmas, the second 
Tuesday in every month should be given to the working-man, 
and that any apprentice who was forced to w^ork on the second 
Tuesdaj^ of any month might have*his master up before a magis- 
trate! The French Jacobins decreed that the Sunday should no 
longer Jlje a day of rest; but they instituted ahother day of regt, 
the Decade. They swept away tfee holidays of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but they instituted another set^f holidays, 
t^e Sansculotti(^|s, one sacred to Genius, one to Industry, one 
to Opinion, and so on. I say, therefore, that the practice of 
limiting by law tfie time of the labour of adults is so far from 
bein^, as some gentlemen seem to think, an unheard of and 
monstrous practice, that it is a practice as universal as cookery, 
as the wearing of clothes, as the use of domestic animals. 

And has this practice been proved by experience to be per- 
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nicious? Let us take the instance with which we ^ are most 
familiar. Let us inquire what hp,s been the effect of ttose laws 
which, in our own country, limit the labour of adults to -six 
days in every seven. It is quite unnecessary to discuss the 
question whether Christians be or be not bound by a divine 
command to observe the Sunday. For it is evident that, 
whether our weekly holiday be of divine or of human institution, 
the effect on the temporal interests of society will be exactly 
the same. Now, is there a single argument in the whole speech 
of my honourable friend the member for Sheffield which does 
not tell just as strongly against the Jaws which enjoin the obser- 
vance of the Sunday as against the bill on our table.? Surely, 
if his r'^asoning is good for hours, it must be equally good for 
days. 

He says, “ If this limitation be go^rd for the working people, 
rely on it that they will find it out, and that they will themselves 
establish it without any law.’’ Why not reason in the same way 
about the Sunday ? Why not say, “ If it be a good thing for the 
people of London to shut their shops one day in seven, they will 
find it out, and will shut their shops without a law? ” Sir, the 
answer is obvious. I have no ioubt that, if you were to poll 
the shopkeepers of London, you would find an immense majority, 
probably a hundred to one, in favour of closing shops on the 
Sunday ; and yet it is absolutely necessary to give to the wish 
of the majority the sanction of a la\^; for, if there were no such 
law, the minority, by opening their shops, would soon force 
the majority to do the same. 

But, says my honourable friend, you cannot limit the labour 
of adults unless you fix wages. This proposition he lays down 
repeatedly, assures us 'that it is incontrovertible, and indeed 
seemsTo think it self-evident , for he has not taken the trouble 
to prove it. Sir, my answe.> shall be very short. We have, 
during many centuries, limited the labour of adults to six days 
in seven; and yettwe have not fixed the rate of wf’pes. 

But, it is said, you cannot legislate for all trades ; and there- 
fore you had better not legislate for any. Look at the poor 
sempstress. She works far longer and harder than the factory 
child. She sometimes plies her needle fifteen, sixteen houts In 
the twenty-four. See how the housemaid works, up at six 
every morning, and toiling up stairs and down stairs till»near 
midnight. You own that you cannot do anything for the 
sempstress and the housemaid. Why then trouble yourself 
about the factory child ? Take care that by protecting one class 
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you do not ^gravate the hardships endured by the classes which 
you cannot project. Why, Sir, might not all this be said, word 
foreword, against the laws whfch enjoin the observance of the 
Sunday ? There are classes of people whom you cannot prevent 
from working on the Sunday. There are classes of people whom, 
if you could, you ought not to prevent from working on the 
Sunday. Take the sempstress, of whom so much has been said. 
You cannot keep her from sewing and hemming all Sunday in 
her garret. But you do not think that a reason for suffering 
Convent Garden Market, and Leadenhall Market, and Smithfield 
Market, and all the shops from Mile End to Hyde Park to be open 
all Sunday. Nay, these faStories about which we are debating, 
— does anybody propose that they shall be allowed to work all 
Sunday See then ‘how inconsistent you are. You think it 
unjust to limit the labour ^f the factory child to ten hours a day, 
because you cannot limit the labour of the sempstress. And 
yet you see no injustief in limiting the labour of the factory, 
child, aye, and of the factory man, to six days in the week, though 
you cannot limit the labour,of the sempstress. 

But, you say, by protecting one class we shall aggravate the 
sufferings of all ^he classes whj^h we cannot protect. You say 
this; but you do not prove it; and all experience proved the 
contrary. We interfere, jn the Sunday to close the shops. 
We do not in1:erfere with the labour of the housemaid. BuB*-" 
are the housemaids of Lcwidon more severely worked on the 
Sunday thhn on othei^days ? The fact notoriously is the reverse. 
For your legislation keeps the public feeling in a right state, 
and thus protects indirectly those whom it cannot protect 
directly. 

Will my honourable friend the member for Sheffield maintain 
that the law which limits the number of working days has been 
injurious to the working populatipn ? I am certain that he will 
not? ^low then can he expect me to believe that a law which 
* limits the number of working hours must ne(;essarily be injurious • 
to th^ working population ? Yet he and those who agree with 
him seem to wonder at our dulne^s because we do not at once 
admit the truth of the doctrine which they propound on -this 
tubject. The^f reason thus. We cannot reduce the number 
of hours of labour in factories without reducing the amount of 
production. • We cannot reduce the amount of production 
without reducing the remuneration of the labourer. Mean- 
while, foreigners, who are at liberty to work till they drop down 
dead at their loonfs, will soon beat us out of all the markets of 
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the world. Wages will go down fast. The condition of our 
working people will be far worse than it is; ^ and otr unwise 
interference will, like the unwice interference of our ancestors 
. with the dealings of the corn factor and the moneylender, increase 
the distress of the very class whicli we wish to relieve. 

Now, Sir, I fully admit that there might be such a limitation 
of the hours, of labour as would produce the evil consequences 
with which we are threatened ; and this, no doubt, is a very good 
reason for legislating with great caution, for feeling our way, 
for looking well to all the details of this bill. But it is certainly' 
not true that every limitation of the hours of labour must pro- 
duce these consequences. And I am, I must say, surprised when 
1 hear men of eminent ability and knowledge lay down the pro- 
position that a diminution of the time of labour must be followed 
by diminution of the wages of labour, as a proposition uni- 
versally true, as a proposition capable oJF being strictly demon- 
strated, as a proposition about which tHere can be no more doubt 
than about any theorem in Euclid. Sir, I deny the truth of the 
proposition, and for this plain reason. We have already, by 
law, greatly reduced the time of ‘labour in factories. Thirty 
years ago, the late Sir Robert Peel told the H6use that it was a 
common practice to make children of eight years of age toil in 
mills fifteen hours a day. A law has since been made which 
prohibits persons under eighteen years of age ffom working in 
mills more than twelve hours a day.r That law was opposed on 
exactly the same grounds on which the iiW before usds opposed. 
Parliament was told then, as it is told now, that with the time 
of labour the quantity of production would decrease, that with 
the quantity of production the wages would decrease, that our 
manufacturers would b<t- unable to contend with foreign manu- 
factur,ers, and that the condition of the labouring population 
instead of being made better^ by the interference of the legis- 
lature would be made worse.' Read over those debate.* and 
you may imagine that you are reading the debate of this evening.^' 
Pjyrliiment disregarded these prophecies. The time ofidabour 
was limited. Hav^ wages fallen? Hasi the cotton trade left 
Manchester far France or Germany? HasHhe condition of the 
working people become more miserable? Is it not universally ' 
acknotVledged that the evils which were so confidently predicted 
have not come to pass ? Let me be understood, l^am not^^jgu- 
ing tbat^ because a law which reduced the hours of daily labour 
rfrom fifteen to twelve did not reduce wages, a law reducing those 
, hours from twelve to ten or eleven cannot poiyslbly reduce wages. 
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That would jpe Very inconclusive reasoning. What I say is this, 
that, sin A a*la>#which reduced the hours of daily labour from 
fifteen to twelve has not redudfed wages, the proposition that 
every reduction of the hours of labour must necessarily reduce 
wages is a false proposition. There is evidently some flaw in 
\that demonstration which my honourable friend thinks so 
complete; and what the flaw is we may perhaps discover if wO 
look at the analogous case to which I have so often referred. 

Sir, exactly three hundred years ago, great religious changes 
were taking place in England. Much was said and written, in 
that inquiring and innovating age, about the question whetJier 
Christians were under a religious obligation to rest from labour 
on one day in the week; and it is well known that the chief 
reformers, both here and on the continent, denied the existence 
of any such obligation. Suppose then that, in 1546, parliament 
had made a law that tfcere should thenceforth be no distinction 
between the Sunday am# any other day. Now, Sir, our .oppo- . 
nents, if they are consistent with themselves, must hold that 
such a law would have immensely increased the wealth of the 
country and the remuneration of the working man. What an 
effect, if their principles be somyi, must have been produced by 
the addition of one sixth to the time of labour! Whaf an 
increase of production! .What a rise of wages! How utterly 
unable must th% foreign artisan, who still had his days of festivity- 
and of repose, have fouqd himself to maintain a competition with 
a people whose shops*were open, whose markets were crowded, 
whose spades and axes, and planes, and hods, and anvils, and 
looms were at work from morning till night on three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year! The Sundays of three hundred years 
make up fifty years of our working days. We know what the 
industry of fifty years can do. We know what marvals the 
industry of the last fifty years hq^ wrought. The arguments of 
my honourable friend irresistibly lead us to this conclusion, that 
*if, during the last three centuries, the Sunday had not been < 
obsert%d as a day of rest, we should have Eieen a far riches, a 
far more highly civilised people thfln we now are, and that the 
labouring classes esfiecially would have been far better off than 
Mt present. Bfit does he, does any member of the House, 
seriously believe that this would have been the case? For my 
owii^part, I. have not the smallest doubt that, if we and our 
ancestors had, during the last three centuries, worked just as 
hard on the Sunday as on the week days, we should have been at 
this moment a podrer people and a less civilised people than we 
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are; that there would have been less production there has 
been, that the wages of the labourer would havfe been lower than 
they are, and that some othA* nation would have been^ow 
making cotton stuffs and woollen stuffs and cutlery for the whole 
world. 

Of course, Sir, I do not mean to say that a man will not pro- 
duce more in a week by working seven days than by working 
six days. But I very much doubt whether, at the end of a year, 
he will generally have produced more by working seven days a 
week than by working six days a week; and I firmly believe 
that, at the end of twenty years, he will have produced much less 
by working seven days a week than by working six days a week. 
In the same manner I do not deny that a factory child will pro- 
duce more, in a single day, by working twelve hours than by 
working ten hours, and by working fifteen hours than by work- 
ing twelve hours. But I do deny tha^ a great society in which 
children work fifteen, or even twelve ’hours a day will, in the 
lifetime of *'a generation, produte as ^rnuch as if those children 
had worked less. If we consider m^n merely in a commercial 
point of view, if we consider him merely as ^ machine for the 
production of wbrsted and caliro, let us not forget what a piece 
of mechanism he is, how fearfully and wonderfully made. We 
do not treat a fine horse or a sagaciqjjs dog exac^y as we treat a 
’spinning jenny. Nor will any slaveholder, who has sense enough 
to know his own interest, treat his huma^ chattels exactly as he 
treats his horses and his dogs. And would you treat the free 
labourer of England like a mere wheel or pulley? Rely on it 
that intense labour, beginning loo early in life, continued too 
long every day, stunting the growth of the body, stunting the 
growth of the mind, having no time for healthful exercise, 
leavii^ no time for intellectual culture, must impair all those 
high qualities which have made our country great. Your over- 
worked boys will become a feeble and ignoble race of iSeif, thj 
parents of a morejeeble and more ignoble progeny: nor^will it 
be long before the deterioration of the labourer will injfiriously 
affect those very mterests*" to which his j)hysical and moral 
energies have been sacrificed. On the other ha^d, a day of rest 
recurring in every w'eek, two or three hours of leisure, exerci^, 
innocent amusement or useful study, recurring every day^must 
improve the whole man, physically, morally, intellectually;* and 
the improvement of the man will improve all that the man pro- 
duces. Why is it. Sir, that the Hindoo cotton manufacturer, 
close to whose door the cotton grows, cannot, in the bazaar of 
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his own towA^ maintain a competition with the English cotton 
manufacAirCT^ vrfio has to send thousands of miles for the raw 
material, and who has then to ^nd the wrought material thou- 
sands of miles to market? You will say that it is owing to the 
excellence of our machinery. And to what is the excellence of 
our machinery owing? How many of the improvements which 
have been made in our machinery do we owe to the ingenuity 
and patient thought of working men? Adam Smith tells us in 
the first chapter of his great work, that you can hardly go to a 
factory without seeing some very pretty machine, — that is his 
expression, — devised by some labouring man. Hargraves, the 
inventor of the spinning* jenny, was a common artisan. 
Crompton, the inventor of the mule jenny, was a working man. 
How many hours of .the labour of children would do so much 
for our manufactures as one of these improvements has done? 
And in what sort of s(jciefy are such improvements most likely 
to be made? Surely in^a society in which the faculties of the 
working people are developed^ by education. Hoiv long will 
you wait before any negro, working under the lash in Louisiana, 
will contrive a better maChifiery for squeezing the sugar canes ? 
My honourable friend seems t(^ me, in all his ^reasonings about 
the commercial prosperity of nations, to overlook entirely* the 
chief cause on which thaj prosperity depends. What is it. Sir, 
that makes thi great difference between country and countryi. 
Not the exuberance of soil; not the mildness of climate; not 
mines, nor^havens, nO!- riverb. These things are indeed valuable 
when put to their proper use by human intelligence: but human 
intelligence can do much without them; and they without 
human intelligence can do nothing. They exist in the highest 
degree in regions of which the inhabitants are few, and squalid, 
and barbarous, and naked, and starving; while on sterile^ rocks, 
amidst unwholesome marshes, agd under inclement skies, may 
be fouftd immense populations, well fed, well lodged, well clad, 
•well governed. Nature meant Egypt and Sicily to be the ^ 
garddifs of the world. They once were so.* Is it anything^ in 
the earth or in the air that mak»s Scotland more prosperous 
than Egypt, that niakes Holland more prosperous thah Sicjly ? 
No; it was tlib Scotchman that made Scotland; it was the 
Dutchman that made Holland. Look at North America. Two 
centftries agq the sites on which now arise mills, and hotels, and 
banks, and colleges, and churches, and the Senate Houses of 
flourishing commonwealths, were deserts abandoned to the 
panther and the bear. What has made the change? Was it 
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the rich mouldy or the redimdant rivers ? No; the orairies were 
as fertile^ the Ohio and the Hudson were as bioacfaiii as full 
then as now. Was the improvv^ciit the effect of some great 
transfer of capital from the old world to the new? No, the 
emigrants generally carried out with them no more than a 
pittance; but they carried out the English heart, and head, and 
arm ; and the English heart and head and arm turned the wilder- 
yness into cornfield and orchard, and the huge trees of the primeval 
forest into cities and fleets. Man, man is the great instrument 
that produces wealth. The natural difference between Cam- 
pania and Spitzbergen is trifling, when compared with the 
difference between a country inhabited by men full of bodily and 
mental vigour, and a country inhabited by men sunk in bodily 
and mental decrepitude. Therefore it is th^-t we are not poorer 
but richer, because we have, through many ages, rested from 
our labour one day in seven. That* day is not lost. While 
industry is suspended, while the ploughilies in the furrow, while 
the Exchange is silent, while no s^noke ascends from the factory, 
a process is going on quite a.s important to the wealth of nations 
as any process which is performed bn'^more busy days. Man, 
the machine of m^ichmes, the machine compared with which all 
the contrivances of the Watts anS the Arkwrights are worthless, 
is repairing and winding up, so that he , returns to his labours on 
.tlie Monday with clearer intellect, With livelier^ spirits, with 
renewed corporal vigour. Never will,! believe that what makes 
a population stronger, and healthier, and%fiser, and batter, can 
ultimately make it poorer. You try to frighten us by telling us, 
that in some German factories, the young work seventeen hours 
in the twenty-four, that they work so hard that among thou- 
sands there is not one wl^o grows to such a stature that he can 
be adniitted into the army; and you ask whether, if we pass 
this bill, we can possibly hold our own against such competition 
as this? Sir, I laugh at the tKought of such competition. »,lf 
ever we are forced to yield the foremost place among commercial * 
‘nations, we shall yield it, not to a race of degenerate dv^arft^l but 
to some people pre-en(jinentlyivigorous in body and in mind. 

Fqr these rq^ons. Sir, I approve of the principle of this bill, 
and shall, without hesitation, vote for the second reading. Tot 
what extent we ought to reduce the hours of labour is a question 
of more difficulty. I think that we are in the sit^iation df a 
physician who has satisfied himself that there is a disease, and 
that there is a specific medicine for the disease, but who is not 
certain what quantity of that medicine the patient’s constitu- 
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tion will be»r. Such a physician would probably administer his 
remedy Dy *sm^l doses, and carefully watch its operation. 1 
carnidt help thinking that, by^at once reducing the hours of 
labour from twelve to ten, we should hazard too much. The 
change is great, and ought to be cautiously and gradually made. 
Suppose that there should be an immediate fall of wages, which^ 
is not impossible. Might there not be a violent reaction? 
Might not the public take up a notion that our legislation had 
been erroneous in principle, though, in truth, our error would 
have been an error, not of principle, but merely of degree? 
Might not parliament be induced to retrace its steps? Might 
we not find it difficult to nfaintain even the present limitation? 
The wisest course would, in my opinion, be to reduce the hours 
of labour from twelve to eleven, to observe the effect of that 
experiment, and if, as I l^ope and believe, the result should be 
satisfactory, then to make a further reduction from eleven to 
ten. This is a questidli, however, which will be with more 
advantage considered wlyn weiare in committee. • 

One word, Sir, before I si^ down, in answer to my noble friend 
near me.^ He .jpems to think that this bill is ill timed. I own 
that I cannot agree with him^ We carried up on Monday last 
to the bar of the Lords a bill which will remove the most hateful 
and pernicious restriction Jhat ever was laid on trade. Nothing 
can be more proper than to apply, in the same week, a remedy W 
a great evil of a directly opposite kind. As lawgivers, we have 
two great*faults to confess and to repair. We have done that 
which we ought not to have done. W^e have left undone that 
which we ought to have done. We have regulated that which 
we should have left to regulate itself. We have left unregulated 
that which we were bound to regulate.® We have given to some 
branches of industry a protection which has proved their bane. 

' We have withheld from public haalth and public morals the pro- 
^ tectioft which was their due. We have prevented the labourer 
fron^ buying his loaf where he could get it cheapest; but we have< 
not pfevented him from ruining his body and mind by premature 
and immoderate toil. I hope thaf we have seen the last both of 
a vicious system of interference and of a vicious •ystem of non- 
interference, aftd that our poorer countrymen will no longer have 
reason to attribute their sufferings either to our meddling or to 
ou¥ neglect.* 


' Lord Morpeth. 



A SPEECH 


Delivered at the Opening of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution on November 4, 1846 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this cordial reception. I have 
thought it right to steal a short time from duties not unim- 
portant for the purpose of lending my aid to an undertaking 
calculated, as I think, to raise the credit and to promote the best 
interests of the city which has so many claims on my gratitude. 

The directors of our institution hav^ requested me to propose 
to you as a toast the literature of Britain. They could not 
have assigned to me a more agreeable duty. The chief object 
of this instithtion is, I conceive, ^to iny^art knowledge through 
the medium of our own language. „ Edinburgh is already rich 
in libraries worthy of her fame as a seat of liter|ture and a seat 
of jurisprudence. A man of letters can here without difficulty 
obtain access to repositories filled with the wisdom of many ages 
and of many nations. But somethirvg*^was still wanting. We 
'Still wanted a library open to that large, that important, that 
respectable class which, though by no"me»ns destitute of liberal 
curiosity or of sensibility to literary pleasures, is yet 'forced to 
be content with what is written in our own tongue. For that 
class especially, I do not say exclusively, this library is intended. 
Our directors, I hope, will not be satisfied, I, as a member, shall 
certainly not be satisfied? till we possess a noble and complete 
collection of English books, till it is impossible to seek in vain 
on our shelves for a single Englirh book which is valuable either 
on account of matter or on account of manner, which throws 
‘any light on our civile ecclesiastical, intellectual, or sociid history, * 
which, in short, can afford either useful instruction harhiless 
amusement. *' ^ 

Ffbm such 4* collection, placed within the reach of that large 
and valuable class which I have mentioned, I ahi disposed to« 
expect great good. And when I say this, I do not take into the 
account those rare cases to which my valued friend, the iJard 
Provost,^ so. happily alluded. It is indeed not impossible that 
some man of genius who may enrich our literature with im- 
^ Mr. Adam Black. 
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perishable eloquence or song, or who may extend the empire 
of our Ace* ovft* matter, may feel in our reading room, for the 
first "time the consciousness ol powers yet undeveloped. It is 
not impossible that our volumes may suggest the first thought 
of something great to some future Bums, or Watt, or Arkwright. 
But I do not speak of these extraordinary cases. What I con- 
fidently anticipate is that, through the whole of that class whose, 
benefit we have peculiarly in view, there will be a moral and an 
intellectual improvement; that many hours, which might other- 
wise be wasted in folly or in vice, will be employed in pursuits 
which, while they afford the highest and most lasting pleasure, 
are not only harmless, but purifying and elevating. My own 
experience, my own observation, justifies me in entertaining 
this hope. I have had opportunities, both in this and in other 
countries, of forming sonje estimate of the effect which is likely 
to be produced by aggood collection of books on a society of 
young men. There is, 4 will venture to say, no judicioqs com- 
manding officer of a regimen! who will not tell you that the 
vicinity of a valuable library will improve perceptibly the whole 
character of a mess. I well knew one eminent military servant 
of the East India Company, a^an of great and various accom- 
plishments, a man honourably distinguished both in waf and 
in diplomacy ,^a man whoynjoyed the confidence of some of the 
greatest generals and statesmen of our time. When I aslM4M 
him how, having left i\is country while still a boy, and having 
passed hi^ youth at Aiilitary stations in India, he had been able 
to educate himself, his answer was, that he had been stationed 
in the neighbourhood of an excellent library, that he had been 
allowed free access to the books, and that they had, at the most 
critical time of his life, decided his character, and saved him 
from being a mere smoking, card-playing, punch-drinking 
lounger. ^ 

Sferfle of the objections which have been made to such 
institutions as ours have been so happily an^ completely refuted^ 
by m5^ friend the Tyord Provost, and by the Most Revejjpnd 
Prelate who has honoured us witSi his presence this evening,^ 
that it would be i3le to say again what has been so well said, 
^here is, how^^rer, one objection which, with your permission, 

I will notice. Some men, of whom I wish to speak with great 
respect, are •haunted, as it seems to me, with an unreasonable 
fear of what they call superficial knowledge. Knowledge, they 
say, which really deserves the name, is a great blessing to man- 
* 1 Archbishop Whateley. 
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kind, the ally of virtue, the harbinger of freedonv But such 
knowledge must be profound. A crowd of j^opfe i^Jio have 
a smattering of mathematics^ smattering of astronomy, a 
smattering of chemistry, who have read a little poetry and a 
little history, is dangerous to the commonwealth. Such half- 
knowledge is worse than ignorance. And then the authority^ 
of Pope IS vouched. Dnnk deep or taste not; shallow draughts 
intoxicate: drink largely; and that will sober you. I must 
confess that the danger which alarms these gentlemen never 
seemed to me very serious: and my reason is this; that I never 
could prevail on any person who pronounced superficial know- 
ledge a curse, and profound knowfedge a blessing, to tell me 
what was his standard of profundity. The argument proceeds 
on the supposition that there is some hue between profound 
and superficial knowledge similar to Jhat which separates truth 
from falsehood. I know of no such lii;e. When we talk of 
men pf deep science, do we mean thJlt they have got to the 
bottom or near the bottom of science? Do we mean that they 
know all that is capable of being j^nown? Do we mean even 
that they know, in their own especiaf department, all that the 
smatterers of the next gener^»;ion will know.? Why, if we 
com^iare the little truth that we know with the infinite mass of 
truth which we do not know, we are r.ll shallow together; and 
’the greatest philosophers that ever lived would* be the first to 
confess their shallowness. If we could cgll up the first of human 
beings, if we could call up Newton, and a^sk him whether, even 
in those sciences in which he had no rival, he considered himself 
as profoundly knowing, he would have told us that he was but 
a smatterer like ourselves, and that the difference between his 
knowledge and ours vanished, when compared with the quantity 
of truth still undiscovered, just as the distance between a person 
at the foot of Ben Lomond jund at the top of Ben Lomond 
vanishes when compared with the distance of the fixed ^cai»s. 

It is evident thfn that those who are afraid of superficial 
knowledge do not mean by superficial knowledge knowkd^ which 
is superficial when compared with the whole quantity of truth 
capable of being known. For, in that sense, all human know- 
ledge is, and always has been, and always musl^-be, superficial. 
What then is the standard .? Is it the same two«years together in 
any country? Is it the same, at the same moment, in any«twO 
countries? . Is it not notorious that the profundity of one age 
is the shallowness of the next; that the profundity of one 
nation is the shallowness of a neighbouring dation ? Ramohun 
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Roy passecL' among Hindoos,, for a man of profound Western 
learning^ but he would have been but a very superficial member 
of •tlfis institute. ^ Strabo wasi justly entitled to be called a 
profound geograpKer eighteen hundred years ago. But a teacher 
of geography, who had never heard of America, would now 
be laughed at by the girls of a boarding-school. What would 
now be thought of the greatest chemist of 1746, or of the greatest 
geologist of 1746? The truth is that, in all experimental 
science, mankind is, of necessity, constarttly advancing. Every 
generation, of course, has its front rank and its rear rank ; but 
the rear rank of a later generation occupies the ground which 
was occupied by the front fank of a former generation. 

You remember Gulliver’s adventures. First he is ship- 
wrecked in a country of little men; and he is a Colossus ambng 
them. He strides over the walls of their capital: he stands 
higher than the cupolji of their great temple: he tugs after him 
a royal fleet: he stret^ihes his legs; and a royal army, with 
drums beating and colours flying, marches through the gigantic 
arch: he devours a whole granary for breakfast, eats a herd of 
cattle for dinner, and washes down his meal with all the hogs- 
heads of a cellar. In his ne^jf- voyage he is«,mong men sixty 
feet high. He who, in Lilliput, used to take people up fn his 
hand in order that he might be able to hear them, is himself 
taken up in tTie hands and held to the ears of his masters, 
is all that he can do Jo defend himself with his hanger against 
the rats fend mice. • The court ladies amuse themselves with 
seeing him fight wasps and frogs: the monkey runs off with him 
to the chimney top; the dwarf drops him into the cream jug 
and leaves him to swim for his life. Now, was Gulliver a tall 
or a short man? Why, in his own fcouse at Rotherhithe, he 
was thought a man of the ordinary stature. Take .him to 
Lilliput; and he is Quinbus Fle^trin, the Man Mountain. Take 
him A Brobdmgnag, and he is Grildrig, the little Manikin. It 
is the same in science. The pygmies of one society would hav^ 
pas^ for giants in another. , 

It might be amusing to institute a comparison between one 
of the profoundly Teamed men of the thirteenth oentury and one 
•of the superficial students who will frequent our library. Take 
the great philosopher of the time of Henry the Third of England, 
or«Mexander the Third of Scotland, the man renowned all over 
the island, and even as far as Italy and Spain, as the first of 
astronomers and chemists. What is his astronomy? He is a 
firm believer in fhe Ptolemaic system. He never heard of the 
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law of gravitation. Tell him that the succession of day and 
night is caused by the turning of the earth dn its ikis. Tell 
him that, in consequence of fcis motion, the polar di&meter 
of the earth is shorter than the equatorial diameter. Tell him 
that the succession of summer and winter is caused by the 
revolution of the earth round the sun. If he does not set you 
down for an idiot, he lays an information against you before 
the bishop, and has you burned for a heretic. To do him 
justice, however, if he is ill informed on these points, there are 
other points on which Newton and Laplace were mere children 
when compared with him. He can cast your nativity. He 
knows what will happen when Satfirn is in the House of Life, 
and what will happen when Mars is in conjunction with the 
Dragon^ Tail. He can read in the stars whether an expedition 
will be successful, whether the next^ harvest will be plenciful, 
which of your children will be fortunate in marriage, and which 
will bp lost at sea. Happy the state, happy the family, which 
is guided by the counsels of soi profound a man I And what 
but mischief, public and private, can we expect from the 
temerity and conceit of sciolists who know no more about the 
heavenly bodies <than what th^y have learnea from Sir John 
HerSohel’s beautiful little volume. But, to speak seriously, 
is not a little truth better than a great deal of falsehood? Is 
the man who, in the evenings of a fortnight*, has acquired 
a correct notion of the solar system, a*mo^e profound astronomer 
than a man who has passed thirty yeai^ in reading lectures 
about the primum mobile , and in drawing schemes of horoscopes? 

Or take chemistry. Our philosopher of the thirteenth century 
shall be, if you please, an universal genius, chemist as well as 
astronomer. He has perhaps got so far as to know, that if he 
mixes charcoal and saltpetre in certain proportions and then 
applies fire, there will be an es^olosion which will shatter all his 
retorts and aludels; and he is proud of knowing what wHl <n a 
, later age be familiar to all the idle boys in the kingdom. But ' 
there are departments of science in which he need urt fekr the 
rivalry of Black, or Lavoisier* or Cavendish, or Davy. He is in 
hot «purs{]it of. the p'hilosopher’s stone, of the stone that is to 
bestow wealth, and health, and longevity. He hViS a long arrays 
of strangely shaped vessels, filled with red oihand white oil, 
constantly boiling. The moment of projection is at hand; 
and soon all his kettles and gridirons will be turned into pure 
gold. Poor Professor Faraday can do nothing of the sort. I 
should deceive you if I held out to you the Smallest hope that 
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he will eve^ turn your halfpence into sovereigns. But if you 
can indiile Mim4o give at our institute a course of lectures such 
as 1 Snce heard him give at t^pe Royal Institution to children 
in the Christmas holidays, I can promise you that you will know 
morci about the effects produced on bodies by heat and moisture 
than was known to some alchemists who, in the Middle Ages, 
were thought worthy of the patronage of kings 
As it has been in science so it has been in literature. Compare 
the literary acquirements of the great men of the thirteenth 
century with those which will be within the reach of many who 
will frequent our reading room. As to Greek learning, the 
profound man of the thirteenth century was absolutely on a par 
with the superficial man of the nineteenth. In the modem 
languages, there was not, six hundred years ago, a single volume 
which is now read. The libraty of our profound scholar must 
have consisted entirely of Latin books. We will suppose him 
to have had both a Talge and a choice collection. will 
allow him thirty, nay forty njanuscnpts, and ameng them a 
Virgil, a Terence, a Lucan, an Ovid, a Statius, a great deal of 
Livy, a great deal of Cicfiro* In allowing him all this, we are 
dealing most libd^ally with him^ for it is much*more likely that 
his shelves were filled with treatises on school divinity and canon 
law, composed by writej;s whose names the world has very 
wisely forgotteft. But, even if we suppose him to have possessed 
all that is most valuable in the literature of Rome, I say with 
perfect cor/fidence theft, both in respect of intellectual improve- 
ment, and in respect of intellectual pleasures, he was far less 
favourably situated than a man who now, knowing only the 
English language, has a bookcase filled with the best English 
works. Our great man of the Middle Ages could not form any 
conception of any tragedy approaching “ Macbeth ” or Lear,” 
or of any comedy equal to “ Hejjry the F'ourth ” or “ Twelfth 
NigW.’i? The best epic poem that he had read was far inferior 
^o the Paradise Lost ; and all the tomes of his philosophers were 
not wfttth a page of the Novum Organunu * 

The Novum Organum, it is true, pdtsons who know onlj^English 
must read in a trarf^lation : and this reminds mcbof one geeat 
advantage whi«#i such persons will derive from our institution. 
They will, in our library, be able to form some acquaintance 
witl^*the master minds of remote ages and foreign countries. 
A large part of what is best worth knowing in ancient literature, 
and in the literature of France, Italy, Germany, and Spain, has 
been translated into our own tongue. It is scarcely possible 
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that the translation of any book of the highest clasf can be equal 
to the original. But^ though the finer touch<;s nlayfbe lost in 
the copy, the great outlines well remain. An Englishmin«who 
never saw the frescoes in the Vatican may yet, from engravings, 
form some notion of the exquisite grace of Raphael, and -of the 
sublimity and energy of Michael Angelo. And so the genius 
' of Homer is seen in the poorest version of the Iliad ; the genius 
of Cervantes is seen in the poorest version of Don Quixote. Let 
it not be supposed that I wish to dissuade any person from 
studying either the ancient languages or the languages of modern 
Europe. Far from it. I prize most highly those keys of know- 
ledge; and I think that no man who has leisure for study ought 
to be content until he possesses several of them. I always much 
admired a saying of .the Emperor Charles the Fifth. “ When 
I learn a new language,’’ he said, “ J feel as if I had got a new 
soul.” But I would console those whojiave not time to make 
thenvselves linguists by assuring theifi that, by means of their 
own mother tongue, they may obtain ready access to vast 
intellectual treasures, to treasures such as might have been 
envied by the greatest linguists of tile age of Charles the Fifth, 
to treasures suipassing those jyhich were po^ssessed by Aldus, 
by ‘Erasmus, and by Melancthon. 

And thus I am brought back to the point from which I started. 

have been requested to invite yo*u to fill your glasses to the 
literature of Britain ; to that literature, fhe brightest, the purest, 
the most durable of all the glories of ‘our countfy; to that 
literature, so rich in precious truth and precious fiction; to that 
literature which boasts of the prince of all poets and of the prince 
of all philosophers; to that literature which has exercised an 
influence wider than tkat of our commerce, and mightier than 
that of our arms; to that literature which has taught France 
the principles of liberty, and Ijas furnished Germany with models 
of art; to that literature which forms a tie closer thaft the tie 
of consanguinity ^between us and the commonwealths of th% 
valley of the Mississippi; to that literature before the 'fight of' 
which impious and cruel superstitions are fast taking flight on 
the banks oft.the GAnges; to that literature which will, in future 
ages, instruct and delight the unborn millioifc who will hare 
turned the Australasian and Caflrarian deserts into cities and 
gardens. To the literature of Britain, then I And, whVevei 
British literature spreads, may it be attended by British virtue 
and by British freedom 1 ; 
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Delivered in the House of Commons on April i8, 1847 

In the year 1847 the government asked from the House of Commons a 
grant of one hundred thousand pounds for the education of the 
people On the nmeteentlj of April, Lord John Russell, having 
explained the reasons for this application, moved the order of the day 
for a Committee of Supply Mr Thomas Duiicombe, member for 
Fmsbury, moved the following amendment — 

That previous td any grant of public money being assented to by 
this House, for the purpose of carrying out the scheme of national 
education, as developed m the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
' on Education in Augiilt nnd December last, which minutes have been 
presented to both Hous^ of Parliament by command of her Majesty, 
a select Committee be appointed to inquire into thq^ justice and 
expediency of such a scheme, and its probable annual cost; also to 
inquire whether the re^la^ions attached thereto do not unduly 
increase the influence of the crown, invade the constitutional functions 
of parliament, %nd interfere with the religious (x^victions and civil 
rights of her Majesty’s subjects • 

In opposition to this amendment, the following Speech was iftade. 
After a debate of thre(|, nights, Mr. Thomas Duncombc obtained 
permission t# withdraw th8 latter part of his amendment The fl»t 
part was put, and negatived by 372 votes to 47 ^ 

^ • * 

You will not wonder/vSir, that I am desirous to catch your eye 
this evening. The first duty which I performed, as a member 
of the Committee of Council which is charged with the super- 
intendence of public instruction, was to give my hearty assent 
to the plan which the honourable meittber for Finsbury calls 
on the House to condemn. I am one of those who have been 
accused in every part of the kingJom, and who are now accused 
p’irnament, of aiming, under specious pretences, a blow at 
the qyil and religious liberties of the people. It is natural , 
therefore that I should seize the earliest opportunity of vindicat- 
ing myself from so grave a charge.* ^ 

The honourable member for Finsbury must excuse me ifj in 
(he remarks wfRich I have to offer to the House, I should not 
folloyr very closely the order of his speech. The truth is that 
a mere ariswtr to his speech would be no defence of myself or 
of my colleagues. I am surprised, I own, that a man of his 
acuteness and ability should, on such an occasion, have made 
such a speech. 'Aie country is excited from one end to the 
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Other by a great question of principle. On that question the 
government has taken one side. The hoftourabfe member 
stands forth as the chosen stid trusted champion of t ^reat 
party which takes the other side. We expected to hear from 
him a full exposition of the views of those in whose name he 
speaks. But, to our astonishment, he has scarcely even alluded 
to the controversy which has divided the whole nation. He has 
entertained us with sarcasms and personal anecdotes: he has 
talked much about matters of mere detail : but I must say that, 
after listening with close attention to all that he has said, I am 
quite unable to discover whether, on the only important point 
which is in issue, he agrees with us* or with that large and active 
body of Nonconformists which is diametrically opposed to us. 
He havsate down without dropping one-word from which it is 
possible to discover whether he thii^s that education is or that 
it is not a matter with which the state i'ught to interfere. Y^t 
that^s the question about which the'whole nation has, during 
several woeks, been writing, r&ading^. speaking, hearing, think- 
ing, petitioning, and on hich it now the duty of parliament 
to pronounce a decision. That question once settled, there 
will be, I beliw^e, very little ^oom for dispute. If it be not 
coiftpetent to the state to interfere with the education of the 
people, the mode of interference jecommended by the Com- 
■fcwiittee of Council must of course be condemned. If it be the 
right and the duty of the state 'to make provision for the 
education of the people, the objections fnade to oilr plan will, 
in a very few words, be shown to be frivolous. 

I shall take a course very different from that which has been 
taken by the honourable gentleman. I shall in the clearest 
manner profess my opinion on that great question of principle 
which he has studiously evaded; and for my opinion I shall 
give what seem to me to be unanswerable reasons. 

I believe. Sir, that it is the right and the duty of rfe^tate 
to provide means ^of education for the common people.^ This 
prpposition seems to me to be implied in every d.f nition that 
has ever yet been given df the functions of a government. 
About the extent* of those functions there has been much 
difference of opinion among ingenious men. Vhere are sonfc 
who hold that it is the business of a government to naeddle 
with every part of the system of human life, to regulate trade 
by bounties and prohibitions, to regulate expenditure by 
sumptuary laws, to regulate literature by a censorship, to 
regulate religion by an inquisition. Others^go to the opposite 
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extreme, and* assign to government a very narrow sphere of 
action flbt Ihe ^ery narrowest sphere that ever was assigned 
to g(FvA*nments by any school erf political philosophy is quite 
wide enough for my purpose. On one point all the disputants 
are agreed. They unanimously acknowledge that it is the duty 
of every government to take order for giving security to the 
persons and property of the members of the community. 

This being admitted, can it be denied that the education of 
the common people is a most effectual means of securing our 
persons and our property Let Adam Smith answer that 
question for me. His authority, alwiiys high, is, on this subject, 
entitled to peculiar respect, because he extremely disliked busy, 
prying, interfering governments. He was for leaving literature, 
arts, sciences, to take eare of themselves. He was not ffiendly 
to ecclesiastical eslablishm^ts. He was of opinion, that the 
state ought not to meddle with the education of the rich. But 
he has expressly told usf that a distinction is to be rrvide, 
particularly in a commercial and highly civilised society, between 
the education of the rich and, the education of the poor. The 
education of the poor, he says, is a matter which deeply concerns 
the commonwealth. Just as th% magistrate ought to interfere 
for the purpose of preventing the leprosy from spreading amdhg 
the people, he ought to latgrfere for the purpose of stopping 
the progress of the moral distempers which are inseparabM'-'" 
from ignorance. Nor <;an •this duty be neglected without 
danger to the public ^eace. If you leave the multitude un- 
instructed, there is serious risk that religious animosities may 
produce the most dreadful disorders. _ The most dreadful dis- 
orders* Those are Adam Smith’s own words; and prophetic 
words they were. Scarcely had he given this warning to our 
rulers when his prediction was fulfilled in a manner never to 
be forgotten T speak of the No^^Popery riots of 1780. I do 
not kiwjt that 1 could find in all history a stronger proof of the 
proposition, that the ignorance of the commpn people makes 
the property, the limbs, the lives of all classes insecure. Withr 
out the shadow of a grievance, at trte summons of a m^^dman, 
a hundred thousana people rise in insurrection.* During *a 
wHole week, theffe is anarchy in the greatest and wealthiest of 
European cities. * The parliament is besieged. Your pre- 
decessor sits trembling in his chair, and expects every moment 
to see the door beaten in by the ruffians whose roar he hears 
all round the house. The peers are pulled out of their coaches. 
The bishops in theii*lawn are forced to fly over the tiles. The 
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chapels of foreign ambassadors, buildings made sacred by the 
law of nations, are destroyed. The house of«<Lhe‘CH6ef Justice 
is demolished. The little children of the Prime Ministei* are 
taken out of their beds and laid in their night clothes on the 
table of the Horse Guards, the only safe asylum from the fury 
of the rabble. The prisons are opened. Highwaymen, house- 
breakers, murderers, come forth to swell the mob by which 
they have been set free. Thirty-six fires are blazing at once in 
London. Then comes the retribution. Count up all the 
wretches who were shot, who were hanged, who were crushed, 
who drank themselves to death at the rivers of gin which ran 
down Holborn Hill ; and you wilf find that battles have been 
lost and won with a smaller sacrtfice of life. And what was 
the ca»tse of this calamity, a calamity which, in the history of 
London, ranks with the great plagije and the great fire? The 
cause was the ignorance of a population yihich had been suffered, 
in the neighbourhood of palaces, theatres, temples, to grdw up 
as rude and stupid as any tribe of ^attooed cannibals in N^w 
Zealand, I might say as any dfove of beasts in Smithfield 
Market. 

The instance^is striking: buj it is not solitiry. To the same 
cailse are to be ascribed the riots of Nottmgham, the sack of 
Bristol, all the outrages of Ludd^ 4 \nd Swin^, and Rebecca, 
“ueautiful and costly machinery broken to pieces in Yorkshire, 
barns and haystacks blazing in KenJ, fences and buildings 
pulled down in Wales. Could such thifigs have tteen done in 
a country in which the mind of the labourer had been opened 
by education, in which had been taught to find pleasure in 
the exercise of his intellect, taught to revere his Maker, taught 
to respect legitimate authority, and taught at the same time 
to seek the redress of real wrongs by peaceful and constitutional 
means ? ^ 

This then is my argument. It is the duty of goverrilnWnt to 
protect our per^ns and property from danger. The gro?s 
ignorance of the common people is a principal cau.'ie of\langer 
to our jiersons and property. Therefore, it is the duty of the 
gevemment^to takte care that the commoli people ^hall not be 
grossly ignorant. ^ • 

And what is the alternative? It is universally allowed that, 
by., some means, government must protect ouc persons and 
property.. If you take away education, what means do you 
leave? You leave means such as only necessity can justify, 
means which inflict a fearful amount of pain, not only on the 
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guilty, but OR the innocent who are connected with the guilty* 
You leftve%uiis aftd bayonets, stocks and whipping-posts, tread- 
millsf rolitary cells, penal coloni<fc, gibbets. See then how the 
case stands. Here is an end which, as we all agree, governments 
are bound to attain. There are only two ways of attaining it* 
One of those ways is -by making men better, and wiser, and 
happier. The other way is by making them infamous and miser- 
able. Gin it be doubted which way we ought to prefer? Is it 
not strange, is it not almost incredible, that pious and bene- 
volent men should gravely propound the doctrine that the magis- 
trate is bound to punish an^ at the same time bound not tO' 
teach ? To me it seems quite clear that whoever has a right to- 
hang has a right to educate. Can we think without shame and 
remorse that more than half of those wretches who hav^ been 


tied up at Newgate in our t^e might have been living happily,, 
that more than half of thpse who are now in our gaols might have 
been enjoying liberty andP using that liberty well, that such a 
hell on earth as Norfolk I^and need never have exited, if we 
had expended in training honpst men but a small part o^what 
we have expended ^in hunting and torturing rogues. 

I would earnestly entreat ever)i gentleman to Jbok at a report 
which is contained in the Appendix to the first volume of ^he 
Minutes of the Committee qf Council. I speak of the report 
made by Mr. Seymour Tremenheare on the state of that pari"" 
of Monmouthshire which is ♦inhabited by a population chiefly 
employed in* mining. Me found that, in this district, towards 
the close of 1839, out of eleven thousand children who were 
of ah age to attend school, eight thousand never went to any 
school at all, and that most of the remaining three thousand 
might almost as well have gone to no school as to the squalid 
hovels in which men who ought themselves to have been learners 
preten<jed to teach. In general these men had only one quali- 
ficatiem ^br their employment; and that was their utter unfitness 
for every other employment. They were dif^bled miners, or 
broken Hucksters. In their schools all was stench, and noiso, 
and confusion. Now and then the'* clamour of the hc^s was 
silenced for two minu'les by the furious menaces of ^the master ; 
but it soon brok^ out again. The instruction given was of the 
lowest kind. Not>one school in ten was provided with a single 
map. ."This is the way in which you suffered the minds of a great 
population to be formed. And now for the effects of your 
negligence. The barbarian inhabitants of this region rise in 
an insane rebellion against the government. They come pouring 
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down their valleys to Newport. They fire on^'the queen’s 
troops. They wound a magistrate. The soldifers Are Sn return; 
and too many of these wretchUd men pay with their livetf the 
penalty of their crime. But is the crime theirs alone? Is it 
strange that they should listen to the only teaching that they 
had? How can you, who took no pains to instruct them, 
blame them for giving ear to the demagogue who took pains to 
delude them? We put them down, of course. We punished 
them. We had no choice. Order must be maintained; pro- 
perty must be protected; and, since we had omitted to take 
the best way of keeping these people quiet, we were under the 
necessity of keeping them quiet by the dread of the sword and 
the halter. But could any necessity be more cruel ? And which 
of us ’i^uld run the risk of being placed under such necessity 
a second time? « 

I say, therefore, that the education of the people is not only 
a means, but the best means, of attaftnng that which all allow 
to be a chief end of government; apd, if this be so, it passes 
my faculties to understand how £Viy^man can gravely contend 
that government has nothing to do with th^ education of the 
people. « 

Ihy confidence in my opinion is strengthened when I recollect 
that I hold that opinion in commoipfwith all tjjie greatest law 
■^givers, statesmen, and political philosophers of all nations and 
ages, with all the most illustrious champions of civil and spiritual 
freedom, and especially with those men whose nam& were once 
held in the highest veneration by the Protestant Dissenters of 
England. I might cite many of the most venerable names of the 
old world ; but I would rather cite the example of that country 
which the supporters <jf the voluntary system here are alway 
recommending to us as a pattern. Go back to the days when 
the little society which has ej'panded into the opulent ajid en- 
lightened commonwealth of Massachusetts began to exi^.^ Our 
modem Dissenter will scarcely, I think, venture to ^ speak 
contumeliously of those Puritans whose spirit L ud and his 
High (>.mmission Court cduld not subdue, of those Puritans 
who were wiKing t6 leave home and kindred, and all the comforts 
and refinements of civilised life, to cross the oitan, to fix thdlr 
abode in forests among wild beasts and wild imen, rathe^ than 
commit the sin of performing, in the house of God, one gesture 
which they believed to be displeasing to Him. Did those brave 
exiles think it inconsistent with civil or religious freedom that 
the state should take charge of the education of the people? 
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No, Sir; on^of the earliest laws enacted by the Puritan colonists 
was tha^v^ry township, as soon as the Lord had increased it 
to the number of fifty houses, ihould appoint one to teach all 
children to write and read, and that every township of a hundred 
houses should set up a grammar school. Nor have the descend- 
ants of those who made this law ever ceased to hold that the 
public authorities were bound to provide the means of public 
instruction. Nor is this doctrine confined to New England. 

“ Educate the people was the first admonition addressed by 
Penn to the colony which he founded. “ Educate the people 
was the legacy of Washington to the nation which he had saved. 

“ Educate the people ” was the unceasing exhortation of Jeffer- 
son; and I quote Jefferson with peculiar pleasure, because of 
all the eminent men that have ever lived, Adam Smith himself 
not excepted, Jefferson w?vs the one who most abhorred every- 
thing like meddling on^the part of governments. Yet the chief 
business of his later yerfrs was to establish a good system of 
state education in Virginij,. » 

And, against such authority as this, what have you ^Yho take 
the other side to.show.^ 'Can you mention a single great philo- 
sopher, a single' man disting\jished by his «eal for liberty, 
humanity, and truth, who, from the beginning of the World 
down to the time of thU present parliament, ever held your 
doctrines? You can oppose to the unanimous voice of all 
wise and good, of all agesr, and of both hemispheres, nothing 
but a clambur which ^as first heard a few months ago, a clamour 
in which you cannot join without condemning, not only all 
whose memory you profess to hold in reverence, but even your 
former selves. 

This new theory of politics has at leas ii the merit of originality. 
It may be fairly stated thus. All men have hitherto been utterly 
in th^ wrong as to the nature aj?d objects of civil government. 
The gjjfeat truth, hidden from every preceding generation, and 
*at lenjgth revealed, in the year 1846, to some^ highly respectable , 
minis'ters and elders of dissenting congregations, is this. Govern- 
ment is simply a great hangman^ Government ought to do 
nothing except by harsh and degrading mea^s. The one 
l^siness of government is to handcuff, and lock up, and scourge, 
and shoot, and stab, and strangle. It is odious tyranny in a 
government "to attempt to prevent crime by informing the 
understanding and elevating the moral feeling of a people. A 
statesman may see hamlets turned, in the course of one 
generation, into gfeat seaport towns and manufacturing towns. 
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He may know that on the character of the va^ population 
which is collected in those wonderful towns, dej;ends the 
prosperity, the peace, the ver^ existence of society. ! 3 ujb he 
must not think of forming that character. He is an enemy 
of public liberty if he attempts to prevent those hundreds of 
thousands of his countrymen from becoming mere Yahoos, 
He may, indeed, build barrack after banack to overawe them. 
If they break out into insurrection, he may send cavalry to 
sabre them: he may mow them down with grape shot: he may 
hang them, draw them, quarter them, anything but teach 
them. He may see, and may shudder as he sees, throughout 
large rural districts, millions of infants growing up from infancy 
to manhood as ignorant, as mere slaves of sensual appetite, 
as the beasts that perish. No matter. He is a traitor to the 
cause of civil and religious freedom if he does not look on with 
folded arms, while absurd hopes and evil passions ripen in 
that rank soil. He must wait for thi clay of his harvest. He 
must wait till the Jaqiierie com,es, till farm houses are burning, 
till tbrrf>shing machines are broken ih pieces; and then begins 
his business, which is sirriply to seho* one poor ignorant savage 
to the county gaol, and another to the antipodes, and a third 
to the gallows. 

Such, Sir, is the new theory of government which was first 
propounded, in the year 1846, by some men of High note among 
the Nonconformists of England. It ij difficult to understand 
how men of excellent abilities and excellent intaitions — ^and 
there are, I readily admit, such men among those who hold 
this theory — can have fallen into so absurd and pernicious an 
error. One explanation only occurs to me. This is, I am 
inclined to believe, aiv instance of the operation of the great 
law of reaction. We have just come victorious out of a long 
and fierce contest for the liberty of trade. While that contest 
was undecided, much was saici and written about the adt^antages 
of free competition, and about the danger of suffering the statfe 
tq^ regulate matters which should be left to individuals. There 
has consequently arisen in^the minds of persons who are led 
by words, aijd whg are little in the habit of making distinctions, 
a dispositioato apply to political questions anchmoral questioss 
principles which are sound only when applied to commercial 
questions. These people, not content with having forcd[} the 
government to surrender a province wrongfully usurped, now 
wish to wrest from the government a domain held by a right 
which was never before questioned, and which cannot be 
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questioned viyth the" smallest show ol reason. ‘‘ If/' they sa}’-, 
“ free coi^petition is a good thing, in trade, it must surely be 
a gqpcj thing in education. Thf^ supply of other commodities, 
of sugar, for example, is left to adjust itself to the demand; 
and t|^e consequence is, that we are better supplied with sugar 
than if the government undertook to supply us. Why then 
should we doubt that the supply of instruction will, without 
the intervention of the government, be found equal to the 
demand?” 

Never was there a more false analogy. Whether a man is 
well supplied with sugar is a matter which concerns himself 
alone. But whether he is well supplied with instruction is a 
matter which concerns his neighbours and the state. If he 
cannot afford to pay fpr sugar, he must go without sugar. But 
it is by no means fit that, ^because he cannot afford to pay for 
education, he should go without education. Between the rich 
and their instructors the?e may, as Adam Smith says, be free 
trade. The supply of music mjisters and Italian masters may 
be left to adjust itself to the demand. But what is to become 
of the millions who are too poor to procure without assistance 
the services of a decent schoolnjaster? We haye indeed heard 
it said that even these millions will be supplied with teachers 
by the free competition oj benevolent individuals who will vie 
with each other in rendering this service to mankind. ^ 
doubt there are many benevolent individuals who spend their 
time and money mosi. laudably in setting up and supporting 
schools ; and you may say, if you please, that there is, among 
these respectable persons, a competition to do good. But do 
not be imposed upon by words. Do not believe that this 
competition resembles the competition , which is produced by 
the desire of wealth and by the fear of rum. There is a great 
difference, be assured, between the rivalry of philanthropists 
and rivalry of grocers. The grocer knows that, if his wares 
Are worse than those of other grocers, he slxall soon go before 
the Bankrupt Court, and his wife and children will have \io 
refuge but the workhouse ; he knows that, if his shop obtains 
an honourable celebrity, he shall be able to set qp a"tarri?vge 
adsid buy a villn-: and this knowledge impels him to exertions 
compared with which the exertions of even very charitable 
people to serve the poor are but languid. It would be strange 
infatuation mdeed to legislate on the supposition that a man- 
cares for his fellow creatures as much as he cares for himself. 

Unless, Sir, I greatly deceive myself, those arguments, which 
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show that the government ought not to leave to private people 
the task of providing for the national defencef win e^&aUy show 
that the government ought npt to leave to private people the 
task of providing for national education. On this subject^ 
Mr. Hume has laid down the general law with admirable good 
sense and perspicuity. I mean David Hume, not the member 
for Montrose, though that honourable gentleman will, I am 
confident, assent to the doctrine propounded by his illustrious 
namesake. David Hume, Sir, justly says that most of the arts 
and trades which exist in the world produce so much advantage 
and pleasure to individuals, that the magistrate may safely 
leave it to individuals to encourage those arts and trades. But 
he adds that there are callings which, though they are highly 
useful, -nay, absolutely necessary to society, yet do not administer 
to the peculiar pleasure or profit of ajiy individual. The military 
calling is an instance. Here, says Hurpe, the government must 
interfere. It must takii on itself to Agulate these callings, and 
to stimularte the industry of tha persons who follow these callings 
by pet?uniary and honorary rewa;^ds. 

Now, Sir, it seems to me that, on the same principle on which 
government oifght to superintend and to reward the soldier, 
government ought to superintend and to reward the school- 
master. I mean, of course, the schoolmaster of the common 
people. That his calling is useful, that his calfing is necessary, 
will hardly be denied. Yet it is cfear Jthat his services will not 
be adequately remunerated if he is leff to be renfunerated by 
those whom he teaches, or by the voluntary contributions of 
the charitable. Is this disputed? Look at the facts. You 
tell us that schools will multiply and flourish exceedingly, if the 
government will only abstain from interfering with them. Has 
not the government long abstained from Interfering with them? 
Has not everything been left, through many years, to incjividual 
exertion? If it were true that education, like traded thrives 
most where the ^nagistrate meddles least, the common people 
af England would now be the best educated in the %vorM. Our 
schools would bei model schools. Every one would have a 
well cnosendittle library, excellent maps, a small but neat 
apparatus for experiments in natural philo^phy. A grown 
person unable to read and write would be pointed at like Giant 
O’Brien or the Polish Count. Our schoolmasters woulcJrbe as 
eminently expert in all that relates to teaching as our cutlers, 
our cotton-spinners, our engineers are allowed to be in their 
respective callings. They would, as a cldss, be held in high 
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consideration^ and their gains would 'be such that it would be 
easy to fiO ifienr.of respectable character and attainments to 
fill up tfacancies. 

Now, is this the case? Look at the charges of the judges, at 
the resolutions of the grand juries, at the reports of public 
officers, at the reports of voluntary associations. All tell the 
same sad and ignominious story. Take the reports of the 
inspectors of prisons. In the House of Correction at Hertford, 
of seven hundred prisoners one half could not read at all; only 
eight could read and write well. Of eight thousand prisoners 
who had passed through Maidstone Gaol only fifty could read 
and write well. In Coldbath ‘Fields Prison, the proportion that 
could read and write well seems to have been still smaller. Turn 
from the registers of ^prisoners to the registers of marriages. 
You will find that about a hundred and thirty thousand couples 
were married in the year^i844. More than forty thousand of the 
bridegrooms and more tnrn sixty thousand of ^e brides did not 
sign their names, but made their rjiarks. Nearly one third df the 
men and nearly one half of the women, who are in the pr^me of 
life, who are to be the pai'ents of the Englishmen of the next 
generation, who ale to bear a ch[ef part in forming the minds of 
the Englishmen of the next generation, cannot write their own 
names. Remember, too, that, though people who cannot write 
their own nam& must be grossly ignorant, people may writf ^ 
their own names and yet have very little knowledge. Tens of 
thousands >/ho were able to write their names had in all pro- 
bability received only the wretched education of a common day 
school. We know what such a school too often is; a room 
crusted with filth, without light, without air, with a heap of 
fuel in one corner and a brood of chickens in another ; the only 
machinery of instruction a dogeared spelling-book and a broken 
slate; ^the masters the refuse of all other callings, discarded foot- 
men, ri,'ined pedlars, men who cannot work a sum in the rule of 
three, men who cannot write a common letter without blunders, 
men wHo do not know whether the earth is a sphere or a cube, 
men who do not know whether Jeri^alem is in Asia or America. 
And to such men, nlen to whom none of us would enfeust Jhe 
k^y of his cellar, we have entrusted the mind of the rising 
generation, and, with the mind of the rising generation the 
freedpm, the happiness, the glory of our country. 

Do you question the accuracy of this description? I will 
produce evidence to which I am sure that you will not venture 
to take an excepticii. Every gentleman here knows, 1 suppose, 
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how important a place the congregational Union holds among luc 
N onconformists, and how prominent a part Efdwfird|Baines 
has taken in opposition to state education. A committee df the 
Congregational Union drew up last year a report on the subject 
of education. That report was received by the Union; and the 
person who moved that it should be received was Mr. Edward 
Baines. That report contains the following passage: “If it 
were necessary to disclose facts to such an assembly as this, as to 
the ignorance and debasement of the neglected portions of our 
population in towns and rural districts, both adult and juvenile, 
it could easily be done. Private information communicated to 
the board, personal observation and investigation of the various 
localities, with the published documents of the Registrar 
Generar, and the reports of the state of prisons m England and 
Wales, published by order of the Jlouse of Commons, would 
furnish enough to make us modest in spi^aking of what has been 
done, for the humbler classes, and mike us ashamed that the 
sons of the* soil of England shoirld h^ve been so long neglected, 
and s^Tjould present to the enlightened traveller from other 
shores such a sad spectacle of neglected culti\^tion, lost mental 
power, and spiritual degradation.’* Nothing can be more just. 
All \he information which I have been able to obtain bears out 
the statements of the Congregation^Wnion. I^do believe that 
ignorance and degradation of a large part of the community 
to which we belong ought to make hs ashamed of ourselves. I 
do believe that an enlightened traveller Ifrom New^York, from 
Geneva, or from Berlin, would be shocked to see so much bar- 
barism in the close neighbourhood of so much wealth and civilisa- 
tion. But it not strange that the very gentlemen who tell us 
in such emphatic language that the people are shamefully ill- 
educated, should yet persist in telling us that under a system of 
free competition the people are certain to be excellently eduqated ? 
Only this morning the opponents of our plan circulated V, pape^ 
in which they conf dently predict that free competition ^;ill do 
all^that is necessary, if we will only wait with patience. Wait 
with patience 1 Why, we have been waiting ever since the 
Heptareny. •How much longer are we to wait? Till the year 
2847 ? Or till the year 3847 ? That the experiRient has as yft 
failed you do not deny. And why should it have failed? , Has 
it been tried in unfavourable circumstances ? Not so : i^ has 
been tried "in the richest and in the freest, and in the most 
charitable country in all Europe. Has it been tried on too 
smhll a scale? Not so; millions have bedn subjected to it. 
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Has it be^ f)ried during too short a nme? Not so: it has been 
going onISurmg'lages. The cause of the failure then is plain.^ 
Our'»wnole system has been uijsound. We have applied the 
principle of free competition to a case to which that principle is 
not applicable. 

But, Sir, if the state of the southern part of our island has 
furnished me with one strong argument, the state of the northern 
part furnishes me with another argument, which is, if possible, 
still more decisive. A hundred and fifty years ago England 
was one of the best governed and most prosperous countries in 
the world : Scotland was pert|aps the rudest and poorest country 
that could lay any claim to civilisation. The name of Scotch- 
man was then uttered in this part of the island with contempt. 
The ablest Scotch statesmen contemplated the degraded state 
of their poorer countryiqpn with a feeling approaching to 
despair. It is well kno^vn that Fletcher of Saltoun, a brave and 
accomplished man, a mall who had drawn his sword for liberty, 
who had suffered proscription a^ad exile for liberty, was so much 
disgusted and dismayed bjr t^ie misery, the ignorance, A^-idle- 
ness, the lawlessness of the common people, that he proposed to 
make many thousands of theif, slaves. Nothing, he thought, 
but the discipline w hich kept order and enforced exertion among 
the negroes of^^a sugar Qo]pny, nothing but the lash and the 
stocks, could reclaim the vagabonds who infested every par^'f- 
Scotland from their indolent and predatory habits, and compel 
them to support therfiselves by steady labour. He therefore, 
soon after the Revolution, published a pamphlet, in which he 
earnestly, and, as I believe, from the mere impulse of humaa'iv 
Jind patriotism, recommended to the Estates of the Realm this 
sharp remedy, which alone, as he conceived, could remove the 
evil. Within a few thonths after the publication of that pam- 
phlet,:! very different remed5jj.;was applied. The parliament 
.jWhicii sate at Edinburgh passed an act for the establishment of 
parocjijal schools. What followed An imjprovement such as ^ 
the world had never seen took place in the moral and mtellectpal 
character of the people. Soon, iil spite of the rigo^n* of the 
climate, in spite of \he sterility of the earth, Scrtland bec'\me 
k country whiGh had no reason to envy the fairest portions of 
the ^obe. Wherever the Scotchman went, — and there were few 
parts of the-' world to which he did not go, — he carried his 
superiority with him. If he was admitted into a public office, 
he worked his way up to the highest post. If he got employ- 
ment in* a brewery 'or a factory, he was soon the foreman. If he 
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took a shop^ his trade was the best in the street. If he enlisted^ 
m the army, he became a colour-sergeant. If he went tCi^i colony, 
he was the most thriving plant^ there. The Scotchman^bf^the 
seventeenth century had been spoken of in London as we speak 
of the Esquimaux. The Scotchman of the eighteenth century 
was an object, not of scorn, but of envy. The cry was that, 
wherever he came, he got more than his share; that, mixed with 
Englishmen or mixed with Irishmen, he rose to the top as surely 
as oil to the top of water. And what had produced this great 
revolution.? The Scotch air was still as cold, the Scotch rocks 
were still as bare as ever. All the natural qualities of the Scotch- 
man were still what they had been v)hen learned and benevolent 
men advised that he should be flogged, like a beast of burden, 
to his df^ily task. But the state had given him an education. 
That education was not, it is true, in all respects what it should 
have been. But such as it was, it ha'd d^ne more for the bleak 
and dreary shores of the Forth and the, Clyde than the richest of 
soils and the most genial of cliipates had done for Capua and 
Tarei^tniP- Is there one member J)f this House, however 
strongly he may hold the doctrine^thSit the government ought 
not to interfere vjith the education of the people, who will stand 
up a^d say that, in his opinion, the Scotch would now have been 
a happier and a more enlightened people if they had been 
during the last flve generations, to And ftistruction for 
themselves ? » 

I say then. Sir, that, if the science of government* be an ex- 
perimental science, this question is decided. We are in a con- 
dition to perform the inductive process according to the rules 
laid down in the Novum Organum, We have two nations 
closely connected, inhs^iiiting the same island, sprung from 
the same blood, speaking the same languz^ge, governed by the 
same sovereign and the same^ legislature, holding essentially 
the same religious faith, having the same allies and th^^wme 
enemies. Of these two nations one was, a hundred and fifty* 
years ago, as respects opulence and civilisation, in the Iti^hest 
rank among Europ^n com.viunities, the other in the lowest 
ranl^. Tfie opulent and highly civilised •nation leaves the 
education of the people to free competition. Im the poor anti 
half barbarous nation the education of the peopJe is undertaken 
by the state. The result is that the first are lasted the^ast 
first. The common people of Scotland, — it is vain to disguise 
the truth, — ^have passed the common people of England. Free 
competition, tried with every advantage, has produced effects 
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of whicl^ the Congregational Umon tells us, we ought to be 
ashamedf ahd which, must lower us in the opinion of every 
intelligent foreigner. State ed;ication, tried under every dis- 
advantage, has produced an improvement to which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel in any age or country. Such an experi- 
ment as this would be regarded as conclusive in surgery or 
chemistry, and ought, I think, to be regarded as equally con- 
clusive in politics. 

These, Sir, are the reasons which have satisfied me that it is 
the duty of the state to educate the people. Being firmly 
convinced of that truth, I ^ shall not shrink from proclaiming 
it here and elsewhere, in defiance of the loudest clamour that 
agitators can raise. The remainder of my task is easy. For, 
if the great principle for which I have been contending is ' 
admitted, the objections yhich have been made to the details 
of our plan will vanislj fast. I will deal with those objections 
in the order in which tlitey stand in the amendment moved by ^ 
the honourable member for Finsbury. ® 

First among his objecfions he places the cost. Suxaiy^ Sir, 
no person who admits that it is our duty to train the minds of 
the rising generation can thinly a hundred thousand pounds too 
large a sum for that purpose. If we look at the matter ill the 
lowest point of view, if .we consider human beings merely as 
producers of wealth, the difference between an intelligent sbid 
a stupid population, e^timtited in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
exceeds a hundredfold the proposed outlay. Nor is this alU 
For every pound that you save in education, you will spend 
five in prosecutions, in prisons, in penal settlements. I cannot 
believe that the House, having never grudged anything that was 
asked for the purpose of maintaining order and protecting 
property by means df pain and fear, will begin to be niggardly 
as soon as it is proposed to effect the same objects by making 
the p^ple wiser and better. 

The next objection made by the honourable member to our 
plan^is that it will increase the influence of the crown. IJiis 
sum of a hundred thousand pouffds may, he apprehends, be 
employed in corruption and jobbing. Those schoolmasters 'who 
f ote for minis^rial candidates will obtain a share of the grant: 
those schoolmasters who vote for opponents of the ministry 
wilUapply for assistance in vain. Sir, the honourable member 
never would have made this objection if he had taken the trouble 
to understand the minutes which he has condemned. We 
propose to place **this part of the public expenditure under 
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checks which must make siich abuses as the honourable member 
anticipates morally impossible. Not only wilir thore^e^ those 
ordinary checks which are thought sufficient to prevent tlie mis- 
application of the many millions annually granted for the army^ 
the navy, the ordnance, the civil government: not only .must 
the Ministers of the Crown come every year to this House for 
a vote, and be prepared to render an account of the manner 
in which they have laid out what had been voted in the preceding 
year, but, when they have satisfied the House, when they have 
got their vote, they will still be unable to distribute the money 
at their discretion. Whatever they may do for any schoolmaster 
must be done in concert with those' persons who, in the district 
where the schoolmaster lives, take an interest in education, 
and contribute out of their private means to the expense of 
education. When the honourable gentleman is afraid that we 
shall corrupt the schoolmasters, he forgets, first, that we do not 
appoint the schoolmasters; secondly,( that we cannot dismiss 
the schoolneaslers; thirdly, that managers who are altogether 
indeji^mdent of us can, without our consent, dismiss the school- 
masters; and, fourthly, that without the recommendation of 
those managers j we can give pothing to the schoolmasters. 
Obs^irve, too, that such a recommendation will not be one of 
those recommendations which good-n^fured easy people are too 
everybody who asks; nor will it 'at all resemble 
those recommendations which the Secretary of the Treasury is 
in the habit of receiving. For every pound which we pay on 
the recommendation of the managers, the managers themselves 
must pay two pounds. They must also provide the schoolmaster 
with a house put of their own funds before they can obtain for 
him a grant from the public funds. What chance of jobbing 
is there here? It is common enough, no doubt, for a member 
of parliament who votes with the government to ask that one 
of those who zealously supported him at the last electii^n.may 
. have a place in the Excise or the Customs. But such a member 
WQuld soon cease to solicit if the answer were, “ Your fHeno shall 
have a place of fifty pounds year, if you will give him a house 
and settle o^» him ah income of a hundred a year.” What 
chance then, I again ask, is there of jobbing? What, say son? 2 
of the dissenters of Leeds, is to prevent a Tory government, 
a High Church government, from using this parliamentary 
grant to corrupt the schoolmasters of our borough, aiid to 
induce them to use all their influence in favour of a Tory and 
High Church candidate? Why, Sir, the dissenters of Leeds 
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^emselves ^ave the power to prevfnt it. Let them subscribe 
to the tthools^ let them take a share in the management 
of schools : let them refuse to recommend to the Committee 
of Louncil any schoolmaster whom they suspect of having voted 
at ai^ election from corrupt motives: and the thing is done. 
Our plan, in truth, is made up of checks. My only doubt is 
whether the checks may not be found too numerous and too 
stringent. On our general conduct there is the ordinaiy check, 
the parliamentary check. And, as respects those minute details 
which it is impossible that this House can investigate, we shall 
be checked, in every town and in every rural district, by boards 
consisting of independent min zealous in the cause of education. 

The truth is, Sir, that those who clamour most loudly against 
our plan, have never^ thought of ascertaining what it is. I see 
that a gentleman, who ought to have known better, has not been 
ashamed publicly to tell fhe world that our plan will cost the 
nation two millions a ^gar, and will paralyse all the exertions 
of individuals to educate the people. These two assertions 
are uttered in one breath? And yet, if he who made had 
read our minutes before lie failed at them, he would have seen 
that his predictions are contradictory; that Ijiey cannot both 
be fulfilled; that, if individu^s do not exert themselves^ the 
country will have to pay nothing; and that, if the country has 
to pay two millions, it wuPbe because individuals have exei^ftd. 
themselves with such wonderful, such incredible vigour, as to 
raise four millions by #Poluntary contributions. 

The next objection made by the honourable member for 
Finsbury is that we have acted unconstitutionally, and have 
encroached on the functions of parliament. 'Fhe Committee 
of Council he seems to consider as an jjnlawful assembly. He 
calls it sometimes a* self-elected body and sometimes a self- 
appointed body. Sir, these are words without meaning. The 
com^l'i^tee is no more a self-^cted body than the Board of 
<rrade.' It is a body appointed by the queen; and in appoint-^ 
ing k»her Majesty has exercised, under fhe advice of her 
responsible ministers, a prerogative as old as the monarcRy. 
But, says the honourable member, the constiti^tional coyrse 
^ould hSsive b^n to apply for an Act of Parliament. On wliat 
ground? Nothijig but an Act of Parliament can legalise that 
which is illegjal. But whoever heard of an Act of Parliament 
to ffgalise what was already beyond all dispute legal? Of 
course, if we wished to send aliens out of the country, or to 
retain disaffected persons in custody without bringing them to 
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trial, we must obtain an ^t of Parliament empowering -us to 
do so. But why should we ask for an Act of P^rli^ment to 
empower us to do what anybo(j|y may do, what the honojirahle 
member for Finsbury may do? Is there any doubt that he or 
anybody else may subscribe to a school, give a stipend, to a 
monitor, or settle a retiring pension on a preceptor who has 
done good service ? What any of the queen’s subjects may do 
the queen may do. Suppose that her privy purse were so lar^^e 
that she could afford to employ a hundred thousand pounds in 
this beneficent manner ; would an Act of Parliament be necessary 
to enable her to do so ? Every part of our plan may lawfully 
be carried into execution by any person. Sovereign or subject, 
who has the inclination and the money. We have not the 
money, ^and for the money we come, in a strictly constitutional 
manner, to the House of Commons. The course which we have 
taken is in conformity with all precedent, as well as with all 
principle. There are military schools.*, No Act of Parliament 
was necess^tf’y to authorise thct establishing of such schools. 
\A11 tVaJj.was necessary was a grant of money to defray the 
charge. When I was Secretary at War it was my duty to bring 
^ under her Majesty’s notice the situation of the iemale children of 
her soldiers. Many such children accompanied every regiment, 
and their education was grievously neglected. Her Majesty 
XT graciously pleased to sign a warrant by which a girls’ school 
was attached to each corps. No Aot of Parliament was neces- 
sary. For to set up a school where girls might bch taught to 
read, and write, and sew, and cook, was perfectly legal already. 
I might have set it up myself, if I had been rich enough. All 
that I had to ask from parliament was the money. But I ought 
to beg pardon for argui^ig a point so clear. ' 

The next objection to our plans i^ that they interfere with 
the religious convictions of her Majesty’s subjects. It has been 
sometimes insinuated, but it has never been proved, tl^t the 
^Gjmmittee of Council has shown undue favour to the Estab- 
lished Church. Sir, I have carefully read and coiisideied the 
minutes;^ and I wish thatrevery man who hgs exerted his 
eloquence ag^^nst them had done the same: I say that I have 
carefully read and considered them, and that thpy seem to m^^ 
to have been drawn up with exemplary impartiality. The 
benbfits which we offer we offer to people of all religious , per- 
suasions alike. The dissenting managers of schools will have 
equal authority wjth the managers who belong to the church. 
A boy who goes to meeting will be just as eligible to be a monitor, 
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and will receive just as large a st^)end, as if he went to the 
cathe *rhf schoolmaster who is a nonconformist and the 
schoolmaster who is a confornist will enjoy the same emolu- 
ments, and will, after the same term of service, obtain, on the 
sam» conditions, the same retiring pension. I wish that some 
gentleman would, instead of using vague phrases about religious 
liberty and the rights of conscience, answer this plain question. 
Suppose that in one of our large towns there are four schools, 
a school connected with the church, a school connected with the 
Independents, a Baptist school, and a Wesleyan school; what 
encouragement, pecuniary pr honorary, will, by our plan, be 
given to the school connected with the church, and withheld 
from any of the other three schools? Is it not indeed plain 
that, if by neglect* or maladministration the church school 
should get into a bad stat^ while the dissenting schools flourish, 
the dissenting schools jirill receive public money and the church 
school will receive none? • 

It is true, I admit, th^ in aural districts which are too poor 
to support more than one jchool, the religious comuiUBH*/ to 
which the majoyty belongs will have an advantage over other 
religious communities. But Mns is not our fault. If we are 
as impartial as it is possible to be, you surely do not ejtpect 
more. If theje should tbg a parish containing nine hundred 
churchmen and a hundred dissenters, if there should, in TfRit- 
parish, be a school connecfed with the church, if the dissenters 
in that pafish should*be too poor to set up another school, un- 
doubtedly the school connected with the church will, in that 
parish, get all that we give; and the dissenters will get nothing. 
But observe that there is no partiality to the church, as the 
church, in this arrangement. The churchmen get public money, 
not because they are churchmen, but because they are the 
majority. The dissenters gej^othing, not because they are 
^disses^rs, but because they are a small minority. There are 
districts where the case will be reversed, where there will be« 
dissenting schools, and no church schools. In such cases ^he 
dissenters will get what we have ^o give, and the oburchinen 
will get nothing. * # • 

• But, Sir, I ^ght not to say that a churchman gets nothing 
by ^ system which gives a good education to dissenters, or 
thaUa disseirter gets nothing by a system which gives a good 
education to churchmen. We are not, I hope, so much con- 
formists, or so much nonconformists, as to forget that we are 
Englishmen and Christians. We all, churchmen, Presbyterians, 
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Independents^ Baptists^ Methodists, have an intefes^Jn this, 
that the great body of the people should bib rescfi'edj from 
ignorance and barbarism. I m^intioned Lord George GovdOn’s 
mob. That mob began, it is true, with the Roman Catholics: 
but, long before the tumults were over, there was not a respect- 
able Protestant in London who was not in fear for his house, 
for his limbs, for his life, for the lives of those who were dearest 
to him. The honourable member for P'insbury says that we 
call on men to pay for an education from which they derive no 
benefit. I deny that there is one honest and industrious man 
in the country who derives no benefit from living among honest 
and industrious neighbours rather than among rioters and 
vagabonds. This matter is as much a matter of common 
Concern "'as the defence of our coast. Suppose that I were to 
say, “Why do you tax me to for/-ify Portsmouth? If the 
people of Portsmouth think that they cannot be safe without 
bastions and ravelins, let the people ^of Portsmouth pay the 
engineers afld masons. Why am I to bear the charge of works 
f ronl -*rt'.\ch I derive no advantage? You would answer, and 
most justly, that there is no man in the island who does not 
derive advantage! from these werks, whether he resides within 
theifi or not. And, as every man, in whatever part of the 
island he may live, is bound to contribute to the support of 
‘thSsc arsenals which are necessary for our common security, 
so is every man, to wliatever sect Tie may belong, bound to 
contribute to the support of those schools on whidh, not less 
than on our arsenals, our common security depends. 

I now come to the last words of the amendment. The 
honourable member for Finsbury is apprehensive that our plan 
may interfere with the^‘ civil rights of her Majesty’s subjects. 
How a man’s civil rights can be prejudiced by his learning to 
read and write, to multiply and divide, or even by his obt'iining 
some knowledge of history and geography, I do not ve'i-y well 
- apprehend. One -thing is clear, that persons *;unk that 
ignorance in which, as we are assured by the Congregational 
Union, g^'eat numbers of ouf countrymen g^e sunk, can be free 
only in name.'' It is hardly necessary for us to appoint a Select 
Committee for the purpose of inquiring whether knowledge He 
the ally or the enemy of liberty. He is, I ftiust say, but a 
short-sigHted friend of the common people wh6 is eager to 
bestow on them a franchise which would make them all-powerful, 
and yet would withhold from them that instruction without 
which their power must be a curse to themselves and to the state. 
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This, Sir, <8 my defence. From tlie clamour of our accusers 
I appeaTWitlh confidence to the country to which we must, in 
no torlg time, render an accoup| of our stewardship. I appeal 
with still more confidence to future generations, which, while 
enjoying all the blessings of an impartial and efficient system 
of public instruction, will find it difficult to believe that the 
authors of that system should have had to struggle with a vehe- 
ment and pertinacious opposition, and still more difficult to 
believe that such an opposition was offered in the name of civil 
and religious freedom. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered at the^College of Glasgow on March 21, 

• 1849 

At the election of Lord Rectof of the University of Glasgow, in November, 
1848, the votes stood thi4^ • 

Mr Macauliw, ^55 

Colonel Mure, 203 ^ • 

The installation took place on the twenty-first of March, 2849; 
and after that ceremony had been performed, the following 
was deliver^. • ^ 

My first duty, gentlenjen,»is to return you my thanks for the 
honour wMch you hate conferred on me. You well know that 
it was wholly unsolicited; and I can assure you that it was 
wholly unexpected. I may add that, if I had been invited to 
become a candidate for your suffrages, I should respectfully 
have declined the invitation. My predecessor, whom I am so 
happy as to be able Ito call my friend, declared from this place 
last ]^ar in language which welljbecame him, that he would not 
^have^jAme forward to displac^so eminent a statesman as Lord 
John Russell. I can with equal truth affirm that I would not^ 
have* come forward to displace so estimable a gentleman and so 
accomplished a scholar as Colontl Mure. But Colgnel Mure 
felt last year that A: was not for him, and I no%feel thatjt is 
%ot for me, tc^uestion the propriety of your decision on a point 
of which, by the constitution of your body, you are the judges. 

I thierefore gratefully accept the office to which I have been 
called, fully purposing to use whatever powers belong to it with ‘ 
a single view to the welfare and credit of your society. 

I am not usings mere phrase of course, when I say that the 
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feelings with which I bear part in the ceremony ofcthis day are 
such as 1 find it difficult to utter in words. Jt do* no(^'tffink it 
strange that, when that great^ master of eloquence, Einwjnd 
Burke, stood where I now stand, he faltered and remained mute. 
Doubtless the multitude of thoughts which rushed into hisjnind 
was such as even he could not easily arrange or express. In 
truth there are few spectacles more striking or affecting than that 
which a great historical place of education presents on a solemn 
public day. There is something strangely interesting in the 
contrast between the venerable antiquity of the body and the 
fresh and ardent youth of the great majority of the members. 
Recollections and hopes crowd upoiT us together. The past and 
the future are at once brought close to us. Our thoughts wander 
back tc .the time when the foundations of ^this ancient building 
were laid, and forward to the time when those whom it is our 
office to guide and to teach will be tUe guides and teachers of 
our posterity. On the present occasion we may, with peculiar 
propriety, grve such thoughts thw’r course. For it has chanced 
thatcTi^j: magistracy has fallen on a ^reat secular epoch. This 
is the four hundredth year of the Existence of your university. 
At such jubilees„jubilees of whi^ no individufcl sees more than 
one,rt is natural, and it is good, that a society like this, a society 
which survives all the transitory part^.of which it is composed, 
a4:.r jiety which has a corporate existence and a pdipetual succes- 
sion, should review its annals, should retrace the stages of its 
growth from infancy to maturity, and sliokild try to find, in the 
experience of generations which have passed away, lessons which 
may be profitable to generations yet unborn. 

The retrospect is full. of interest and instruction. Perhaps it 
may be doubted whether?, since the Christian era, there has been 
any point of time more important to the highest interest of man- 
kind than that at which the existence of your university com- 
menced. It was at the momeni of a great destruction Uijd of 
a great creation. Your society was instituted just beforeUhe‘ 
empire of the E&t perished; that strange empire ^lich, 
dragging qn a lang^uid life through the great age of darkness, 
con^ecte(l together the two great ages of ^ight; that empire ” 
which, adding nothing to our stores of knowledge, and product 
ing not one man great in letters, in science, or*, in art, yet pre- 
served, in the midst of barbarism, those masterpieces of Attic 
genius, which the highest minds still contemplate, and long^wiU ' 
contemplate, with semiring despair. And at that very time, 
while the fanatical Moslems were plundering, the churches and 
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'palaces of Onstantinople^ breaking Ai pieces Grecian sculptures, 
and tb tHe flames piles of Grecian eloquence, a few humble 

Gennan artisans, who little kiyw that they were calling into 
existence a power far mightier than that of the victorious Sultan, 
were •busied in cutting and setting the first types. The uni- 
versity came into existence just in time to witness the disapear- 
ance of the last trace of the Roman empire, and to witness the 
publication of the earliest printed book. 

At this conjuncture, a conjuncture of unrivalled interest in 
the history of letters, a man, never to be mentioned without 
reverence by every lover o^ letters, held the highest place in 
Europe. Our just attachment to that Protestant faith to 
which our country owes so much must not prevent us from 
paying the tribute which, on this occasion, and in this place, 
justice and gratitude demand, to the founder of the University 
of Glasgow, the greatest of the restorers of learning. Pope 
Nicholas the Fifth. Hethad sprung from the common pjcople; 
but his abilities and his erudition had early attracted the notice 
of the great. He had studied much and travelled far.^-^liiibhad 
visited Britain, which, in if ealth and refinement, was to his native 
Tuscany what t^e back settlements of America now are to 
Britain. He had lived with the merchant princes of Florence, 
those men who first ennc4)led trade by making trade the ally of 
philosophy, of*eloquence, and of taste. It was he who, uflStr 
the protection of the mpnifkent and discerning Cosmo, arranged 
the first pttblic library that Modern Europe possessed. From 
privacy your founder rose to a throne; but on the throne he 
never forgot the studies which had been his delight in privacy. 
He was the centre of an illustrious group, composed partly of the 
last great scholars of Greece, and partly •f the first great scholars 
of Italy, Theodore Gafta and George of Trebizond, Bessarion and 
Filelfq, Marsilio Ficino and Po^io Bracciolini. By him was 
found^^ the Vatican library, tlten and long after the most pre- 
vious and the most extensive collection of books in the world. 
By hftii were carefully preserved the most v^uable intellectijal 
treasures which had been snatched from the wreck of tlje By^- 
tine empire. His agents were to be found everywhere, in ihe 
bazaars of the^rthest East, in the monasteries of the farthest 
West, purchasing^ or copying worm-eaten parchments, on which 
were Jraced words worthy of immortality. Under his patron^e 
prepared accurate Latin versions of many precious remains 
Greek poets and philosophers. But no department of litera- 
ture owes so much*to him as history. By him were introduced 

N2 
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to the knowledge of Weswm Europe two great alid unrivalled 
models of historical composition, the work di Herodotus and 
the work of Thucydides. By J\im, too, our ancestors w<?ref*fir5t 
made acquainted with the graceful and lucid simplicity of 
Xenophon and with the manly good sense of Polybius. 

It was while he was occupied with cares like these that his 
attention was called to the intellectual wants of this region, a 
region now swarming with population, rich with culture, and 
resounding with the clang of machinery, a region which now 
sends forth fleets laden with its admirable fabrics to the lands of 
which, in his days, no geographer^had ever heard, then a wild, 
a poor, a half barbarous tract, lying on the utmost verge of the 
known world. He gave his sanction to the plan of establishing 
a university at Glasgow, and bestowed on the new seat of learn- 
ing all the privileges which belonged to the University of 
Bologna. I can conceive that a pityipg smile passed over his 
face ^ he named Bologna and Glasgow together. At Bologna 
he had long studied. No spot in the world had been more 
fav::w‘/l by nature or by art. The surrounding country was a 
fruitful and sunny country, a country of cornfields and vineyards. 
In the city, the house of BenV'voglo bore r5le, a house which 
vied with the house of Medici in taste and magnificence, which 
has left to posterity noble palaces qnd temples,^and which gave 
Y* Splendid patronage to arts and letters. Glasgow your founder 
just knew to be a poor, a small, a rutle V)wn, a town, as he would 
have thought, not likely ever to be great and oputent; for the 
soil, compared with the rich country at the foot of the Apennines 
was barren, and the climate was such that an Italian shuddered 
at the thought of it. But it is not on the fertility of the soil, 
It is not on the mildness of the atmosphere, that the prosperity 
of nations chiefly depends. Slavery and’ superstition can make 
Campania a land of beggars, ^and can change the plain qjE £nna 
into a desert. Nor is it beyond the power of human inlfJ(lHgence 
and energy, developed by civil and spiritual freedom,^ to turn 
sjterile rocks and pestilential marshes into citiei: and gardens. 
EMightpned as your founder was, he little knew that he was 
hviiself a clvef agent in a great revolution, physical and moral, 
political and religious, in a revolution destined ^jo make the list 
first and the first last, in a revolution destined to invert the 
relative positions of Glasgow and Bologna. We cannot, I'^^diink, 
better Employ a few minutes than in reviewing the stages of this 
great chaise in human affairs. 

The review shall be short. Indeed I caimot do better than 
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rapidly tfrom century to century 4 Look at the world, then, 
a hiHK^e^ears after the seal of Nicholas had been affixed to the 
instsfliient which called your college into existence. We find 
Europe, we find Scotland especially, in the agonies of that great 
revolution which we emphatically call the Reformation. The 
liberal patron^e which Nicholas, and men like Nicholas, had 
given to learning, and of which the establishment of this seat 
of learning is not the least remarkable instance, had produced 
an effect which they had never contemplated. Ignorance was 
the talisman on which their power depended; and that talisman 
they had themselves broken. They had called in Knowledge 
as a handmaid to decorate ^Superstition, and their error pro- 
duced its natural effect. I need not tell you what a part the 
votaries of classical learning, and especially the votaries (Ireek 
learning, the Humanists, as they were then called, bore in the 
great movement against Si)iritual tyranny. They formed, in 
fact, the vanguard of tft^t movement. Every one of th^ chief 
reformers — I do not at this moment remember a singke exception 
— ^was a Humanist. Alnfost every eminent Human i^,,4i^he 
north of Europe was, accSrdlng to the measure of his upright- 
ness and courage!® a. reformer. In a Scottish i^niversitv I need 
hardly mention the names of Knox, of Buchanan, of MeUille, 
of Secretary Maitland, ^n truth, minds daily nourished with 
the best literature of Greece and Rome necessarily grew^wo 
strong to be trammelled •by the cobwebs of the scholastic 
divinity ; and the influence of such minds was now rapidly felt 
by the whole community; for the invention of printing had 
brought books within the reach even of yeomen and of artisans. 
From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, therefore, the 
public mind was everywhere in a fern^nt; and nowhere was 
the ferment greater than in Scotland. It was in the midst of 
martyrdoms and proscriptions, in the midst of a war between 
power Jlnd truth, that the firslfcentury of the existence of your 
university closed. ^ 

Pafs* another hundred years; and we are in the midst of 
another revolution. The war between Popery an^i Protes- 
tantism had, in thiS island, been terminated by ^he victor)^ of 
Brotestantism# But from that war another war had sprung, 
the war betweeiv Prelacy and Puritanism. The hostile religious 
sect^were allied, intermingled, confounded with hostile political 
parties. The monarchical element of the constitution was an 
object of almost exclusive devotion to the Prelatist. The 
popular element «of the constitution was especially dear to 
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the Puritan. At length Ian appeal was made to the sword. 
Puritanism triumphed; but Puritanism wasnalfea^ jlivided 
against itself. Independency ^nd Republicanism were^on^ one 
side, Presbyterianism and limited monarchy on the other. It 
was in the very darkest part of that dark time, it was an the 
midst of battles, sieges, and executions, it was when the whole 
world was still aghast at the awful spectacle of a British king 
standing before a judgment seat, and laying his neck on a block, 
it was when the mangled remains of the Duke of Hamilton had 
just been laid in the tomb of his house, it was when the head 
of the Marquess of Montrose had jyst been fixed on the Tolbooth 
of Edinburgh, that your university completed her second 
century. 

A hundred years more; and we have rat length reached the 
beginning of a happier period. Our civil and religious liberties 
had indeed been bought with a fearfyl price. But they had 
beenrbought. The price had been prvid. The last battle had 
been fought on British ground. The last black scaffold had been 
setNf^«yn Tower Hill. The evil days were over. A bright and 
tranquil century, a century of religibus toleration, of domestic 
peace, of temperate freedom, pf equal justitfe, was beginning. 
That century is now closing. When we compare it with any 
equally long period in the history of «ny other great society, we 
f^iiill find abundant cause for thankfulness to the Giver of all 
good. Nor is there any place in* th^ whole kingdom better 
fitted to excite this feeling than the pMce where we are now 
assembled. For in the whole kingdom we shall find no district 
in which the progress of trade, of manufactures, of wealth, and 
of the arts of life, has been more rapid than in Clydesdale. 
Your university has p&rtaken largely of the prosperity of this 
city and of the surrounding region. Tlie security, the tran- 
quillity, the liberty, which haye been propitious to the industry 
of the merchant and of the manufacturer, have been pro- 
pitious to the ii\dustry of the scholar. To the last centur^ 
bflong most of the names of which you justly bo.' st. 'frit time 
wo'bld feU me if J attempted to do justice to the memory of all 
the illustrious; men who, during that peridd, taught or learned 
wisdom within these ancient walls; geometriciuis, anatomists, 
jurists, philologists, metaphysicians, poetso Simpson and 
Hunter, Millar and Young, Reid and Stewart; Campbell, jyhose 
coffin was lately borne to a grave in that renowned transept 
which contains the dust of Chaucer, of Spenser, and of Dryden ; 
Black, whose discoveries form an era in the^history of chemical 
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science; jVdIm Smithy the greatest oilaU the masters of political 
sciehcei; fames ^att^ who perhaps did more than any single 
maif hfts done, since the New AHantts of Bacon was written, to 
accomplish that glorious prophecy. We now speak the language 
of humility when we say that the University of Glasgow need 
not fear a comparison with the University of Bologna. 

A fifth secular period is about to commence. There is no 
lack of alarmists who will tell you that it is about to commence 
under evil auspices. But from me you must expect no such 
gloomy prognostications. I have heard them too long and too 
constantly to be scared by item. Ever since I began to make 
observations on the state of my country, I have been seeing 
nothing but growth, and hearing of nothing but decay. The 
more I contemplate our noble institutions, the more convinced 
I am that they are sound^t heart, that they have nothing of 
age but its dignity, and^ that their strength is still the strength 
of youth. The hurricailb, which has recently overthrown so 
much that was great and ^at seemed durable, has Only proved * 
their solidity. They still st^nd, august and immovahikjV«feile 
dynasties and chj^ches are lying in heaps of ruin all around us. 

I see no reason to doubt that, by the blessing #f God on a wise 
and temperate policy, on a policy of which the principle fe to 
preserve what ig good by lejorming in time what is evil, our civil 
institutions may be preserved unimpaired to a late postertSy, 
and that, under the shade of our civil institutions, our academiail 
institutions*may long tontinue to flourish. 

I trust, therefore, that, when a hundred years more have run 
out, this ancient college will still continue to deserve well of our 
country and of mankind. I trust that the installation of 1949 
will be attended by a still greater assembly of students than I 
have the happiness now to see before me. That assemblage, 
indeed*,*may not meet in the pjp'Je where we have met. These 
yenefi^i&le halls may have disappeared. My successor may 
speal^bJ your successors in a more stately edifice, in an edifice 
which, even among the magnificent buildings of the futiye 
Glasgow, will still ^ admired as i fine specimen of ihe archi- 
tecture which flourished in the days of the good Qveen Victoria, 
tfut, though tlft site and the walls may be new, the spirit of the 
insti^tion will, 1 hope, be still the same. My successor will, 

I hope, be abfe to boast that the fifth century of the university 
has even been more glorious than the fourth. He will be able 
to vindicate that boast by citing a long list of eminent men, 
great masters of £cperimental science, of ancient learning, of 
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our native eloquence, ornaments of the senate, tlfe {>ulpit ^nd 
the bar. He will, I hope, mention with high hdnour stffnt of my 
young friends who now hear i|f*e; and he will, I also hf)pt, be 
able to add that their talents and learning were not wasted on 
selfish or ignoble objects, but were employed to promote the 
physical and moral good of their species, to extend the empire 
of man over the material world, to defend the cause of civil and 
religious liberty against tyrants and bigots, and to defend the 
cause of virtue and order against the enemies of all divine and 
human laws. 

I have now given utterance to ^ part, and to a part only, of 
the recollections and anticipations of which, on this solemn 
occasion, my mind is full. I again thank you for the honour 
which Jou have bestowed on me; and I assure you that, while 
I live, f shall never cease to take a ^eep interest in the welfare 
and fame of the body with which, by yc^ur kindness, I have this 
day become connected. 


A SPLECH 

Delivered at EDiNBURGir cA'i^^NovEMBEi? 2, 1852 


f 

At the General Election of 1852 the votes for the City of Edinburgh stood 
thus.— ^ * 


Mr. Macaulay 

1872 

Mr. Cowan . . . . 

1754 

The Lord Provost 

1559 

Mr. Druce 

1066 

Mr. Campbell « 

686 


On the second of November the electors assembled in the Music Hall to 
meet the representative whom they had, without any solicitation on 
his part, placed at the head of 1 ii£ -poll. On this occasion the AlJowing 
Speech was delivered v •* , 

* ' • • 

Gentlemen, — I thank you from my heart for this kind reception. 

In ^ruthyit has almost oveilome me. Your good opinion and 
yowr good will were always very valuable to me, far more valuable 
than any vulgar object of ambition, far more vaKiable than arf[r 
office, however lucrative or dignified. In truth, no office, ^how- 
erver lucrative or dignified, would have tempted me to do»what 
1 have done at your summons, to leave again the happiest and 
most tranquil of all retreats for the bustle of political life. But 
the honour which you have conferred upon^'^me, an honour of 
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Vhich the gieatest men might well )|e proud^ an honour which 
it y powea only of a free people to bestow^ has laid on me 
auch aji ^ligation that I should have thought it ingratitude, I 
should have thought it pusillaiflmity, not to make at least an 
effort^to serve you. 

And here, gentlemen, we meet again in kindness after a long 
separation. It is more than five years since I last stood in this 
very place; a large part of human life. There are few of us on 
whom those five years have not set their mark, few circles from 
which those five years have not taken away what can never be 
replaced. Even in this multitude of friendly faces I look in 
vain for some which would* on this day have been lighted up 
with joy and kindness. I miss one venerable man, who, before 
1 was born, in evil tijnes, in times of oppression and ot corrupt 
tion, had adhered, with almost solitary fidelity, to the cause 
of freedom, and whom I Iftiew in advanced age, but still in the 
full vigour of mind andSjpdy, enjoying the respect and gratitude 
of his fellow-citizens. I should, indeed, be most ungrateful if • 
I could, on this day, forgdt Sir||[ames Craig, his public ipijjjLhis 
judicious counsel, his fatherly kindness to myself. And Jeffrey 
— ^with what an fusion of generous affection fee would, on this 
day, have welcomed me back^o Edinburgh! He too is g^ne; 
but the remembrance of j^im is one of the many ties which bind 
me to the city once deai^ to his heart, and still insepawsbly 
associated with his fame. • 

But, gentlemen, it*? nqt only here that, on entering again, 
at your call, a path of life which I believed that I had quitted 
for ever, I shall be painfully reminded of the changes which the 
last five years have produced. In parliament 1 shall look in vain 
for virtues which I loved, and for abilities which I admired. 
Often in debate, and never more than when we discuss those 
questions of colonial policy which are every day acquiring a 
new interest, I shall remember with regret how much eloquence 
•and ^t, how much acuteness and knowledge, how many engag- 
ing qifalities, how many fair hopes, are buried in the grave of^ 
poor Charles Buller. There were#other men, men with whbm 
I had no political •connection and little personal connection, 
men to whoi% I was, during a great part of my public life, 
honestly oppos^, but of whom 1 cannot now think without 
griejing that their wisdom, their experience, and the weight 
of tfieir great names can never more, in the hour of need, bring * 
help to the nation or to the throne. Such were those two eminent 
men whom 1 left at the height, one of civil, the other of military 
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fame; one the oracle of House of Commons^ the other the 

oracle of the House of Lords. There were parts bf ^ejj: long 
public life which they would tj^emselves, I am persuad/td/ on 
a calm retrospect, have allowed to be justly censurable. But 
it is impossible to deny that each in his own department saved 
the state; that one brought to a triumphant close the most 
formidable conflict in which this country was ever engaged 
with a foreign enemy; and that the other, at an immense 
sacrifice of personal feeling and personal ambition, freed us from 
an odious monopoly, which could not have existed many years 
longer without producing fearful ^testine discords. I regret 
them both ; but I peculiarly regret him who is associated in my 
mind with the place to which you have sent me. I shall hardly 
know the House of Commons without Sir Robert Peel. On 
the first evening on which I took my seat in that House, more 
than two and twenty years ago, he ^ held the highest position 
among the Ministers of the Crown whe sate there. During all 
the subsequent years of my parliamentary service I scarcely 
remitfi^ber one importani discussion iii which he did not bear a 
part with conspicuous ability. His figure is now before me: 
all the tones of his voice are in my ears ; arfd the pain with 
which I think that I shall never hear them again would be em- 
bittered by the recollection of some sha;*p encounters which took 
plcv: between us, were it not that at last there" was an entire 
and cordial reconciliation, and that, cnly^a very few days before 
his death, I had the pleasure of receivin^^ from him marks of 
kindness and esteem of which I shall always cherish the recol- 
lection. 

But, gentlemen, it is not only by those changes which the 
natural law of mortality produces, it is not only by the successive 
disappearances of eminent men that the face of the world has 
been changed during the five vears which have elapsed ^ since 
we met here last. Never since trfe origin of our race havlj^ there 
,been five years more fertile of great events, five years which' 
have left behind them a more awful lesson. have lived 
many live^ in that time. The revolutions of ages have been 
compressed ir^o a few months. France, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy, — ^what a history has theirs been! Whew. we met herfr 
last, there was in all of those countries an outward show of tran- 
quillity ; and there were few, even of the wisest among us, j^ho 
imagined what wild passions, what wild theories, were fermenting 
under that peaceful exterior. An obstinate resistance to a 
reasonable reform, a resistance prolonged but for one day 
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beyond the^time, gave the signal fcj- the explosion; and in an 
instai^t^Vorfl tHfe borders of Russia to the Atlantic Oi^an^ every- 
thing %was confusion and terry. The streets of the greatest 
capitals of Europe were piled up with barricades, and were 
streaming with civil blood. The house of Orleans fled from 
France: the pope fled from Rome: the Emperor of Austria 
was not safe at Vienna. There were popular institutions in 
Florence ; popular institutions at Naples. One democratic ' 
convention sat at Berlin; another democratic convention at 
Frankfort. You remember, I am sure, but too well, how some 
of the wisest and most honest friends of liberty, though inclined 
to look with great indulgence on the excesses inseparable from 
revolutions, began first to doubt and then to despair of the 
prospects of mankinck You remember how all sorts of animosity, 
national, religious, and social, broke forth together. You re- 
member how with the hatred of discontented subjects to their 
governments was mingTvl the hatred of race to race and gf class 
to class. For myself, I stood aghast; and though naturally* 
of a sanguine disposition,* I did for one moment douhfciyfeftther 
the progress of society was not about to be arrested, nay, to be 
suddenly and vtolently turngfl back; whether we were not 
doomed to pass in one generation from the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century to th(kljarbarism of the fifth. I remembered 
that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that the dark^ges 
were gone, never morejto return, that modern Europe was in no 
danger of Aie fate whfch had befallen the Roman empire. That 
flood, they said, would no more return to cover the earth: and 
they seemed to reason justly; for they compared the immense 
strength of the enlightened part of the world with the weakness 
of the part which remained savage; und they asked whence 
were to come the Huns and the Vandals, who should again 
destrgv civilisation? It had not occurred to them that civilisa- 
tion ^Jelf might engender tHP barbarians who should destroy 
*it. Rhad not occurred to them that in the^very heart of great, 
capifals, in the neighbourhood of splendid palaces, and churcljes, 
and theatres, and libraries, and ifiuseums, vice andLignoiUnce 
might produce a rice of Huns fiercer than thos^who marched 
ftnder Attila, ^d of Vandals more bent on destruction than those 
who followed Genseric. Such was the danger. It passed by. 
Civilisation was saved ; but at what a price ! The tide of popular ^ 
feeling turned and ebbed almost as fast as it had risen. Im- 
prudent and obstinate opposition to reasonable demands had 
brought on anarcfiy; and as soon as men had a near view of 
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anarchy they fled in terror^to crouch at the feet o& despotism. ' 
To the dominion of mobs armed with pikes succeeded tl^sjemer 
and more lasting dominion of disciplined armies. The p|ip^cy 
rose from its debasement; rosS more intolerant and insolent 
than before; intolerant and insolent as in the days of I^ilde' 
brand ; intolerant and insolent to a degree which dismayed and 
disappointed those who had fondly cherished the hope that the 
» spirit which had animated the crusaders and the inquisitors had 
been mitigated by the lapse of years and by the progress of 
knowledge. Through all that vast region, where little more 
than four years ago we looked in vain for any stable authority, 
we now look in vain for any trace^ of constitutional freedom. 
And we, gentlemen, in the meantime, have been exempt from 
both those calamities which have wrought ruin all around us. 
The madness of 1848 did not subvert the British throne. The 
reaction which followed has not destriyed British liberty. 

And why is this^ Why has our cqfiTitry, with all the ten 
plagues raging around her, been a land of Goshen? Every- 
ply was the thunder and th6 fire running along the 
ground, very grievous storm, — -a, Storm such as there was 
none like it since pian was on the earth; yet eviiy thing tranquil 
here;, and then again thick nighf, darkness that might be felt; 
and yet light in all our dwellings. We owe this singular 
haptp'iness, under the blessing of Gfea, to a w^se and noble 
constitution, the work of many generations of great men. Let 
us profit by experience; and let us fee tlfmnkful that we profit 
by the experience of others, and not by our own. Let us prize 
our constitution: let us purify it: let us amend it; but let us 
not destroy it. Let us shun extremes, not only because each 
extreme is in itself a positive evil, but also because each extreme 
necessarily engenders its opposite. If we love civil and religious 
freedom, let us in the day of danger uphold law and order. If 
we are zealous for law and ord^J-let us prize, as the bes^^*‘^afe- 
^guard of law and order, civil and religious freedom. * 

Yes, gentlemen ; 'if I am asked why we are free w’th servA,ude 
all Woun(J, us, why our Habeas Corpus Act has not been 
suspended, why our press is still subject to ‘no censor, why we 
still have the liberty of association, why our cepresentativfit. 
institutions still abide in all their strength, I answer, It is because 
in. the year of revolutions we stood fi^rmly by our*govemrfient 
in its peril; and, if I am asked why we stood by our government 
in its peril, when men all around us were engaged in pulling 
governments down, I answer, It was becauce we knew that 
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though ouf government was not alperfect government, it was 
a good fovemfhent, that its faults admitted of peaceable and 
legal Remedies, that it had neve|inflexibly opposed just demands, 
that we had obtained concessions of inestimable value, not by 
beating the drum, not by ringing the tocsin, not by tearing up 
the pavement, not by running to the gunsmiths’ shops to search 
for arms, but by the mere force of reason and public opinion. 
And, gentlemen, pre-eminent among those pacific victories of* 
reason and public opinion, the recollection of which chiefly, I 
believe, carried us safely through the year of revolutions and 
through the year of counter-revolutions, I would place two great 
reforms, inseparably associated, one with the memory of an 
illustrious man, who is now beyond the reach of envy, the other 
with the name of another illustrious man, who is stiH, and, I 
hope, long will be, a livipg mark for distinction. I speak of the 
great commercial refojm of 1846, the work of Sir Robert Peel, 
and of the great parliamentary reform of 1832, the work of 
many eminent statesmen, aiTpong whom none w^s more con-* 
spicuous than Lord John, Russell. I particularly our 
attention to tljgse two great reforms, because it will, in my 
opinion, be the especial dut^ of that House of Commons in 
which, by your distinguished favour, I have a seat, to ckfend 
the commercj^l reform Sir Robert Peel, and to perfect and 
extend the parliamentary reform of Lord John Russell. 

With respect to th(k cofhmercial reform, though I say it will 
be a sacretl duty to defend it, I do not apprehend that we shall 
find the task very difficult. Indeed, I doubt whether we have 
any reason to apprehend a direct attack upon the system now 
established. From the expressions used during the last session, 
and during the late election, by the minfcters and their adherents, 

T should, I confess, find it utterly impossible to draw any 
mfePijjice whatever. They ha^^e contradicted each other; and 
they-havc contradicted themselves. Nothing would be easier 
tha^ ^o select from their speeches passages^which would prova 
them to be freetraders, and passages which would prove tjiem 
to be protectionisjs. But, in trflth, the only inference ^hich 
can properly be drawn from a speech of one of these gentkmen 
in favour of ftee trade is, that, when he spoke, he was standing 
for^a town; afld the only inference which can be drawn from 
the«speech df another in favour of protection is, that, when he ^ 
spoke, he was standing for a county. I quitted London in the 
‘leat of the elections. I left behind me a Tory candidate for 
Westminster and a Tory candidate for Middlesex, loudly pro- 
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claiming themselves Derbyi(:es and freetraders. AU along my 
journey through Berkshire and Wiltshire I hea!*d hotMng but 
the cry of Derby and Protectioji; but when I got to Bristol, 
the cry was Derby and Free Trade again. On one side of the 
Wash, Lord Stanley, the Under-Secretary of State for^the 
Foreign Department, a young nobleman of great promise, a 
young nobleman who appears to me to inherit a large portion 
'"of his father’s ability and energy, held language which was 
universally understood to indicate that the government had 
altogether abandoned all thought of protection. Lord Stanley 
was addressing the inhabitants o4 a town. Meanwhile, on 
the other side of the Wash, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster was haranguing the farmers of Lincolnshire; and, 
when sjiflebody took it upon him to ask, What will you do, 
Mr. Christopher, if Lord Derby abandons protection?” the 
Chancellor of the Duchy refused to spiswer a question so 
monstrous, so insulting to Lord Derby. I will stand by 
Lord Derby,*’ he said, because J knjw that Lord Derby will 
stan«W»3»« protection.” V^ell, these opposite declarations of 
two eminent persons, both likely to Know the mind of Lord 
Derby on the suljject, go forth, ^nd are taken*^ up by less dis- 
tinguished adherents of the party. The Tory candidate for 
Leicestershire says, “ I put faith in M,r.*Christophfr: while you 
see^r. Christopher in the goveinment, you may be assured 
that agriculture will be protected.” But,Jn East Surrey, which 
IS really a suburb of London, I find tke T(h-y candidsfte saying, 

“ Never mind Mr. Christopher. I trust to Lord Stanley. What 
should Mr. Christopher know on the subject? He is not in 
the cabinet: he can tell you nothing about it.” Nay, these 
tactics were carried so far that Tories who had formerly been 
for free trade, turned protectionists if they*stood for counties; 
and Tories, who had always beei\furious protectionists, decUred 
for free trade, without scruple or "Shame, if they stood fonjarge ^ 
towns. Take for eyample Lord Maidstone. He was onqp one 
of tVie most vehement protectionists in England, an 1 put fSrth 
a smkll volume, which, as I afh an elector of Westminster, and 
as ho was a C£q\didate for Westminster, I thought it my duty 
to buy, in order to understand his opinions, ft is entitled* 
Free Trade Hexameters, Of the poetical merits*of Lord Maid- 
stone’s hexameters I shall not presume to give an opinion, "^ou 
may all form an opinion for yourselves by ordering copies. They 
may easily be procured: for I was assured, when I bought mine 
in Bond Street, that the supply on hand was Still considerable. 
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’ But of th« political merits of Lox]^ Maidstone’s hexameters I 
can jfp^k ^itk confidence ; and it is impossible to conceive a 
fiorcjir attack, according to the measure of the power of the 
assailant, than that which his ifcrdship made on Sir Robert Peel’s 
pol^y. On the other hand, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who is now 
Solicitor-General, and who was Solicitor-General under Sir 
Robert Peel, voted steadily with Sir Robert Peel, doubtless 
from a regard to the public interest, which would have suffered^ 
greatly by the retirement of so able a lawyer from the service 
of the crown. Sir Fitzroy did not think it necessary to lay 
down his office even when^ Sir Robert Peel brought in the bill 
which established a free trade in corn. But unfortunately 
Lord Maidstone becomes a candidate for the city of West- 
minster, and Sir Fityroy Kelly stands for an agricultural county. 
Instantly, therefore, Lord Maidstone forgets his verses, and 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly foreetS his votes. Lord Maidstone declares 
himself a convert to T||e opinions of Sir Robert Peel ; ^and Sir 
Robert Peel’s own Solicitor-General lifts up his head intrepidly,* 
and makes a speech, ajl^arefttly composed out of J^r(^^aid- 
stone’s hexameters. • * 

It is therefor®; gentlemen, ijtterly impossibly for me to pretend 
to infer, from the language held by the members of the govern- 
ment, and their adher^ts, what course they will take on the 
subject of prfltection. mvertheless, I confidently say thmb the 
system established by Sir Robert Peel is perfectly safe. The 
law which repealed# the , corn laws stands now on a much 
firmer foundation that when it was first passed. We are stronger 
than ever in reason; and we are stronger than ever in numbers. 
We are stronger than ever in reason, because what was only 
prophecy is now history. No persoy can now question the 
salutary effect which the repeal of the corn laws has had on our 
trade and industry. We are stronger than ever in numbers. 
Yo^,.i am sure, recollect the^ime when a formidable opposition 
to tne repeal of the corn laws was made bv a class which was 
moft'deeply interested in that repeal; I mean the labouring 
classes. You recollect that, in ^any large towns^ ten years 
ago, the friends of*free trade could not venture to call meetings 
ifor the purpose of petitioning against the corn laws, for fear 
of being intenaipted by a crowd of working people, who had 
be^ taught^ by a certain class of demagogues to say that the 
question was one in which working people had no interest, ^ 
that it was purely a capitalist’s question, that, if the poor man 
got a large loaf instead of a small one, he would get from the 
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capitalist only a sixpence ^nstead of a shilling. I« never ha^ * 
the slightest faith in those doctrines. Experitcico ey^n^then 
seemed to me completely to confute them. I compared ^l^ce 
with place; and I found thatj though bread was dearer in 
England than in Ohio, wages were higher in Ohio tha^ in 
England. I compared time with time; and I saw that those 
times when bread was cheapest in England, within my own 
* memory, were also the times in which the condition of the 
labouring classes was the happiest. But now the experiment 
has been tried m a manner which admits of no dispute. I 
should be glad to know, if there were now an attempt made 
to impose a tax on corn, what demagogue would be able to bring 
a crowd of working men to hold up their hands in favour of such 
a tax. iThus strong, gentlemen, in reasqn, and thus strong 
in numbers, we need, I believe, apprehend no direct attack on 
the principles of free trade. It willf however, be one of the 
first duties of your representatives to bej/igilant that no indirect 
attack shall be made on these principles ; and to take care that 
in o^iJtpfiijfincial arrangemi'uts no'undfie favour shall be shown 
to any class. * • 

With regard ti^the other question which I fiave mentioned, 
the qjjestion of parliamentary reform, I think that the time 
is at hand when that question will requite the gravest considera- 
tionjf* when it will be necessary to reconsider the Reform Act of 
1832, and to amend it temperately and cautiously, but in a large 
and liberal spirit. I confess that, in, my opinion, this revision 
cannot be made with advantage, except by the Ministers of the 
Crown. I greatly doubt whether it will be found possible to 
carry through any plan of improvement if we have not the govern- 
ment heartily with us; ,and I must say that from the present 
administration I can, as to that matter, expect nothing good. 
What precisely I am to expect from them I do not know, whether 
the most obstinate opposition^* every change, or thA*piost 
^nsanely violent change. If I look to their conduct, 1 fin)l the • 
gravest reasons for apprehending that they may r*t onS lime 
resik. the j;nost just demands, and at another time, from the 
merest caprige^ propose the wildest innovrfcions. And I will 
tell you why 1 entertain this opinion. I am sorry^hat, in doings 
so, I must mention the name of a gentleman «for whom, per- 
sonally, I have the highest respect; I mean Mr. JValpole,* the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. My own acquaint- 
ance with him is slight; but I know him well by character; 
and I believe him to be an honourable, an excellent, an able 
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man. No^an is more esteemed (n private life: but of his 
public Sancfliclfl must claim the right to speak with freedom; 
and Iido so with the less scrupjje because he has himself set me 
an example of that freedom, and because I am really now stand- 
ing «n the defensive. Mr. Walpole lately made a speech to 
the electors of Midharst; and in that speech he spoke personally 
of Lord John Russell as one honourable man should speak of 
another, and as, I am sure, I wish always to speak of Mr. Walpole.^ 
But in Lord John’s public conduct Mr. Walpole found many 
faults. Chief among those faults was this, that his lordship had 
re-opened the question of reform. Mr. Walpole declared himself 
to be opposed on principle to organic change. He justly said 
that if, unfortunately, organic change should be necessary, what- 
ever was done ought to be done with much delibersPtion and 
with caution almost timqfous; and he charged Lord John with 
having neglected thesc^ plain rules of prudence. I was perfectly 
thunderstruck when fc-ead the speech: for I could aot but 
recollect that the most vjolenV and democratic chafige that ever ' 
was proposed within the njemory of the oldest man^a(W)een 
proposed but a few weeks before by this same Mr. Walpole, 
as the organ of the present igovernment. Bo you remember 
the history of the Militia Bill.^^ In general, when a 'great 
change in ou^ institutiofi% is to be proposed from the Treasury 
Bench, the minister announces his intention some weeks b?!bre. 
There is a great atteiviarfce : there is the most painful anxiety 
to know i^hat he is §oin^ to recommend. 1 well remember, — 
for I was present, — with what breathless suspense six hundred 
persons waited, on March i, 1831, to hear Lord John Russell 
explain the principles of his Reform Bill. But what was his 
Reform Bill to the Reform Bill of» the Derby administra- 
tion.? At the end* of a night, in the coolest way possible, 
withfijit the smallest notice. Mr. Walpole proposed to add 
j to t^e tail of the Militia Bilf^a clause to the effect, that every 
man ^ho had served in the militia for twa years should have 
a vote for the county. What is the number of those vqters 
who were to be entitled to vote in this way fof counties? 
The militia of England is to consist of eighty thousand men ; 
•Sand the terrif of service is to be five years. In ten years the 
number will b^ one hundred and sixty thousand; in twenty 
years, three*hundred and twenty thousand ; and in twenty-five , 
years, four hundred thousand. Some of those new electors 
will, of course, die off in twenty-five years, though the lives are 
picked lives, refharkably good lives. What the mortality is 
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likely to be I do not acci^rately know; but any Actuary wiir 
easily calculate it for you. I should say, in f oulid ^jpbers, 
that you will have, when the system has been in operatjpn>for 
a generation, an addition of about three hundred thousand to 
the county constituent bodies; that is to say, six thousand 
voters on the average will be added to every county in England 
and Wales. That is surely an immense addition. And w^hat 
* is the qualification? Why, the first qualification is youth. 
These electors are not to be above a certain age; but the nearer 
you can get them to eighteen the better. The second qualifica- 
tion is poverty. The elector is to be a person to whom a shilling 
a-day is an object. The third qualification is ignorance; for I 
venture to say that, if you take the trouble to observe the 
appearance of those young fellows who follow the recruiting 
sergeant in the streets, you will at once say that, among our 
labouring classes, they are not the m^st educated, they are not 
the mpst intelligent. That they are Vave, stout lads, I fully 
believe. Lord Hardinge tells ipe that he never saw a finer 
set^^yotmg men; and J have not tAe slightest doubt that, if 
necessary, after a few weeks* training,* they will be found stand- 
ing up for our fir^^sides against tlje best disciplfhed soldiers that 
the oontinent can produce. But these are not the qualifications 
which fit men to choose legislators.^ «A young man who goes 
frolflthe ploughtail into the army is generally ratRer thoughtless 
and disposed to idleness. Oh I but there^is another qualification 
which 1 had forgotten: the voter mu^t be^ five feet two. There 
is a qualification for you ! Only think of measuring a man for 
the franchise ! And this is the work of a Conservative govern- 
ment, this plan which would swamp all the counties in England 
with electors who possess the Derby-Walpole qualifications; 
that is to say, youth, poverty, ignorance, roving disposition, 
and five feet two. Why, wh^t right have people who^have 
proposed such a change as this to*H:alk about — T do not sa^ JLord 
john Russell's injprudence — but the imprudence of ]£mest* 
Joqes or of any other Chartist? The Chartists, ’^o do fhem 
justfce, wtyjld give^the franchise to wealth as well as to poverty, 
to knowledge ^s well as to ignorance, to m^ure age as well as 
to youth. But to make a qualification compounded of dis« 
qualifications is a feat of which the whole glory belongs to our 
Conservative rulers. This astounding proposition was nq^de, 

I believe, in a very thin House: but the next day the House 
was full enough, everybody having come down to know what 
w^as going to happen. One asked, why not this P and another. 
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wny nov tha%? Are all the regular troops to have the franchise ? 
all the^p^cefneA? all the sailors? for^ if you give the franchise 
to pjo^gnboys of twenty-one, what class of honest Englishmen 
and Scotchmen can you with Secency exclude? But up gets' 
the IJome Secretary, and informs the House that the plan 
had not been sufficiently considered, that some of his colle^ues 
were not satisfied, and that he would not press his proposition. 
Now, if it had happened to me to propose such a reform at one 
sitting of the House, and at the next sitting to withdraw it, 
because it had not been well considered, I do think that, to the 
end of my life, I never shouM have talked about the exceeding 
imprudence of reopening the question of reform; I should 
never have ventured to read any other man a lecture about the 
caution with which all plans of organic change ought to be 
framed. I repeat that, if I am to judge from the language of 
the present ministers, talftn in connection with this solitary 
instance of their legisli^ve skill in the way of reform,^! am 
utterly at a loss what to expect. On the whole, what«I do expect 
is that they will offer a pernnacious, vehement, provokir^ o[)p0isi- 
tion to safe and reasonable* change, and that then, in some 
moment of fear d? caprice, thqy will bring in, ^nd fling on the 
table, in a fit of desperation or levity, some plan which Awill 
loosen the very foundations^ of society. 

For my own ^art, I thmlc that the question of parliamenflBtry 
reform is one which mijst soon be taken up; but it ought to 
be taken up by the geveriynent; and I hope, before long, to 
see in office a Ministry which will take it up in earnest. I dare 
say that you will not suspect me of saying so from any interested 
feeling. In no case whatever shall I again be a member of any 
Ministry. During what may remain of»my public life, I shall 
be the servant of nont but you. I have nothing to ask of any 
govermnent, except that protection which every government 
owes {0% faithful and loyal subject of the .queen. But I do hope 
ft) see fn office before long a Ministry which will treat this great ^ 
questfbnias it should be treated. It will be*the duty of that 
Ministry to revise the distribution ai power. It will b^the ctety 
of that Ministry to tonsider whether small constituent bodies, 
notoriously coioupt, and proved to be corrupt, such, for example, 
as Harwich, ought to retain the power of sending members to 
parli^ent. It will be the duty of such a Ministry to consider 
whether small constituent bodies, even less notoriously corrupt, 
ought to have, in the counsels of the empire, a share as great 
as that of the We^ Riding of York, and twice as great as that 
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of the county of Perth. ^ will be the duty of such a Ministry 
to consider whether it may not be possible, witf/out tl^s^iallest 
danger to peace, law, and orde^, to extend the elective fr/^nchise 
to classes of the community which do not now possess it. As 
to universal suffrage, on that subject you already know my 
opinions; and I now come before you with those opinions 
strengthened by everything which, since I last professed them, 
has passed in Europe. We now know, by the clearest of all 
proofs, that universal suffrage, even united with secret voting, 
IS no security against the establishment of arbitrary power. 
But, gentlemen, I do look forwqrd, and at no very remote 
period, to an extension of the franchise, such as I once thought 
unsafe. I believe that such an extension will, by the course 
of eveiivs, be brought about in the very best and happiest way. 
Perhaps I may be sanguine: but I think that good times are 
coming for the labouring classes 01 this country, I do not 
entertain that hope because I expect /-hat Fourierism, or Saint 
Simonianism, or Socialism, or fny of those other “ isms ” for 
whuh the plain English word is “'robbery,*' will prevail. I 
know that such schemes only aggravate the misery which they 
pretend to relieefe. I know th^t it is possifte, by legislation, 
to make the rich poor, but that it is utterly impossible to make 
the poor rich. But I believe that ^he progress of experimental 
scfeAce, the free intercourse of nation with nation, the unre- 
stricted influx of commodities from C9untries where they are 
cheap, and the unrestricted efflux ef labour towands countries 
where it is dear, will soon produce, nay, I believe that they are 
beginning to produce, a great and most blessed social revolution. 
I need not tell you, gentlemen, that in those colonies which 
have been planted by? our race, — and, when I speak of our 
colonies I speak as well of those which hkve separated from us 
as of those which still remain united to us, — I need not ^ell you 
that in our colonies the condifeon of the labouring rfian has 
long been far morfj prosperous than m any part of the Oli^'World. 
Amd why is this? Some people tell you that the inhabitants 
of •'Pennsylvania ^nd New** England are better off than the 
inhabitants of the Old World, because the United States have a 
republican form of government. But we know 4 hat the inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania and New England wer© more prosperous 
than the inhabitants of the Old World when Pennsylvania and 
New England were as loyal as any part of the dominions of 
George the First, George the Second, and George the Third; 
and we know that in Van Diemen’s I^nd, hi New Zealand, in 
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Australa jia, New Brunswick, in Cunada, the subjects of her 

Majesty are as prosperous as they could be under the govern- 
meift (rf a president. The reaj cause is that, in these new 
countries, where there is a boundless extent of fertile land, 
nothiitg is easier than for the labourer to pass from the place 
which is overstocked iVith labour to the place which is under- 
stocked; and that thus both he who moves and he who stays 
always have enough. This it is which keeps up the prosperity 
of the Atlantic States of the Union. They pour their popula- 
tion back to the Ohio, across the Ohio to the Mississippi, and 
beyond the Mississippi to th® Rocky Mountains. Everywhere 
the desert is receding before the advancing flood of human life 
and civilisation : and, in the meantime, those who are left behind 
enjoy abundance and never endure such privations a# in old 
countries too often befall yie labouring classes. And why has 
not the condition of qpr labourers been equally fortunate? 
Simply, as I believe, on* account of the great distance which 
separates our country frqpi thje new and unoccupied part of 
the world, and on account pf the expense of traversing tlAat 
distance. Scienc^ however, has abridged, and is abridging, 
that distance: science has diminished, and is (hmmishing, that 
expense. Already New Zealand is, for all practical purpflses, 
nearer to us New England was to the Puritans who fled 
thither from the tyranny of Laud. Already the ports of Nofth 
America, Halifax, Bostiwi, dnd New York, are nearer to us than, 
within the memory ol* perjfcns now living, the Island of Skye 
and the county of Donegal were to London. Already emigra- 
tion is beginning to produce the same effect here which it has 
produced on the Atlantic States of the Union. And do not 
imagine that our countryman who gotfe abroad is altogether 
lost to us. Even if lie goes from under the dominion of the 
British^ueen and the protection of the British flag he will still, 
ynder^/he benignant system otfree trade, continue to be bound 
to us^by close ties. If he ceases to be a neighbour, he is still « 
a benefactor and a customer. Go where he may, if you will bpt 
maintain that system inviolate, it i? for us that he is t»rning^he 
forests into cornfielas on the banks of the Mississippi; it is^for 
ift that he is landing his sheep and preparing his fleeces in the 
hearf^ of Austral&sia ; and in the meantime it is from us that 
he receives tHose commodities which are produced with most 
advantage in old societies, where great masses of capital have 
been accumulated. His candlesticks and his pots and his pans 
come from Birmiilgham; his knives from Sheffield; the light 
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cotton jacket which he wftars in summer from Mailrchester; the 
good cloth coat which he wears in winter frohi LeecJA; nand in 
return he sends us back, from ^hat was lately a wildenvssa; the 
good flour out of which is made the large loaf which the British 
labourer divides among his children. I believe that it is iR these 
changes that we shall see the best solution of the question of 
th6 franchise. We shall make our institutions more democratic 
than they are, not by lowering the franchise to the level of the 
great mass of the community, but by raising, in a time which 
will be very short when compared with the existence of a nation, 
the great mass up to the level of tjhe franchise. 

I feel that I must stop. I had meant to advert to some other 
subjects. I had meant to say something about the ballot, to 
which, as you know, I have always been fevourable ; something 
about triennial parliaments, to which, as you know, I have 
always been honestly opposed ; something about your university 
tests ;i something about the cry for religious equality which has 
lately been raised in Ireland;, but I feel that I cannot well 
pivsei^edv. I have only strtingth to thank you again, from the 
very bottom of my heart, for the gr&t honour which you have 
done me in chorsing me, without solicitatiorfj to represent you 
in parliament. I am proud of our connection; and I shall try 
to act in such a manner that you n\ay not be ashamed of it. 


A SPEECH 

Delivered in the House of Commons on June i, 1853 

On the first of June, 1853, Lord Hotham, menfuer for Kent, moved the 
third reading of a bill of which the chief object was to make the Master 
of the Rolls incapable of sitting in the House of Commons M«. Henry 
Drummond, member for Surrevimoved that ihe bill shoula be read 
a third time that day six months. In support ol Mr Druifimond^> 
amendment the^following Speech was made. * c 

The amendment was carried by 224 votes to 123. 

^ *^ . * ** 

I CANNOT, Sii;, suffer the House to proceed to a division without 
expressing the very strong opinion which I havc^ormed on tWs 
subject. I shall give my vote, with all my heart and soiil^ for 
the' amendment moved by my honourable friend the member 
for Surrey. I never gave a vote in my life with a more entire 
confidence that 1 was in the right; and I cannot but think it 
discreditable to us that a bill for which thefe is so little to be 
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&id, and against which there is so^much to be said, should 
have permitted to pass through so many stages without a 
divigio^. 

On what ground, Sir, does tlfe noble lord, the member for 
Kent,^k us to make this change in the law ? The only ground^ 
surely, on which a Conservative legislator ought ever to propose 
a change in the law is this, that the law, as it stands, has pro- 
duced some evil. Is it then pretended that the law, as it stands, 
has produced any evil? The noble lord himself tells you that 
it has produced no evil whatever. Nor can it be said that the 
experiment has not been fairly tried. This House and the office 
of Master of the Rolls began to exist, probably in the same 
generation, certainly in the same century. During six hundred 
years this House had been open to Masters of the Rolls. • Many 
Masters of the Rolls have sate here, and have taken part, with 
great ability and authoril^?^, in our deliberations. To go no 
further back than the ^ijccession of the House of Hanover, 
Jekyll was a member of this House, and Strange, and Kenyon, 
and Pepper Arden, and Sir^illihm Grant, and Sir John Copl®,y, 
and Sir Charles Pepys, and fihally Sir John Romilly. It is not 
even pretended ttftit any one of these eminent persons was ever, 
on any single occasion, found (o be the worse member of ^is 
House for being Master of, the Rolls, or the worse Master of the 
Rolls for being d member of this House. And if so, is it, I mk, 
the part of a wise statesmai% is it, I ask still more emphatically, 
the part of <a Conservative statesman, to alter a system which 
has lasted six centuries, and which has never once, during all 
those centuries, produced any but good effects, merely because 
it is not in harmony with an abstract principle? 

And what is the abstract principle for, the sake of which we 
are asked to innovate ^in reckless defiance of all the teaching of 
experience? It is this; that political functions ought to be 
kept cj^Slinct from judicial funci(ions. So sacred, it seems, is this 
jft-incipe, that the union of the political and judicial characters 
oughtsnbt to be suffered to continue even in a <&ise in which that ” 
union has lasted through many ages without producing 4he 
smallest practical ir^onvenience. “ Nothing is so hateful,’,' I 
qi^ote the wor^s of the noble lord who broughf in this bill, 

“ nothing is so hateful as a political judge.” 

No^, Sir, if, I assent to the principle laid down by the noble 
lord, 1 must pronounce his bill the most imbecile, the most 
pitiful, attempt at reform that ever was made. The noble lord 
is a homoeopathis1« in state medicine. His remedies are ad* 
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ministered in infinitesimal doses. If he will^ for a moment, con> 
sider how our tribunals arl constituted, and hoty out ^r^ment 
is constituted, he will perceive that the judicial ana gol^tical 
character are, through all gracRjs, everywhere combined, every- 
where interwoven, and that therefore the evil which he proposes 
to remove vanishes, as the mathematicians say, when compared 
with the immense mass of evil which he leaves behind. 

It has been asked, and very sensibly asked, why, if you exclude 
the Master of the Rolls from the House, you should not also 
exclude the Recorder of the City of London. I should be very 
sorry to see the Recorder of the City of London excluded. But 
I must say that the reasons for e^fcluding him are ten times as 
strong as the reasons for excluding the Master of the Rolls. For 
it is well known that political cases of t|je highest importance 
have been tried by Recorders of the City of London, But why 
not exclude all recorders, and all chairmen of quarter sessions ? 
I venture to say that there are far stronger reasons for exclud- 
ing a'chairpian of quarter sessions than for excluding a Master 
of Jjhe Rolls. I long ago attended, diK’ing two or three years, the 
quarter ‘sessions of a great county* There I constantly saw 
in the chair an ^eminent member of this HoiiJe. An excellent 
criminal judge he was. Had he^oeen a veteran lawyer, he could 
hardly have tried causes more satisfactorily or more expedi- 
tioftr^ly. But he was a keen politicfan: he had* made a motion 
which had turned out a government; and when he died he was a 
cabinet minister. Yet this gentleman^,, the head pf the Blue 
interest, as it was called, in his county, might have had to try 
men of the Orange party for rioting at a contested election. 
He voted for the corn laws ; and he might have had to try men 
for breaches of the peace which had originated in the discontent 
caused by the corn laws. He was, as I well remember, hooted, 
and, I rather think, pelted too, by the mob of London for his 
conduct towards Queen Caroline^ and, when he went dowli to his 
county, he might have had to sit in judgment on peo^e fa* 
breaking windowS’ which had not been illuminated in hdnpur of 
htfJt Majesty’s victory. Thi^i is not a solitary instance. There 
are. I dare say, in this House, fifty chairmen of quarter sessions. 
And this is rf union of judicial and political flections agaii^t 
which there is really much to be said. For it is important, not 
only that the administration of justice should oe pure, but that 
it should be unsuspected. Now I am willing to believe thUt the 
administration of justice by the unpaid magistrates in political 
cases is pure ; but unsuspected it certainly is qot. It is notorious 
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{hat, in tinfts of political excitement, the cry of the whole 
democ]j£tl^ pi«ss%lways is that a poor man, who has been driven 
by distress to outrage, has far harder measure at the quarter 
sessions than at the assizes. So'^oud was this cry in 1819 that 
Mr. Caning, in one of his most eloquent speeches, pronounced 
it the most alarming of all the signs of the times. See then how 
extravagantly, how ludicrously inconsistent your legislation is. 
You lay down the principle that the union of political functions 
and judicial functions is a hateful abuse. That abuse you 
determine to remove. You accordingly leave in this House a 
crowd of judges who, in troubled times, have to try persons 
charged with political offences; of judges who have often been 
accused, truly or falsely, of carrying to the judgment seat their 
political sympathies and antipathies; and you shut out»of the 
House a single judge, whose duties are of such a nature that it 
has never once, since the tftne of Edward the First, been even 
suspected that he or an^ of his predecessors has, in the ad^ 
ministration of justice, favoured a political ally, or«wronged a 
political opponent. ^ i 

But even if I were to adiflit,''what I altogether deny, that there 
is something in t!ft functions of the Master of the Rolls which 
makes it peculiarly desirable that he should not take any part in 
politics, 1 should still vote, against this bill, as most inconsistent 
and inefficient. ’ If you thinfe that he ought to be excluded fi^m 
political assemblies, why dc. not you exclude him ? You do no 
such thing. /> You exclulie from the House of Commons, 
but you leave the House of Lords open to him. Is not the 
House of Lords a political assembly ? And is it not certain that, 
during several generations, judges have generally had a great 
ascendency in the House of Lords? A, hundred years ago a 
great judge, Lord Hardwicke, possessed an immense influence 
there. He bequeathed his power to another great judge, Ix)rd 
Mansfljplh. When age had impaired the vigour of I^rd Mans- 
f!feld, the authority which he had, during man^ years, enjoyed, 
passe J to a third judge, Lord Thurlow. Everybody knows 
what a dominion that eminent judges Lord Eldon, exercised oVfer 
the peers, what a ^hare he took in making and unmaking 
ministries, witl^ what idolatrous veneration he was regarded by 
one great party m the state, with what dread and aversion he 
was rtigarded hy the other. When the long reign of Lord Eldon 
had terminated, other judges. Whig and Tory, appeared at the 
head of contending factions. Some of us can well remember 
the first ten days -of October, 1831. Who, indeed, that lived 
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through those days can ever forget them? It iVas the most 
exciting, the most alarming political conjuncture ofliiy tifne. 
On the morning of the eighth of October, the Reform B'll, after 
a discussion which had lasted through many nights, was rejected 
by the Lords. God forbid that 1 should again see such a»crisis! 
I can never hope again to hear such a debate. It was indeed a 
splendid display of various talents and acquirements. There 
are, I dare say, some here who, like myself, watched through 
the last night of that conflict till the late autumnal dawn, some* 
times walking up and down the long gallery, sometimes squeezing 
ourselves in behind the throne, or below the bar, to catch the 
eloquence of the great orators who, on that great occasion, sur- 
passed themselves. There I saw, in the foremost ranks, con- 
fronting each other, two judges, on one side Lord Brougham, 
Chancellor of the realm, on the other Lord Lyndhurst, Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer. How eagerly we hung on their words ! 
How eagerly those words were read. Before noon by hundreds 
of thousanfds in the capital, ai^d, within forty-eight hours, by 
mfilions^ in ever part of the kingdom ! With what a burst of 
popular fury the decision of the Rouse was received by the 
nation! The ruins of Nottingham Castle, ffie ruins of whole 
streets and squares at Bristol, proved but too well to what a 
point the public feeling had been wound up. If it be true that 
noVAingris so hateful to the noble lord, the member for Kent, as 
a judge who takes part in political contentions, why does he 
not bring in a bill to prevent jiidger froi**i entering whose lists in 
which Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst then encountered 
each other ? But no : the noble lord is perfectly willing to leave 
those lists open to the Master of the Rolls. The noble lord's 
objection is not to the union of the judicial character and the 
political character. He is quite willing that anywhere but here 
judges should be politicians. The Master of the Rolls may be 
the soul of a great party, the hedS of a great party, the favourite 
tribune of a storipy democracy, the chief spokesman of a haughty 
ajistocracy. He may do all that declamation and ..ophisfi^ can 
do'to inflame the passions Ox* mislead the judgment of a senate. 
But it must opt be in this room. He must ^o a hundred and fifty 
yards hence. He must sit on a red bench, and* not on a greon 
^one. He must say, “ My lords," and not ** Mr. Speaker." He 
must say, ** content," and not " aye." And then he may .^with- 
out at all shocking the noble lord, be the most stirring politician 
in the kingdom. 

But 1 am undemtating my case. I am' greatly understat- 
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* mg it. F»r, Sir, this union of the judicial character and the 
politjSsd character, in members of the other House of Parliament, 
is^oj: a merely accidental union. Not only may judges be 
made peers; but all the peer^ are necessarily judges. Surely 
whep the noble lord told us that the union of political functions 
and of judicial functions was the most hateful of all things, he 
must have forgotten that, by the fundamental laws of the realm, 
a political assembly is the supreme court of appeal, the courts 
which finally confirms or annuls the judgments of the courts, 
both of common law and of equity, at Westminster, of the 
courts of Scotland, of the courts of Ireland, of this very Master 
of the Rolls about whom we are debating. Surely, if the noble 
lord’s principle be a sound one, it is not with the Master of the 
Rolls but with the House of Peers that we ought to began. For, 
beyond all dispute, it is more important that the court above 
should be constituted on^sound principles than that the court 
below should be so con^ptuted. If the Master of the Rolls goes 
wrong, the House of Peers may correct his errors.- But who is 
to correct the errors of th\S Honse of Peers ? All these considera- 
tions the noble lord ovtTldoks. He is cjuite willing that the 
peers shall sit inP^he morning as judges, shall determine questions 
affecting the property, the liberty, the character of the queen’s 
subjects, shall determine those questions m the last resort, 
shall overrule ’ the decisions of all the other tribunes the 
country; and that then, in the afternoon, these same noble 
persons shall meet a'-. ‘politicians, and shall debate, sometimes 
rather sharply, sometimes in a style which we dare not imitate 
for fear that you. Sir, should call us to order, about the Canadian 
Clergy Reserves, the Irish National Schools, the Disabilities of 
the Jews, the Government of India. I, do not blame the noble 
lord for not attempting to alter this state of things. We cannot 
alter it, 1 know, without taking up the foundations of our con- 
stitutibn. But IS It not ab^jurd, while we live under such a 
^constitution, while, throughout our whole system from top to 
bottom, political functions and judicial functions are combined, 
to single out, not on any special gwund, but merely at randfim, 
one judge from a c.owd of judges, and to exclude him, not from 
^11 political assemblies, but merely from one political assembly? 
Was there ever such a mummery as the carrying of this bill to 
the •other House will be, if, unfortunately, it should be carried 
thitner. The noble lord, himself, I have no doubt, a magistrate, 
himself at once a judge and politician, accompanied by several 
gentlemen who are at once judges and politicians, will go to the 

o 
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bar of the Lords^ who are all at once judges and politicians, will' 
deliver the bill into the ha/ids of the Chancellory who ip^t once 
the chief judge of the realm and a cabinet minister, aij^d lyill 
return hither proud of having^'purified the administration of 
justice from the taint of politics. ^ 

No, Sir, no; for the purpose of purifying the administration 
of justice this bill is utterly impotent. It will be effectual for 
one purpose, and for one purpose only, for the puipose of 
weakening and degrading the House of Commons. This is not 
the first time that an attempt has been made, under specious 
pretexts, to lower the character and impair the efficiency of 
the assembly which represents the great body of the nation. 
More than a hundred and fifty years ago there was a general 
cry that the number of placemen in parliament was too ^reat. 
No doubt, Sir, the number was too great; the evil required a 
remedy: but some rash and short-sighted though probably 
well meaning men, proposed a remedy ‘Which would have pro- 
duced far mpre evil than it would have removed. They inserted 
in Jjhe Act of Settlement a clause? providing that no person who 
held iny'bffice under the crown should sit in this House. The 
clause was not tp take effect till the House of^' Hanover should 
com^ to the throne; and, happhy for the country, before the 
House of Hanover came to the throne,, the clause was repealed. 
Hadi it not been repealed, the Act ‘of Settlement would have 
been, nbra blessing, but a curse to the country. There was no 
want, indeed, of plausible and popular cUmmonplacos in favour 
of this cause. No man, it was said, can serve two masters. A 
courtier cannot be a good guardian of public liberty. A man 
who derives his subsistence from the taxes cannot be trusted 
to check the public expenditure. You will never have purity, 
you will never have economy, till the stewards of the nation 
are independent of the crown, and dependent only on their 
constituents. Yes; all this sounded well: but what ffian of 
sense now doubts that the effect of a law excluding all dlhcialf 
' men from this H6use would have been to depress that branch 
of ‘the legislature which springs from the people, and to increase 
the power and cohsideration of the liereditary aristocracy? 
The whole abministration would have been in|;the hands qf 
peers. The chief object of every eminent Commoner would 
have been to obtain a peerage. As soon as any m^n had gained 
such distinction here by his eloquence and knowledge th&t he 
was selected to fill the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Secretary of State, or First Lord of the Admiralty, he would 
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* instantly have turned his back on what would then indeed have 
been^Si^hatioally the Lower Housl^ and would have gone to 
th^t jhSnber in which alone it would have been possible for 
him fully to display his abilitie And fully to gratify his ambition. 
Walpole and Pulteney, the first Pitt and the second Pitt, Fox, 
Windham, Canning, Peel, all the men whose memory is in- 
separably associated with this House, all the men of whose 
names we think with pride as we pass through St. Stephen's* 
Hall, the place of their contentions and their triumphs, would, 
in the vigour and prime of life, have become barons and 
viscounts. The great conflict of parties would have been 
transferred from the Commons to the Lords. It would have 
been impossible for an assembly, in which not a single states- 
man of great fame, authority, and experience in important 
affairs would have been found, to hold its own against an 
assembly in which all oui^eminent politicians and orators would 
have been collected, jyi England, all Europe, would have been 
reading with breathless interest the debates of th^ peers, and • 
looking with anxiety foi® the divisions of the peers, whil^we, 
instead of discussing higl»qilcstions of state, and giving a general 
direction to the«whole domestic and foreign policy of the realm, 
should have been settling the*details of canal bills and turjipike 
bills. ^ 

The noble Ibrd, the mftnber for Kent, does not, it is^true, 
propose so extensive and important a change as that which the 
authors oi the Act Settlement wished to make. But the 
tendency of this bill is, beyond all doubt, to make this House 
less capable than it once was, and less capable than the other 
House now is, of discharging some of the most important duties 
of a legislative assembly. 

Of the duties of a legislative assemoly, the noble lord, and 
sortie of those gentlemen who support his bill, seem to me to 
have^ormed a very imperfect notion. They argue as if the 
^ only ^business of the House of Commons was to turn one set of 
men 8ut of place, and to brmg another set*into place; as if a 
judge could find no employment^ here but factious ^wrangMng. 
Sir, it is not so. There are extensive and peaceful provinces -of 
^larliamentaiy business far removed from the fields of battle 
where hostile parties encounter each other. A great jurist, 
seated among us, might, without taking any promment part in 
the •strife between the Ministry and the Opposition, render to ^ 
his countiy most valuable service, and earn for himself an 
imperishable native. Nor was there ever a time when the assist- 
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ance of such a jurist was more needed, or was more^ikely to iJe^ 
justly appreciated, than rft present. No observant laaji can 
fail to perceive that there is in the public mind a g^neraj, a 
growing, an earnest, and at the*same time, I must say, a most 
sober and reasonable desire for extensive law reform. I^hope 
and believe that, for some time to come, no year will pass without 
progress in law reform ; and I hold that of all law reformers the 
• best IS a learned, upright, and large-minded judge. At such 
a time it is that we are called upon to shut the door of this 
House against the last great judicial functionary to whom the 
unwise legislation of former parliaments has left it open. In 
the meantime the other House is open to him. It is open to all 
the other judges who are not suffered to sit here. It is open to 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court, whom ijie noble lord, twelve 
or thirteen years ago, prevailed on us, in an unlucky hour, to 
exclude. In the other House is the L^rd Chancellor, and several 
retired Chancellors, a Lord Chief Justfte, and several retired 
Chief Justices. The queen may place there to-morrow the Chief 
Bai^n, tlje two Lords Justices, the three Vice Chancellors, the 
very Master of the Rolls aboii-, who<5n *ve are debating: and we, 
as if we were ng^t already too weak for the ♦discharge of our 
functions, are trying to weaken ourselves still more. I harbour 
no unfriendly feeling towards the Lords^ I anticipate no conflict 
withpth^. But It is not fit that w6 should be Enable to bear 
an equal part with them in the great work of improving and 
digesting the law. It is not fit thajt w^; should be^ under the 
necessity of placing implicit confidence in their superior wisdom, 
and of registering without amendment, any bill which they 
may send us. To that humiliating situation we are, I grieve 
to say, fast approaching^ I was much struck by a circumstance 
which occurred a few days ago. I heard the honourable 
member for Montrose, who, by the by, is one of the supporters 
of this bill, urge the House to pa<ss the Combination Bill?' for a 
most extraordmary reason. ‘‘We really,'' he said, “cannot* 
'tell how the law Sbout combinations of workmen at |Jr«Bent 
staftids; apd, not knowing l^w the law at present stands, we 
are quite incompetent to decide whether it cught to be altered. 
Let us send ttte bill up to the Lords. They un(Jerstand thesf, 
things. We do not. There are Chancellors, an4 ex-Chancellors, 
and judges among them. No doubt they will do wjiiat is proper; 
and I shall acquiesce in their decision.” Why, Sir, did ‘ever 
any legislative assembly abdicate its functions in so humiliating 
a manner? Is it not strange that a gentleman, distinguished 
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uy hisjJove^of jpopular institutions,! and by the jealousy with 
whiclf 1!» regards the aristocracy, should gravely propose that, 
on^ subject which interests ar^ excites hundreds of thousands 
of our constituents, we should declare ourselves incompetent 
to fofm an opinion, and beg the Lords to tell us what we ought 
to do? And is it not stranger still that, while he admits the 
incompetence of the House to discharge some of its most im- 
portant functions, and while he attributes that incompetence* 
to the want of judicial assistance, he should yet wish to shut 
out of the House the only high judicial functionary who is now 
permitted to come into it? • 

But, says the honourable member for Montrose, the Master 
of the Rolls has duties to perform which, if properly performed, 
will leave him no leisure for attendance in this Houiife: it is 
important that there shoj^ld be a division of labour: no rtian 
can do two things well; and, if we suffer a judge to be a member 
of parliament, we shall lave both a bad member of parliament 
and a bad judge. ^ ^ • 

‘ > Now', Sir, if this argument proves anything, it pr#ve% Aat 
the Master of tl^ Rolls, and indeed all the other judges, ought 
to be excluded from the Houge of Lords as %ell as from the 
House of Commons. But I deny that the argument is ofrany 
weight. The division o> labour has its disadvantages as well 
as Its advantages. In operations merely mechanicali§ioi?can 
hardly carry the siibdiyisidh too far; but you may very easily 
carry it too* far in opefatiois which require the exercise of high 
intellectual powers. It is quite true, as Adam Smith tells us, 
that a pin will be best made when one man does nothing but 
cut the wire, when another does nothing but mould the head, 
when a ihird does nothing but sharpen the point. But it is 
not J;rue that Michael* Angelo would have been a greater painter 
if he h#d not been a sculptor: it is not true that Newton would 
j^ave “been a greater experinffental philosopher if he had not 
been a geometrician ; and it is not true that a njan will be a worse « 
lawgiver because he is a great judge. I believe that there is as 
close a connection betw'een the fuflctions of the judge and^he 
functions of the lawgiver as between anatomy ^and surgery* 
Would It not ^e the height of absurdity to lay down the rule 
that pobody wh(f dissected the dead should be allowed to operate 
on the living ?* The effect of such a division of labour would be 
that you would have nothing but bunglmg surgery; and the 
effect of the division of labour which the honourable member 
for Montrose recorfimends will be that we shall have plenty of 
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bungling legislation. Whq can be so well qualifi^ to make 
laws and to mend laws as a man whose businest is*to j^ftrpret 
laws and to administer laws? ^As to this point 1 have*great 
pleasure in citing an authority to which the honourable member 
for Montrose will, I know, be disposed to pay the greatest 
deference; the authority of Mr. Bentham. Of Mr. Bentham’s 
moral and political speculations, I entertain, I must own, a 
*very mean opinion: but I hold him in high esteem as a jurist. 
Among all his writings there is none which I value more than the 
treatise on Judicial Organisation. In that excellent work he 
discusses the question whether a ^<erson who holds a judicial 
office ought to be permitted to hold with it any other office. 
Mr. Bentham argues strongly and convincingly against plurali- 
ties; bill, he admits that there is one exception to the general 
rule*. A judge, he says, ought to be ^llowed to sit in the legis- 
lature as a representative of the people; for the best school for a 
legislator is the judicial bench; and tne supply of legislative 
skill is in all societies so scanty tjiat none of it can be spared. 

Myr honourable friend, the member tor Surrey, has completely 
refuted another argument to which tlfe noble lord, the member 
for Kent, appeiCrs to attach cfinsiderable ffnportance. The 
noble lord conceives that no person can enter this House without 
stooging to practise arts which woul^icll become^ the gravity of 
the jucfcsffl character. He spoke particularly of what he called 
the jollifications usual at elections. Undoubtedly the festivities 
at elections are sometimes disgraced by intemperancef, and some- 
times by buffoonery; and I wish from the bottom of my heart 
that intemperance and buffoonery were the worst means to 
which men, reputed upright and honourable m private life, 
have resorted in ordei» to obtain seats in the legislature. I 
should, indeed, be sorry if any Master of the Rolls should court 
the favour of the populace by playing the mountebank^n*'the 
hustings or on tavern tables. StiTi more sorry should I be^f any^ 
f Master of the Rolls were to disgrace himself and hLs ofl^ce by 
eiMloying the ministry of the frails and the flewkers, ' y seiTding 
vil?’emissaries with^false n^mes, false addresses, and bags of 
sovereigns, to,,buy the votes of the poor. doubt a Master 
of the Rolls ought to be free, not only from gtiilt, but frort* 
suspicion. I have not hitherto mentioned the present Master 
of the Rolls. I have not mentioned him because, rn my op\j^ion, 
this question ought to be decided by general and not by personal 
considerations. I cannot, however, refrain from saying, with 
a confidence which springs from long and intiitiate acquaintance, 
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that my valued friend, Sir John Rpmilly, will never again sit 
in thi^^oifee Unless he can come in by means very different 
from those by which he was tipied out. But, Sir, are we pre- 
pared to say that no person can become a representative of the 
English people except by some sacrifice of integrity, or at least 
of personal dignity ? * If it be so, we had indeed better think 
of setting our House in order. If it be so, the prospects of our 
country are dark indeed. How can England retain her place* 
among the nations, if the assembly to which all her dearest 
interests are confided, the assembly which can, by a single vote, 
transfer the management erf her affairs to new hands, and give 
a new direction to her whole policy, foreign and domestic, 
financial, commercial, and colonial, is closed against every man 
who has rigid principles and a fine sense of decorum f But it 
is not so. Did that great judge. Sir William Scott, lower his 
character by entering this House as member for the University 
of Oxford? DidSirJ^bn Copley lower his character by entering 
this House as member for the University of Cambridge^ But 
the universities, you say, are constituent bodies of a vyy ppoiiliar 
kind. Be it so. Then* by your own admission, there are a 
few seats in tfflfe House whi^h eminent judges have filled and 
may fill without any unseemly condescension. But it would 
be most unjust, and incqp, especially, most ungrateful, to com- 
pliment the universities at the expense of othei^ttsisfltuent 
bodies. I am one o^m£firiy members who know by experience 
that a g(flierosity aifd a <lelicacy of sentiment w'hich would do 
honour to any seat of learning may be found among the ten pound 
householders of our great cities. And, Sir, as to the counties, 
need we look further than to your chair It is of as much im- 
portance that you should punctiliously preserve your dignity as 
that the Master of* the Rolls should punctiliously preserve his 
digrijty. If you had, at the last election, done anything incon- 
sistent with the integrity, %ith the gravity, with the suavity 
of t^per which so eminently qualify you^to preside over oijr 
detiberatiotts, your public usefulness would have been seriously 
diminished. ]^ut the great cofinty which does itself Ifbnour 
by sending you tR the House required from yop nothing ^irfbe- 
• coming yout character, and would have felt itself degraded by 
your degradation. And what reason is there to doubt that other 
copstituent*bodies would act as justly and considerately towards, 
a judge distinguished by uprightness and ability as Hampshire 
has acted towards you ? 

One very futtle argument onlv remains to be noticed. It is 
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said that we ought to be cpnsistent; and that^ having turned 
the Judge of the Admiralty out of the House, wd o\ight^t 6 tsend 
the Master of the Rolls after him. 1 admit, Sir, that our system 
is at present very anomalous. But it is better that a system 
should be anomalous than that it should be uniformly *and 
consistently bad. You have entered on a wrong course. My 
advice is first that you stop, and secondly that you retrace your 
'oteps. The time is not far distant when it will be necessary for 
us to revise the constitution of this House. On that occasion. 
It will be part of our duty to reconsider the rule which deter- 
mines what public functionaries shall be admitted to sit here, 
and what public functionaries shall be excluded. That rule 
is, I must say, singularly absurd. It is this, that no person 
who holcfc any office created since October ‘25, 1705, shall be a 
member of the House of Commons. Nothing can be more 
unreasonable or more inconvenient, in 1705, there were two 
Secretaries of State and two Under Secrf^taries. Consequently, 
to this day, oiily two Secretaries of State and two Under Secre- 
taries ^n ^^t among us. Suppose ’that the Home Secretary and 
the Colonial Secretary are members of fhis House, and that the 
office of Foreign Secretary becomf,s vacant. IR that case, no 
member of this House, whatever may be his qualifications, 
his fame in diplomacy, his knowledge^.of all the politics of the 
courtd’otj^nrope, can be appointed. Her Majesly must give 
the Admiralty to the commoner whc, isj, of all her subjects, 
fittest for the Foreign Office, and the ^als of the Foreign Office 
to some peer who would perhaps be fitter for the Admiralty. 
Again, the Postmaster General cannot sit in this House. Yet 
why not? He always comes in and goes out with the govern- 
ment: he is often a member of the cabinet; and I believe that 
he is, of all public functionaries, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alone excepted, the one whom it would be most convenient lo 
have here. I earnestly hope th^, before long, this wfeole 
subject will be taken into serious consideration. As t(^ the 
judges, the rule which I should wish to see laid dQ.wn is v^ry 
simple. I \yould admit into this House any judge whom the 
people might elect, unl&s there were some special reason against 
admitting him. ''There is a special reason against admitting any «. 
Irish or Scotch judge. Such a judge cannot attend this House 
without ceasing to attend his court. There is a special reaspn 
against admitting the Judges of the Queen’s Bench and of the 
Common Pleas, and the Barons of the Exchequer. They are 
summoned to the House of Lords; and they '^it there: their 
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^ assistance *is absolutely necessary enable that House to dis- 
charge^ fancftions as the highest court of appeal; and it would 
manifestly be both inconvenient and derogatory to our dignity 
that members of our body shoSld be at the beck and call of the 
peeia. I see no special reason for excluding the Master of the 
Rolls; and I would^ therefore, leave our door open to him. I 
would open it to the Judge of the Admiralty, who has been most 
unwisely excluded. I would open it to other great judicial* 
officers who are now excluded solely because their offices did not 
exist in 1705, particularly to the two Lords Justices, and the 
three Vice-Chancellors. In^his way, we should, I am convinced, 
greatly facilitate the important and arduous work of law reform; 
we should raise the character of this House: and I need not say 
that with the character of this House must rise or fall thfi estima- 
tion in which representative institutions are held throughout 
the world. But, whethe? the extensive changes which 1 have 
recommended shall be fought desirable or not, I trust that we 
shall reject the bill of the noble lord. I address iftyself to the 
Conservative members dh ^Air left hand; and I ^sk.tllem 
whether they are prepared to alter, on grounds purely theoretical, 
a system whiclf^ias lasted d^jring twenty generations without 
producing the smallest practical evil. I turn to the Liberal 
members on this side ; aiyl I ask them whether they are perpared 
to lower the refutation an(f to impair the efficiency of^Jwiiibranch 
of the legislature which springs from the people. For myself, 
Sir^l hope that 1 am at^once a Liberal and a Conservative 
politician; and, in both characters, I shall give a clear and con- 
scientious vote in favour of the amendment moved by my 
honourable friend. 
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Of those philosophers who call themselves Utilitarians, and 
whowi,otl\prs generally call Benthamifes, Mr. Mill is, with the 
exception of the illustrious founder of Vhe sect, by far the most 
distinguished. Tfee little work ,,now before** us contains a 
summary of the opinions held by this gentleman and his brethren 
on several subjects most important to, society. All the seven 
essa)^ QfcjL'^^bich it consists abound in curious mdttcr. But at 
present we intend to confine our remarks to the Treatise on 
Government, which stands first in th(\,voliime. On S4«me future 
occasion, we may perhaps attempt to do justice to the rest. 

It must be owned that to do justice to any composition of 
Mr. Mill IS not, in the opinion of his admirers, a very easy task. 
They do not, indeed, place him in the same rank with Mr. 
Bentham; but the terms in which they extol the disciple, 
though feeble when compared with the hyperboles of adoration 
employed by them in speaking oh the master, are as stro^ig as 
,any sober man would allow himself to use concerning Loj:ke or‘ 
Bacon. The essay before us is perhaps the most rgm^^’^kabte of 
the Vorkseto which Mr. Mill owes his fame. By the members 
ot his sect, it is considered as perfect and un^swerable. Every 
part of it is an article of their faith; and the damnatory clauses| 
in which their creed abounds far beyond any theological symbol 
with which we are acquainted, are strong and full against all 
who reject any portion of what is so irrefragably established. 
No man, they maintain, who has understanding sufficient to 
carry him through the first proposition of *£uclid, can read 
' 404 
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*this mastei^iece of demonstration and honestly declare that he 
remaiifeyind)nfinced. * 

We^have formed a very different opinion of this work. We 
think that the theory of Mr. Mtll rests altogether on false prin- 
ciples, and that even on those false principles he does not reason 
logically. Nevertheless, we do not think it strange that his 
speculations should have filled the Utilitarians with admiration. 
We have been for some time past inclined to suspect that these • 
people, whom some regard as the lights of the world and others- 
as incarnate demons, are in general ordinary men, with narrow 
understandings and little ijiformation. The contempt which 
they express for elegant literature is evidently the contempt of 
ignorance. We apprehend that many of them are persons who,, 
liaving read little orjnothing, are delighted to be rescifbd from 
the sense of their own inferiority by some teacher who assures 
them that the studies \Aiich they have neglected are of no 
value, puts five or six prases into their mouths, lends t|jem an 
old number of the Westminster Review ^ and in a month trans- 
forms them into philoso|fhers.* Mingled with these sgiatjeners, 
whose attainments just sflffice to elevate them from the insigni- 
ficance of dunc^fto the dignijy of bores, and do spread dismay 
among their pious aunts and grandmothers, there are, w® well 
know, many well-meauiijg men who have really read and 
thought muclf; but whose reading and meditatioi^^i^e^een 
almost exclusively coi^ined to one class of subjects; and who,. 

• consequently, though th^ possess much valuable knowledge 
respecting those subjects, are by no means so well qualified to 
judge of a great system as if they had taken a more enlarged 
view of literature and society. 

Nothing is more amusing or mstructve than to observe the 
manner in which peJbple who think themselves wiser than all 
th# rgst of the world fall into snares which the simple good 
sens^of their neighbours detects and avoids. It is one of the 
•principal tenets of the Utilitarians that senticjenl and eloquence^ 
ser^ only tp impede the pursuit of truth. They therefore 
affect a quakerly plainness, or radher a cynical negligenc^and 
impurity, of style.® The strongest arguments, when clothed fn 
fbnlhant language, seem to them so much wordy nonsense. In 
the meantime .they surrender their understandings, with a 
facility found in no other party, to the meanest and most 
abj&t sophisms, provided those sophisms come before them 
disguised with the externals of demonstration. They do not 
seem to know that logic has its illusions as well as rhetoric, — 
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that a fallacy may lurk ^in a syllogism as 'weK as in a 
metaphor. * ^ 

Mr. Mill is exactly the writer to please people of this descrip- 
tion. His arguments are stated with the utmost affectation of 
precision; his divisions are awfully formal; and his style is 
generally as dry as that of Euclid’s Elements, Whether this be 
a merit, we must be permitted to doubt. Thus much is certain: 
'that the ages in which the true principles of philosophy were 
least understood were those in which the ceremonial of logic 
was most strictly observed, and that the time from which we 
date the rapid progress of the experimental sciences was also 
the time at which a less exact and formal way of writing came 
into use. 

The sijle which the Utilitarians admire suits only those 
subjects on which it is possible to reason a prioru It grew up 
with the verbal sophistry which flohrished during the dark 
ages. With that sophistry it fell befofli the Baconian philo- 
sopher in thtf day of the great deliverance of the human mind. 
Th€^indu(Vive method not only fendufed but required greater 
freedom of diction. It was impossible to reason from pheno- 
mena up to prin«iples, to mark flight shades^of difference in 
quality, or to estimate the comparative effect of two opposite 
considerations between which there Yra;S no common measure, 
by the naked and meagre jargon of the schoolmen. 

Of those schoolmen Mr. Mill has inherited both the spirit and 
the style. He is an Aristotelian of tfee fifceenth century, barn 
out of due season. We have here an elaborate treatise on 
Government, from which, but for two or three passing allusions, 
it would not appear that the author was aware that any govern- 
ments actually existed Among men. Certain propensities of 
human nature are assumed; and from these premises the whole 
science of politics is synthetically deduced! We can scarcdly 
persuade ourselves that we are aot reading a book wf^ten 
before the time of paeon and Galileo,— a book written in those ' 
<layf in which physicians reasoned from the naturp of heat»to 
the tf^eatmrnt of fever, and autronomers proved syllogistically 
that ‘the planers could have no independent^motion, — because 
the heavens were incorruptible, and nature abhorrqid a vacuum Ic 
The reason, too, which Mr. Mill has assigned lor taking this 
course strikes us as most extraordinary. u * 

** Experience,” says he, “ if we look only at the outside of 
the facts, appears to be divided on this subject. Absolute 
monarchy, under Neros and Caligulas, under cuch men as the 
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Emp^orsl)! Morocco and Sultans Turkey^ is the scourge of 
humfil%naftire. On the other side, the people of Denmark, 
tifed«out with the oppression^of an aristocracy, resolved that 
their king should be absolute; and, under their absolute 
monarch, are as well governed as any people in Europe.** 

This Mr. Mill actually gives as a reason for pursuing the a 
priori method. But, in our judgment, the very circumstances 
which he mentions irresistibly prove that the a priori method* 
is altogether unfit for investigations of this kind, and that the 
only way to arrive at the truth is by induction. Experience 
can never be divided, or evan appear to be divided, except with 
reference to some hypothesis. When we say that one fact is 
inconsistent with another fact, we mean only that it is incon- 
sistent with the thedfy which we have founded on tHht other 
fact. But, if the fact be certain, the unavoidable conclusion 
is that our theory is false; and, in order to correct it, we 
must reason back from an enlarged collection of f^cts to 
principles. • 

Now here we have two go^vemments which, by Mr. J^fil]^ •wn 
account, come under thS same head in his theoretical classifi- 
cation. It IS evident, therefore, that, by seasoning on that 
theoretical classification, we shall be brought to the conclusion 
that these t^ forms o€ government must produce the same 
effects. But Mr. Mill himself tells us that they do j|g|i^i9duce 
the same effects. Hepce tie infers that the only way to get at 
tnfth is td place imjphcit* confidence in that chain of proof a 
priori from which it appears that they must produce the same 
effects! To believe at once in a theory and in a fact which 
contradicts it is an exercise of faith sufficiently hard: but to 
believe in a theory because a fact contmdicts it is what neither 
phjjosopher nor pop*e ever before required. This, however, is 
what .Mr. Mill demands of us. He seems to think that, if all 
^despa-ts, without exception, governed ill, it would be unnecessary 
to prqye, by a synthetical argument, what w^uld then be suffi-, 
cienlly clearrfrom experience. But, as some despots will be so 
perverse as to govern well, he finds himself compelled to ptoye 
the impossibility A their governing well by that synthetic&l 
t,rgumdht whfch would have been superfluous haS not the facts 
contradicted it.* He reasons a priori, because the phenomena 
are pot what; by reasoning a priori, he will prove them to be. , 
In other words, he reasons a priori, because, by so reasonings 
he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion 1 
In the course t>f the examination to which we propose to 
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modification of the smaller number. Whenever the* powers of 
government are placed in kny hands other thafi tlios^^ the 
community, whether those of one man, of a few, or of sereral, 
those principles of human natur^ which imply that government 
is at ^1 necessary, imply that those persons will make use of 
them to defeat the very end for which government exists.*' 

« But is it not possible that a king or an aristocracy may soon 
be saturated with the objects of their desires, and may then 
protect the community in the enjoyment of the rest ? Mr. Mill 
answers in the negative. He proves, with great pomp, that 
every man desires to have the actions of every other correspon- 
dent to his will. Others can be induced to conform to our will 
only bytnotives derived from pleasure ^r from pain. The 
infliction of pain is of course direct injury;' and, even it if take 
the milder course, in order to produce obedience by motives 
derived from pleasure, the government^ must confer favours. 
But, as'thcra.is no limit to its desire of obedience, there will be 
no ifmit to its disposition to cofifer favours; and, as it can 
confer 'favours only by plundering the^people, there will be no 
limit to Its dispo^tion to plunder, the people. ••It is therefore 
not tr^e that there is in the mind of a king, or in the minds of 
an aristocracy, any point of saturation Wfith the objects of desire. 

Mr/ J^^then proceeds to show tliat, as moAarchical and 
oligarchiSr governments can influence men by motives drawn 
from pain, as well as by motives drawp from pleasure^ they will 
carry their cruelty, as well as their rapacity, to a frightful 
extent. As he seems greatly to admire his own reasonings on 
this subject, we think it but fair to let hin>-speak tor himself. 

“ Tlie chain of inference in this case is close and strong to a 
most unusual degree. A man desires that the actions of ptlier 
men slmll be instantly and accurat^'y correspondent to his ^vilL 
He desires that the actions of the greatest possible number^shall 
be so. Terror is tfie grand instrument. Terror csii^ wcrk ohly 
through assurance tliat evil will follow any failure of conformity 
between the will and the actions willed, ©very failure must 
therefore be pifaished. As there are no bounds tft the mind's < 
desire of its pleasure, there are, of course, no. bounds to its 
desire of perfection in the instruments of that pleasure. Th'ere 
are, therefore, no bounds to its desire of exactness in the con- 
formity between its will and the actions willed ; and by conse- 
quence to the strength of that terror which «is its procuring 
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^use. EvA the most minute failure must be visited with the 
heavieslijnfljttiBn; and as failure iif extreme exactness must 
fre(|ueQt]y happen^ the occasions of cruelty must be incessant. 

“ We have thus arrived at several conclusions of the highest 
possible importance. We have seen that the principle of 
human nature, upon which the necessity of government is 
founded, the propensity of one man to possess himself of the 
objects of desire at the cost of another, leads on, by infallible 
sequence, where power over a community is attained, and 
nothing checks, not only to that degree of plunder which leaves 
the members (excepting always the recipients and instruments 
of the plunder) the bare means of subsistence, but to that 
d^ree of cruelty which is necessary to keep in existence the 
most intense terrors.”^ • 

Now, no man who has Aie least knowledge of the real state 
of the world, either in l^mer ages or at the present mojnent,. 
can possibly be convinced, though he may perhaps be4)ewildered,. 
by arguments like these. •Durftig the last two centurjps, some 
hundreds of absolute priflces have reigned in Europe. Is it 
true, that their dlRielty has kqpt in existence the most intense 
degree of terror; that their rapacity has left no more than#the 
bare means of subsistence io^any of their subjects, their ministers 
and soldiers ext:epted? Is this true of all of then^^ggQ^ne 
half of them? Of one tenth part of them? Of a single one? 

Is itiirue, iT»the full ejiPent^even of Philip the Second, of Louis 
the Fifteenth, or of the Emperor Paul? But it is scarcely 
necessary to quote history. No man of common sense, however 
ignorant he may be oSJjooks, can be imposed on by Mr. Mill’s 
argument; because no man of commoi^ sense can live among 
his fellow-creatures foT a day w'ithout seeing innumerable facts 
whiAi gontradict it. It is our business, however, to point out 
its fallp.cy ; and happily the fallacy is not very recondite. 

• We grant that rulers will take as much as^they can of the ^ 
objedts of theqf desires; and tliat, when the agency of other men 
is necessary to that end, they will attempt by all meaiv in tJl^r 
power to enforce tfie prompt obedience of such men. Buf 
what ar»the •bjects of human desire? Physicaf pleasure, no 
doubt, in part. • But the mere appetites which we have in 
comifton with -the animals would be gratified almost as cheaply 
and easily as those of the animals are gratified, if nothing were 
given to taste, to ostentation, or to the affections. How small 
a portion of the ineome of a gentleman in easy circumstances is 
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laid out merely in giving pleasurable sensations t6 the body of 
the possessor! The greater part even of whit i!i sp^t on his 
kitchen and his cellar goes, not to titillate his palate, buVtoJceep 
up his character for hospitality, to save him from the reproach 
of meanness in housekeeping, and to cement the ties of good 
neighbourhood. It is clear that a king or an aristocracy may be 
supplied to satiety with mere corporal pleasures, at an expense 
which the rudest and poorest community would scarcely feel. 

Those tastes and propensities which belong to us as reasoning 
and imaginative beings are not indeed so easily gratified. There 
is, we admit, no point of saturation with objects of desire which 
come under this head. And therefore the argument of Mr. Mill 
will be just, unless there be something in the nature of the objects 
of deST^e themselves which is inconsistent with it. Now, of 
these objects there is none which men ii( general seem to desire 
more than the good opinion of otheri. The hatred and contempt 
of the public are generally felt to be intolerable. It is probable 
that our regard for the sentiments of our fellow-creatures springs, 
by ^ssof lation, from a sensi*, of their Jollity to hurt or to serve us. 
But, be this as it may, it is notorious that, when the habit of 
mind of which re speak has onc^ been formed* men feel extremely 
soUcitous about the opinions of those by whom it is most 
improbable, nay, absolutely impossible, that they should ever 
be'n^iJfo* slightest degree injured or benefited. The desire of 
posthumous fame and the dread of posthumous reproach and 
execration are feelings from the influence of whicht scarcely’ any 
man is perfectly free, and which in many men are powerful and 
constant motives of action. As we are afraid that, if we handle 
this part of the argument after our owjPr manner, we shall incur 
the reproach of sentimentality, a word which, in the sacred 
language of the Benthamites, is synonymous with idiocy, we 
will quote what Mr. Mill himself says on the subiect, fh his 
Treatise on Jurisprudence. v 

“ Pains from the moral source are the pains d^h ed from the 
dfnfavouj’able sentiments of mankind. . . . These pains are 
"enable of rising to' a height with which ii&rdly any other pains 
incident to bur nature can be compared. Th«re is^ certain 
degree of unfavourableness in the sentiments of his fellow- 
creatures, under which hardly any man, not below the stafndard 
of humanity, can endure to live. 

The importance of this powerful agency, for the prevention 
of injurious acts, is too obvious to need to> be illustrated. If 
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sulticiently at command, it would almost supersede the use of 
otherwlbans! . * 

^ Tt know how to direct the unfavourable sentiments of man- 
kind, It is necessary to know in as complete, that is, m as com- 
prehensive a way as possible, what it is which gives them birth. 
Without entering into the metaphysics of the question, it is a 
sufficient practical answer, for the present purpose, to say that 
the unfavourable sentiments of man are excited by everything* 
which hurts them.” 

It is strange that a writer who considers the pain derived 
from the unfavourable sentiments of others as so acute that, if 
sufficiently at command, it would supersede the use of the 
gallows and the tret^mill, should take no notice of this most 
important restraint when^iscussing the question of government. 
We will attempt to deduce a theory of politics in the mathe- 
matical form, in which ‘Vr. Mill delights, from the premises with 
which he has himself furnished us. • 

• I 

• • 

9 ^ Proposition I. Theorem 

% 

No rulers will do anything which may hurt the people. • 

This IS the ^thesis to^g maintained; and the following we 
humbly offer to Mr. Mill, as its syllogistic demonstmJjgjj^^ 

No rulers will do thg.t \^hich produces pain to themselves. 

Btt the*unfavoiiraWe sintiments of the people will give pain 
to them. 

Therefore no rulers will do anything which may excite the 
unfavourable sentiments of the people. 

But the unfavourable sentiments of Ihe people are excited by 
everything which hurts them. 

Thgfefore no rulers will do anything which may hurt the 
^ people. Which was the thiilg to be proved. 

flavmg thus, as we think, not unsuccessfully imitated Mr. 
Miirs logic, we do not sec why wiPshould not imitate, whafrS at 
least equally perf&t in its kind, its self-complacency, andtpfo- 
^laim^r in his own words: “ The cham of inference, 

in this case, is^lose and strong to a most unusual degree.” 

ijfie fact is* that, when men, in treating of things which cannot , 
be circumscribed by precise definitions, adopt this mode of 
reasoning, when once they begin to talk of power, happiness, 
misery, pain, pl&sure, motives, objects of desire, as they talk 
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of lines and numbers^ there is no end to the contradictions and 
absurdities into which they fall. There is nh propt^Stion so 
monstrously untrue in morals or politics that we will not uirder- 
take to prove it, by something which shall sound like a logical 
demonstration from admitted principles. ‘ 

Mr. Mill argues that, if men are not inclined to plunder each 
other, government is unnecessary; and that, if they are so in- 
clined, the powers of government, when entrusted to a small 
number of them, will necessarily be abused. Surely it is not by 
propounding dilemmas of this sort that we are likely to arrive at 
sound conclusions m any moral science. The whole question is a 
question of degree. If all men preferred the moderate appro- 
bation of their neighbours to any degree of wealth or grandeur, 
or sensLial pleasure, government would bs unnecessary. If all 
men desired wealth so intensely as to bfe willing to brave the 
hatred of their fellow-creatures for* sixpence, Mr. MilFs argu- 
ment ^against monarchies and aristocri^ies would be true to the 
full extent.- But the fact is, that all men have some desires 
which injpel them to injure theh: neighbours, and some desires 
whicn impel them to benefit their neighbours. Now, if there 
were a communi^y consisting of fjvo classes of ^hen, one of which 
should be principally influenced by the one set of motives and 
the other by the other, government, \w>uld clearly be necessary 
to the class which was eager for plunder and careless 

of reputation : and yet the powers of, government might be 
safely entrusted to the class which wses chiefly ^tuateffF by 
the love of approbation. Now, it might with no small plausi- 
bility be maintained that, in many countries, there are two 
classes which, in some degree, answer to»this description; that 
the poor compose the«class which government is established 
to restrain, and the people of some property the class to which 
the powers of government may without danger be cqpfiae'd. 
It might be said that a man who* can barely earn a livekhoo<^ 
^by severe labour is under stronger temptations to ^Jillage 
'others than a man who enjoys many luxuries. »It migh^ be 
sald*that rt man who is lost fn the crowd is less likely to have 
the,pfear of public ojJinion before his eyes\han a man whose 
station and mide of living render him conspicuous \Wdo not 
assert all this. We only say that it was Mr. Mill’s business to 
prov^ the contrary; and that, not having proved •the contrary, 
he is not entitled to say, “ that those principles which imply 
that government is at all necessary, imply that an aristocracy 
will make use of its power to defeat the end for which govern- 
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hents exist.^ This is not true, unless it be true that a rich man 
is as li]f^ td covet the goods of his ifeighbours as a poor man, 
an^thar'a poor man is as likely to be solicitous about the 
opinions of his neighbours as a rlbh man. 

Bul^we do not see that, by reasoning a priori on such subjects 
as these, it is possible to advance one single step. We know 
that every man has some desires which he can gratify only by 
hurting his neighbours, and some which he can gratify only by 
pleasing them. Mr. Mill has chosen to look only at one-half of 
human nature, and to reason on the motives which impel men to 
oppress and despoil others, ag if they were the only motives by 
which men could possibly be influenced. We have already 
shown that, by taking the other half of the human character, 
and reasoning on it aa if it were the whole, we can bring out a 
result diametrically c^posite to that at which Mr. Mill has 
arrived. We can, by such i process, easily prove that any form 
of government is good, of that all government is superfluous. 

We must now accompSny Mr. Mill on the next stage of his 
argument. • • ^ 

Does any combination »f Che three simple forms ol^ govern- 
ment afford the rfi[uisite securities against the gbuse of power? 
Mr. Mill complains that thosV who maintain the affirmative 
generally beg the questioi^; and proceeds to settle the point by 
proving, after his fashion, "that no combination 
simple forms, or of any two^of them, can possiblv e^i. 

“ From the principles wnich we have already laid down it 
follows that, of the objects of human desire, and, speaking more 
definitely, of the meaog^to the ends of human desire, namely, 
wealth and power, each party will endeavour to obtain as much 
as possible. « 

“ If any expedient presents itself to any of the supposed parties 
effectudlf to this end, and not^pposed to any preferred object 
ai purluit, we may infer with certainty that it will be adopted. 
One ^fltctual expedient is not more effectual than obvious. 
Any two of the parties, by combinirig, may swallow up ^e third. 
That such combination will take place appears to be as certain* 
a^anytliing ^ich depends upon human wnll; Ifecause there 
are strong motive in favour of it, and none that can be conceived 
in opposition tQ it. . . . The mixture of three of the kinds of 
goverAment, it is thus evident, cannot possibly exist. ... It 
may be proper to inquire whether an union may not be possible 
of two of them. . , 
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Let us first suppose, that monarchy is united '^ith aristo- 
cracy. Their power is equal or not equal. If*it is nq^* ^qual, 
it follows, as a necessary consequence, from the Manciples 
which we have already establi^ied, that the stronger will take 
from the weaker till it engrosses the whole. The only question 
therefore is, What will happen when the power is equal ? 

In the first place, it seems impossible that such equality 
should ever exist. How is it to be established? or, by what 
criterion is it to be ascertained? If there is no such criterion, 
it must, in all cases, be the result of chance. If so, the chances 
against it are as infinity to one. Jhe idea, therefore, is wholly 
chimerical and absurd. . < . 

“ In this doctrine of the mixture of the simple forms of govern- 
ment is included the celebrated theory ^ the balance among 
the component parts of a government, py this it is supposed 
that, when a government is compose^’ of monarchy, aristocracy, 
and democracy, they balance one anothwr, and by mutual checks 
produce good government. A few wSrds will suffice to show 
thjit, if any theor)*- deserves the epithets of ‘ wild, visionary, and 
chimVinciVl,' it is tliat of the balance. \ If there are three powers, 
how is It possible to prevent two of them fitm combining to 
swallow up the third? 

“ The analysis which we have alrex^dy performed will enable 
us U^^Jgee rapidly the concatenation of caused' and effects in 
this imagified case. * 

“We have already seen that the intefgsts of the commupity, 
considered m the aggregate, or in the democratical point of view, 
is, tliat each individual should receive protection; and that the 
powers whichare constituted for that purpose should be employed 
exclusively for that purpose. ... We have also seen that the 
interest of the king and of the governing aristocracy is directly 
the reverse. It is to have unlimited power over the rest of the 
community, and to use it for theupwn advantage. In (lie sup- 
posed case of the balance of the monarc. hical, anstocratical, and 
democratical powers, it cannot be for the interest of eiAet the 
irtoF-archY^ or the aristocrac)f, to combine with tlie democracy; 
keq^use it is the interest of the democracy, or community at 
large, that neither the king nor the aristocracy should oiy? 
particle of power, or one particle of the wealth o(,the community, 
for their own advantage. * • 

“ The democracy or community have all possible motives 
to endeavour to prevent the monarchy and aristocracy from 
exercising power, or obtaining the wealth of the community 
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ipr their owif advantage. The monarchy and aristocracy have 
all pos^i^ m#ti^s for endeavouring tio obtain unlimited power 
over^ the persons and property of the community. The con- 
sequence is inevitable : they havf all possible motives for com- 
bimng^to obtain that power.” 

If any part of this passage be more eminently absurd than 
another, it is, we think, the argument by which Mr. Mill proves 
that there cannot be an union of monarchy and aristocracy. 
Their power, he says, must be equal or not equal. But of 
equality there is no criterioi]^ Therefore the chances against 
its existence are as infinity to one. If the power be not equal, 
then it follows, from the principles of human nature, that the 
stronger will take fromithe weaker, till it has engrossed theavhole. 

Now, if there be no criterion of equality between two portions 
of power there can be no cdinmon measure of portions of power. 
Therefore it is utterly impossible to compare them together. 
But where two portions ^>f power are of the same kind, 1;here 
is no difficulty in ascertaining, sufficiently for all practical 
purposes, whether they aie tqual or unequal. It is'easjr to 
judge whether twianen run equally fast, or can hjt equal weights. 
Two arbitrators, whose joint decision is to be final, and neither 
of whom can do anything without the assent of the otTier, 
possess equal pbwer. Two*electors, each of whom hasa »ote 
for a borough, possess, in tl^t respect, equal power. '"W'Bot, all 
Mr. ibWs political theqTies fall to the ground at once. For, if 
it be impossible to ascertain whether two portions of power are 
equal, he never can show that even under a system of universal 
suffrage, a minority might not carry everytliing their own way, 
against the wishes and interests of the majority. 

Where there are two portions of power differing in kind, there 
is, admit, no criterion of equality. But then, in such a case, 
it is abSbrd to talk, as Mr. Mi^ does, about the stronger and the 
Weaker. Popularly, indeed, and with reference to some par- 
ticu^r objects, these words may very fairly Be used. But to * 
use them mathematically is altogipther improper. Ji we^e 
speaking of a boxmg-match, we may say that some famous 
f^iser^s grater bodily power than any man in<*England. If 
we are speaking pf a pantomime, we may say the same of some 
very«agiie liarlSquin. But it would be talking nonsense to say, 
in gefleral, that the power of harlequin either exceeded that of 
the pugilist or fell short of it. 

If Mr. Mill’s argument be good as between different branches 
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of a legislature, it is equally good as between sovereign powers. 
Every government, it may be said, will, if it canj-take tl^ objects 
of its desires from every other. If the French govemn\entrCan 
subdue England it will do so. If the English government can 
subdue France it will do so. But the power of Englaivl and 
France is either equal or not equal. The chance that it is not 
exactly equal is as infinity to one, and may safely be left out 
of the account; and then the stronger will infallibly take from 
the weaker till the weaker is altogether enslaved. 

Surely the answer to all this hubbub of unmeaning words is 
the plainest possible. For some^ purposes France is stronger 
than England. For some purposes England is stronger than 
France. For some, neither has any power at all. France has 
the greater population, England the greater capital: France has 
the greater army, England the greater flept. For an expedition 
to Rio Janeiro or the Philippines, England has the greater power. 
For a war on the Po or the Danu be jh France has the greater 
powef. But neither has power sufficient to keep the other in 
quiet subjection for a month. Invasion would be very perilous; 
the ftiea of complete conqu^^st on fcitLer side utterly ridiculous. 
This is the manly and sensible way of discussfeig such questions, 
'fhe or ratner the argaly of Mr. Mill cannot impose on a 
child. Yet we ought scarcely to say this; for we remember 
to ht^ vifi^he ard a child ask whether Bonaparte wd's stronger than 
an elepH^flt! 

Mr. Mill reminds us of those ph^losAphers of the sixttf'nth 
century who, having satisfied themselves a priori that the 
rapidity with which bodies descended to the earth varied 
■exactly as their weights, refused to bel\gj^e the contrary on the 
evidence of their own ^yes and ears. The British constitution, 
according to Mr. Mill’s classification, is a ‘mixture of monarchy 
and aristocracy; one House of Parliament being composetl of 
hereditary nobles, and the other^ almost entirely chosel^by a 
privileged class who possess the elective franchise on accounf 
of their property,* or their connection with certain corporations. 
Mt'.cMiirs^^ argument proves ihat, from the time tliat these two 
po^yers were mingled in our government, that is, from the very 
first dawn of^'our history, one or the other mi^t ha^ beep 
constantly encroaching. According to him, rqoreover, all the 
encroachments must have been on one side. For the first en- 
croachment could only have been made by the stronger;* and 
that first encroachment would have made the stronger stronger 
still. It is, therefore, matter of absolute demonstration^ that 
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either the p^liament was stronger thsp the crown in the reign 
of Heniy^Ilf., or that the crown was stronger than the parlia- 
ment inii64i. “ Hippocrate di^ ce que lui plaira/’ says the 
girl in Moli^re; “ mais le cocher est mort.” Mr. Mill may say 
what he pleases; but the English constitution is still alive. 
That since the Revolution the parliament has possessed great 
power in the state, is what nobody will dispute. The king, on 
the other hand, can create new peers, and can dissolve parlia- 
ments. William sustained severe mortifications from the House 
of Commons, and was, indeed, unjustifiably oppressed. Anne 
was desirous to change a miniiftry which had a majority in both 
Houses. She watched her moment for a dissolution, created 
twelve Tory peers, and succeeded. Thirty years later, the 
House of Commons dkve Walpole from his seat. In 1784, 
George III. was able t^keen Mr. Pitt m office in the face .of a 
majority of the House of Commons. In 1804, the apprehension 
of a defeat in parliament Vmpeiled the same king to part from 
his most favoured minister^ But, m 1807, he was Sb\e to do 
exactly what Anne had done^nlarly a hundred years tbef9r^ 
Now, had the power of the k^ng increased during the intervening 
century, or had it remained stationary ? Is it pifssible tliat the 
one lot among the infinite number should have fallen to ifs^ 
If not, Mr. Mill Jias proved ^hat one of the two parties nmst 
have been constantly taking from the other. Maiff^^^tne 
ablest men in England ^iink that the influence of the crown 
has, Olathe ^fhole, mcri^sedi since the reign of Anne. Others 
think that the parliament has been growing m strength. But 
of this there is no doubt, that both sides possessed great povver 
then, and possess great^;owcT- now. Surely, if there were the 
least truth m the argument of Mr. Mill, it could not possibly be 
a maUer of doubt, at tlie end of a hundred and twenty years, 
whether 4he one side or the other had been the gamer. 

But ve ask pardon. We fafgot that a fact, irreconcilable 
with Mr.* Mill's theory, furnishes, in his opimoTj, the strongest 
reason^or adhering to the theory. To take up the question ir^ 
another manner, is it not plain thal? there may be two* bodies, ^ 
each possessing a peftect and entire power, which cannot bfe 
talAn frdffl it %ithout its own concurrence.? VVhat is the 
meaning of the words stronger and weaker, when applied to 
such bJ^ies as these ? The one may, indeed, by physical force, 
altogether destroy the other. But this is not the question. A 
third party, a general of their own, for example, may, by 
physical force, subjhgate them both. Nor is there any form 
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of government, Mr. Mill's utopian democrary not excepted, 
secure from such an occurrence. We are speakVng^of Ij'fe^owers 
with which the constitution invests the two branches of^the 
legislature; and we ask Mr. Mill how, on his own principles, he 
can maintain that one of them will be able to encroach on the 
other, if the consent of the other be necessary to such en- 
croachment? 

Mr. Mills tells us that, if a government be composed of the 
three simple forms, which he will not admit the British constitu- 
tion to be, two of the component parts will inevitably join 
against the third. Now, if two “of them combine and act as 
one, this case evidently resolves itself into the last: and all the 
observations which we have just made will fully apply to it. 

Mr. Afill says, that “ any two of the partf es, by combining, may 
swallow up the third; " and afterwards a/^ks, “ How is it possible 
to prevent two of them from combining to swallow up the third ? ” 
SureJy Mr. Mill must be aware that m^politics two is not always 
the double' of one. If the concurrence of all the three branches 
df tJie legislature be ncce~sar/tp every law, each branch will 
possess constitutional power suffiAent to protect it against 
anything but tiiat physical forcr from whictfno form of govern- 
ment is secure. Mr. Mill reminds us of the Irishman, who could 
noj^be brought to understand how one juryman could possibly 
starei»«4’t, eleven others. 

But IS It certain that two of the branp hes of the legislature will 
combine against the third ? “It appea*Is to be as Certairt^^ says 
Mr. Mill, “ as anything which depends upon human will; because 
there are strong motives in favour of it, and none that can be 
conceived in opposition to it.’' Ho^^'ubsequently sets forth 
what these motives an-e. The interest of the democracy is that 
each individual should receive protection. The interest of the 
king and the aristocracy is to have all the power that^they can 
obtain, and to use it for their ^ 3 wn ends. Therefore the kmg 
and the aristocracy liave all possible motives for Cfimbining 
^gainst the people. If our readers will look bad: to the passage 
qdoted ubove, they will see*i!hat we represent Mr. Mill’s argument 
* quite fairly.^ ® 

Now we should have thought that, without Uhe hc^p-of eit^-ier 
history or experience, Mr. Mill would have discovered, by the 
lig^t of his own logic, the fallacy which lurks, and indeed freely 
lurks, under this pretended demonstration. The interest of 
the king may be opposed to that of the people. But is it j 
identical with that of the aristocracy? In *the very page which 
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contain^this^argument^ intended to {>rove that the king and 
the ariSt^acy will coalesce against the people^ Mr. Mill attempts 
to sRo^^that there is so strong ai:> opposition of interest between 
the king and the aristocracy that if the powers of government 
are diVided between them the one will inevitably usurp the 
power of the other. If so, he is not entitled to conclude that 
they will combine to destroy the power of the people merely 
because their interests may be at variance with those of the 
people. He is bound to show, not merely that in all com- 
munities the interest of a king must be opposed to that of the 
people, but also that, in an communities, it must be more 
directly opposed to the interest of the people than to the interest 
of the aristocracy. Ihit he has not shown this. Therefore he 
has not proved his prctoosition on his own principles. To quote 
history would be a rnerej^ waste of time. Every schoolboy, 
whose studies have gone far as the Abridgments of Goldsmith, 
can mention instances lA which sovereigns have ajlied them- 
selves with the people agjimst^ the aristocracy, and in which 
the nobles have allied th^selves with the people against ttie 
sovereign. In g^eral, when there are three parties, every one 
of which has much to fear froih the otheis, it iS not found that 
two of them combine to plunder the third. If such a comlJlna- 
tion be formed^ it scarc^y ever effects its purpose. It goon 
becomes evident which member of the coalition is be 

the greater gainer by the transaction. He becomes an object 
of jeatousy to his ally* whb, in all probability, clianges sides, 
and compels him to restore what he has taken. Everybody 
knows how Henry VIII. trimmed between P'rancis and the 
Emperor Charles. Buf^t is idle to cite examples of the opera- 
tion of a principle wlych is illustrated lil almost every page of 
history, ancient or modern, and to which almost every state in 
Europe.® has, at one time or another, been indebted for its 
iiadepAidence. ^ 

Mill has now, as he conceives, demonstrated that the ^ 
simple forms Gf government are bad, and that the mixed fo/ips 
cannot possibly exi.s|t. There is still, however, it seenls, a hopp 
for majj^nd. ^ ^ ^ 

“ Jn the grand discovery of modern times, the system of 
representation, the solution of all the difficulties, both speculative 
and practical, will perhaps be found. If it cannot, we seem to 
be forced upon the extraordinary conclusion, that good govern- 
ment is impossible* For, as there is no individual or combination 
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of individuals, except the/:ommunity itself, wh9 wpuld not have 
an interest in bad government if entrusted with its po^^ets, and 
as the community itself is inca^iable of exercising those povfers, 
and must entrust them to certain individuals, the conclusion is 
obvious: the community itself must check those indiviOuals; 
else they will follow their interest, and produce bad government. 
But how is it the community can check ? The community can 
act only when assembled ; and when assembled, it is incapable of 
acting. The community, however, can choose representatives.’' 

The next question is — How mufet the representative body be 
constituted? Mr Mill lays down two principles, about which, 
he sayj, “ it is unlikely that there will beany dispute.” 

** First, The checking body must hare a degree of power 
sufficient for the business of checking.” ^ 

“ Secondly, It must have an identity of interest with the 
community. Otherwise, it will make* a mischievous use of its 
power.” ' ^ f 

*^’l>e fiist of these proposii 10ns certainly admits of no dispute. 
As to the second, we shall hereafter take occasion to make 
some remarks o9i the sense in which Mr. Mill understands the 
words “ interest of the community.” 

It^docs not appear very easy, on Hf. Mill’s principles, to find 
out * it of making the interest of the representative body 

identical with that of the constituent borW. The plan primosed 
by Mr. Mill is simply that of very ^^reqhent election, ‘^s it 
appears,” says he, “ that limiting the duration of their power 
is a security against the sinister interest of the people’s repre- 
sentatives, so It appears that it is the offiy security of which the 
nature of the case adrfiits.” But all the, arguments by which 
Mr. Mill has proved monarchy and aristocracy to be pernicious 
will, as it appears to us, equally prove this security t(¥ be no 
security at all. Is it not clear thSt the representatives, a*., sooff 
as they are elected, are an aristocracy, w ith an interest opposed 
to^ the interest of the community ? Why should the v not pass 
£), law for^extending*the terrfi of their powpr from one year to 
tehyears, or (Jeclare themselves senators for life ? If t^ whole 
legislative power is given to them, they will be cSnstitiKionallJ? 
competent to do this. If part of the legislative jJower is witl^held 
from them, to whom is that part given ? Is the people to retain 
it, and to express its assent or dissent in primary assemblies? 
Mr. Mill himself tells us that the community can only act when 
assembled, and that, when assembled, it is incapable of acting. 
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Of is it to be provided, as in some of the American republics, 
that no^hange«n the fundamental laws shall be made without 
the consJht of a convention, specially elected for the purpose? 
Stilf thl difficulty recurs: Why»may not the members of the 
convention betray their trust, as well as the members of the 
ordinary legislature? When private men, they may have been 
zealous for the interests of the community. When candidates, 
they may have pledged themselves to the cause of the consti- 
tution. But, as soon as they are a convention, as soon as they 
are separated from the people, as soon as the supreme power is 
put into their hands, commences that interest opposite to the 
interest of the community which must, according to Mr. Mill, 
produce measures opposite to the interests of the rommunity. 
We must find some (^ther means, therefore, of check irjg this 
check upon a check; '^ome other prop to carry the tortoise, 
that carries the elephant, tiJat carries the world. 

We know well that tt^re is no real danger in such a case. 
But there is no danger cftily because there is no truth iri Mr. 
Mill's principles. If men were y^hat he represents them to h% 
the letter of the very cons^itl/tlon which he recommends w'6uld 
afford no safeguairj against bad government. real security 
is this, that legislators will be deterred by the fear of resist^ce 
and of infamy from acting in the manner which we have de- 
scribed. But restraints, exactly the same in kind, and di&^ng 
only in degree, exist in all forms of government. Hiat broad 
line distigction whi^h Mr. Mill tries to point out between 
monarchies and aristocracies on the one side, and democracies 
on the other, has in fact no existence. In no form of government 
is there an absolute idmjtity of interest between the people and 
their rulers. In every form of governmejpt, the rulers stand in 
some awe of the peopie. The fear of resistance and the sense 
of shume operate in a certain degree, on the most absolute kings 
and the'^ost illiberal oligarchj^s. And nothing but the fear of 
rfeistaffee and the sense of shame preserves the freedom of the 
most^iefnocratic communities from the encroachments of their 
annual and biennial delegates. 9 ^ 

We have seen hov^ Mr. Mill proposes to render the inter^t* 
o^the r^piesen^tive body identical with that of the constituent 
body. The next , question is, in what manner the interest of 
the cwistituentffbody is to be rendered identical with that of the 
community. Mr. Mill shows that a minority of the community, 
consisting even of many thousands, would be a bad constituent 
body, and, indeed, jnerely a numerous aristocracy. 
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“ The benefits of the representative system/' s«.ys he, “ arb 
lost in all cases in whichrthe interests of the chocsing^dy are 
not the same with those of the community. It is vei^' evident, 
that if the community itself we<e the choosing body, the ihte’rests 
of the community and that of the choosihg body would be the 
same,” 

On these grounds Mr. Mill recommends that all males of mature 
age, rich and poor, educated and ignorant, shall have votes. 
But why not the women too? This question has often been 
asked in parliamentary debate, and has never, to our knowledge, 
received a plausible answer. Mi^. Mill escapes from it as fast 
as he can. But we shall take the liberty to dwell a little on the 
words of the oracle. “ One thing," says he, “ is pretty clear, 
that a?r those individuals whose interestj^ are involved in those 

of other individuals, may be struck off without inconvenience 

In this light women may be regard^'d, tne interest of almost all 
of whom is involved either in that of their fathers, or in that of 
their' husbrnds." 

^ If we are to content ourselves with saying, in answer to all 
the*argfiments in Mr. Mill s essay, that the interest of a king 
is involved in tfiat of the community, we sho^i-’d be accused, and 
jus^tly, of talking nonsense. Yet such an assertion would not, 
as /ar as we can perceive, be more unreasonable than that which 
Mrf'^J^has here ventured to mdke. Withoiit adducing one 
fact, wifhcJiit taking the trouble to, perplex the question by one 
sophism, he placidly dogmatises awa/,the interest of ojje half 
of the human race. If there be a word of truth in history, 
women have always been, and still are, over the greater part 
of the globe, humble companions, pla^jjjiings, captives, menials, 
beasts of burden. Ejccept in a few happy and highly civilised 
communities, they are strictly in a state of personal slavery. 
Even in those countries where they are best treated, thedaws 
are generally unfavourable to tjjem, with respect to atmost all 
the points m which they are most deeply interested. ^ 

Mr. Mill IS not legislating for England or the Ignited f'tates, 
but for ynankind. Is then ♦^he interest of a Turk the same with 
tljat of the girls t^o compose his harem ?%* Is the interest of a 
Chinese the'^ame with that of the woman whqm h<^arnes|jj?es 
to his plough? Is the interest of an Italian the same with 
that of the daughter whom he devotes to God? The interest 
of a respectable Englishman may be said, without any impro- 
priety, to be identical with that of his wife. But why is it so ? 
Because human nature is not what Mr. Mil) conceives it to be; 
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fie^use civiKsed men^ pursuing their own happiness in a social 
state, no^'^hoos fighting for cajrion; because there is a 
plei^ure m being loved and esteemed, as well as in being feared 
and servilely obeyed. Why does not a gentleman restrict his 
wife to the bare maintenance which the law would compel him 
to allow her, that he may have more to spend on his personal 
pleasures? Because, if he loves her, he has pleasure in seeing 
her pleased ; and because, even if he dislikes her, he is unwilling 
that the whole neighbourhood should cry shame on his meanness 
and ill-nature. Why does not the legislature, altogether com- 
posed of males, pass a law to deprive women of all civil privileges 
whatever, and reduce them to the state of slaves? By passing 
such a law, they would gratify what Mr. Mill tells us is an in- 
separable part of hum^jn nature, the desire to possess unlimited 
power of inflicting paia upon others. That they do not pass 
such a law, though they ha^e the power to pass it, and that no 
man in England wishes tc*see such a law passed, proves that the 
desire to possess unlimitec/ power of inflicting pain is rot insepar- 
able from human nature, j ^ .# 

If there be in this country identity of interest bet^'een*the 
two sexes, it cannji^possibly arise from anything Jiut the pleasure 
of being loved, and of commumcating happiness. P'or, thsj: it 
does not spring from the^mere instinct of sex» the treatment 
which women tScperience oi^er the greater part of thg^.^Srld 
abundantly proves. And, it it be said that our laws ofmarriage 
have.|3toducftd it, this oi[}ly removes the argument a step further ; 
for those laws have l^een rnadc by males. Now, if the kind 
feelings of one half of the species be a sufficient security for the 
happiness of the othci;^ why may not the kind feelings of a 
monarch or an aristocracy be sufficient at^least to prevent them 
from grinding the people to the very utmost of their power? 

If "Mr. Mill will examine why it is that women are better 
treated fh England tlian m Pej^sia, he may perhaps find out, in 
tile codrse of his inquiries, why it is tliat the Danes are better 
goveMied than the subjects of Caligula. 

We now come to the most in^portant practical j:iuest>oA 
in the whole essay. * Is it desirable that all males arrived ,|it' 
y^rs ofj^screyon should vote for representatives* or should a 
pecuniary qualific,ation be required? Mr. MilPs opinion is, that 
the lower the qualification the better; and that the best system 
is that*in which there is none at all. 


“ The quahficatipn/* says he, “ must either be such as to» 
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embrace the majority of the population, or sometliing less than 
the majority. Suppose/ m the first place, tha;, iti eir^races the 
majority, the question is, whether the majority would ^ye an 
interest in oppressing those \fho, upon this supposition, would 
be deprived of political power ? If we reduce the calculation to 
its elements, we shall see that the interest which they would 
have of this deplorable kind, though it would be something, 
would not be very great. Each man of the majority, if the 
majority were constituted the governing body, would have 
something less than the benefit of oppressing a single man. If 
the majority were twice as great^ as the minority, each man of 
the majority would only have one half the benefit of oppressing 
a single man. . . . Suppose in the second place, that the quali- 
fication did not admit a body of electors jso large as the majority, 
in that case, taking again the calculation in its elements, we 
sliall see that each man would h/tvc a benefit equal to that 
derived from the oppression of more, than one man; and that, 
in proportion as the elective body constituted a smaller minority, 
the benefit of misrule to the elcclivie body would be increased, 
and' ha&' government would be inirured.” 

The first remark which w^e hifve to make on this argument is, 
that, by Mr. Mill’s own account, eycn a government in which 
evr ^ hum an being should vote wbuld still defective. For, 
underETSystem of universal suffrage, the majority of the electors 
return the representative, and the majolity of the representatives 
make the law. The whole people may vote, therefore; but only 
the majority govern. So that, by Mr Mill’s own confession, the 
most perfect system of government cor\reivable is one in which 
the interest of the ruling body to oppress, though not great, is 
something. ' " 

But IS Mr. Mill in the right when he says tliat such an irfLerest 
could not be very great? We tljink not. If, indeed, eVery man 
in the community possessed an equal share of what Mr. Xiill calls 
the objects of dfesire, the majority would probablv abstai'^i from 
plundering the minority.,* A large minority ' would offer a 
vjigorous resistance; and the property of a small minority would 
not repay the other members of the community ^or th^ict^roublf of 
dividing it. But it happens that in all civilised communities 
there is a small minority of rich men, and a great majority of 
poor men. If there were a thousand men with ten founds 
apiece, it would not be worth while for nine hundred and ninety 
of them to rob ten, and it would be a hold attempt for six 
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Hundred of tnem to rob four hundred. But^ if ten of them had 
a hunlired thAisand pounds apiece^ the case would be very 
differ^. There would then be much to be got, and nothing to 
be feared, • 

“ That one human being will desire to render the person and 
property of another subservient to his pleasures, notwithstand- 
ing the pain or loss of pleasure which it may occasion to that 
other individual, is/* according to Mr. Mill, “ the foundation of* 
government.** That the property of the rich minority can be 
made subservient to the pleasures of the poor majority will 
scarcely be denied. But Mr. Mill proposes to give the poor 
majority power over the rich minority. Is it possible to doubt 
to what, on his own principles, such an arrangement must lead.^ 

It may perhaps bl said that, in the long run, it is^for the 
interest of the people^that property should be secure, and that 
therefore they will respeciVit. We answer thus: — It cannot be 
pretended tliat it is not^r the immediate interest of the people 
to plunder the rich. Therefore, even if it were quite tertain that, 
in the long run, the people would, as a body, lose by dgingj5o;^t 
would not necessarily follbw that the fear of remote ill conse- 
quences would (t^fcreome the^esire of immediate acquisitions. 
Every individual might flatter himself that the punishment 
would not fall on him. Mr^ Mill himself tells us, in his Ess^ on 
Jurisprudence, *that no quantity of evil which is j^isimnL^and 
uncertain will suffice to prevent crime. 

BuWe aK rather mofine^ to think that it would, on the whole, 
be for the interest of the majority to plunder the rich. If so, 
the Utilitarians will say, that the rich ought to be plundered. 
We deny the inferenoci • For, in the first place, if the object of 
government be the greatest liappiness the greatest number, 
the intensity of the sflffering which a measure inflicts must be 
takdh into consideration, as well as the number of the sufferers. 

In th^ next place, we have notice one most important dis- 
tlhction which Mr. Mill has altogether overlooked. Throughout , 
his Asay, he ponfounds the community with the species. He 
talks of the greatest happiness ofithe greatest number: bift, 
when we examme hA reasonings, we find that he thinks only* of 
die greMBt niamber of a single generation. ^ 

^Therefore, even if we were to concede that all tliose arguments 
of which we have exposed the fallacy are unanswerable, we might % 
still (fbny the conclusion at which the essayist arrives. Even 
if we were to grant that he had found out the form of govern- 
ment which is besbfor the majority of the people now living on 
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the face of the earthy we might still without inconsistency main* 
tain that form of government to be pernicious t6 mankjuc^. It 
would still be incumbent on Mr. Mill to prove that the interest 
of every generation is identical ^ith the interest of all succeed- 
ing generations. And how on his own prmciples he could do 
this we are at a loss to conceive. 

The case, indeed, is strictly analogous to that of an aristocratic 
government. In an aristocracy, says Mr. Mill, the few being 
invested with the powers of government, can take the objects 
of their desires from the people. In the same manner, every 
generation in turn can gratify itself at the expense of posterity, 
— ^priority of time, in the latter case, giving an advantage exactly 
corresponding to that which superiority of station gives in the 
former.*" That an aristocracy will abuse its ^advantage, is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mill, matter of demonstratich. Is it not equally 
certain that the whole people will dJ) the same: that, if they 
have the power, they will commit wa^.te of every sort on the 
estate of mankind, and transmit it to posterity impoverished 
and desolated? 

How is it possible for any person ^ho holds the doctrines of 
Mr. Mill to doubt that the nch^ in a democt'i.cy such as that 
which he recommends, would be pillaged as unmercifully as 
under a Turkish Pacha? It is no doirbt for the interest of the 
next*§£! 3 J 5 r^tion, and it may be for the remote interest of the 
present generation, tliat property should be held sacred. And 
so no doubt it will be for the iiiterfjst of the next'^Pach^j and 
even for that of the present Pacha, if he should hold office 
long, that the inhabitants of his Pachalik should be encouraged 
to accumulate wealth. Scarcely anywiespotic sovereign has 
plundered his subjects, to a large extent without having reason 
before the end of his reign to regret it. Everybody knows how 
bitterly Louis the Fourteenth, towards the close of hisMife, 
lamented his former extravaganq". If that magnificenl', prince 
had not expended millions on Marli and Vcrssxilles, and tens 6f 
millions on the aggrandisement of his grandson, he woulh not 
hh^ been compelled at lasv to pay servile court to low-born 
tneney-lenders, to» humble himself before lAen on whom, in the 
days of his pfide, he would not have vouchsafed \o9L\ for the 
means of supporting even his own household. ^ Examples to the 
same effect might easily be multiplied. But despots, w^ see, 
do plunder their subjects, though history and experience tell 
them that, by prematurely exacting the means of profusion, 
they are in fact devouring the seed-com from which the future 
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harvest of revenue is to spring. WJiy then should Ave suppose 
that people will be deterred from procuring immediate relief 
and enjoyment by the fear of^distant calamities^ of calamities 
which perhaps may not be fully felt till the times of their grand- 
children? 

These conclusions are strictly drawn from Mr. Mill’s own 
principles: and, unlike most of the conclusions which he has^ 
himself drawn from those principles, they are not as far as we 
know contradicted by facts. The case of the United States is 
not in point. In a country where the necessaries of life are 
cheap and the wages of labour high, where a man who has no 
capital but his legs and arms may expect to become rich by 
industry and frugally, it is not very decidedly even# for the 
immediate advantage of the poor to plunder the rich; and the 
punishment of doing^w vwuld very speedily follow the offence. 
But in countries in which ihe great majority live from liand to 
mouth, and in which vist masses of wealth have Ijeen accumu- 
lated by a comparatively small number, the case is wic|gly 
different. The immediate, A/ftant is, at particula* seasons, 
craving, imperious, irresistible. In our own time it has steeled 
men to the fear 8i the gallows, and urged thefh on the point of 
the bayonet. And, if these men had at their commantf that 
gallows and tljose bayortelis which now scarcely restrain 4hem, 
what is to be expected? Nor is this state of things* ort^which 
can exist only under % ball government. If there be the least 
trutlPin tHfe doctrine^ of lihe school to which Mr. Mill belongs, 
the increase of population will necessarily produce it every- 
where. The increase of population is accelerated by good and 
cheap government. ^Fherefore, the better the government, the 
greater is the mcqujjlity of condition^ and the greater the 
inequality of conditions, the stronger are the motives which 
impel 4he populace to spoliation. As for America, we appeal to 
|he tiventieth century. 0 

It ]» scarcely necessary to discuss the effecte which a general* 
spoliation of •the rich would produce. It may indeed hap|*en 
that, where a legal and politicaf system full of ahfises is i»- 
separa^ bound up with the institution of property, a nation 
fhay by% single convulsion, in which both perish together. 
The price is fearful. But if, when the shock is over, a new 
ordq; of things should arise under which property may enjoy 
security, the industry of individuals will soon repair the de- 
vastation. Thus we entertain no doubt that the Revolution 
was, on the whdle, a most salutary event for France. But 
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would France have gained if, ever since the year she had 
been governed by a denfocratic convention? - If Mn'^Miirs 
principles be sound, we say that almost her whole capital would 
by this time have been annihilafed. As soon as the first explo- 
sion was beginning to be forgotten, as soon as wealth ^ain 
b^an to germinate, as soon as the poor again began to compare 
^ their cottages and salads with the hotels and banquets of the 
rich, there would have been another scramble for property, 
another maximum, another general confiscation, another reign 
of terror. Four or five such convulsions following each other, 
at intervals of ten or twelve years, would reduce the most 
flourishing countries of Europe to the state of Barbary or the 
Morea. 

The ( ivilised part of the world has nowf no thing to fear from 
the hostility of savage nations. Once tly* deluge of barbarism 
has passed over it, to destroy and to fertilise; and in the present 
state of mankind we enjoy a full securifjr against that calamity. 
That flood will no more return to cover the earth. But is it 
possible that in the bosom of ^'ciyilfsation itself may be en- 
gendered the malady which shall deWoy it? Is it possible that 
institutions may be established, which, witfcimt the help of 
earthquake, of famine, of pestilence, or of the foreign sword, 
may,’mdo the work of so many age? rf wisdom and glory, and 
graduftWy ^ /eep away taste, literature, science, commerce, 
manufactures, everything but the rude arts necessary to the 
support of animal life? Is it poss^’ble 'that, in two or^.hree 
hundred years, a few lean and half-naked fishermen may divide 
with owls and foxes the rums of the greatest European cities — 
may wash their nets amidst the relics oUhii gigantic docks, and 
build their huts out of the capitals of her stately cathedrals? 
If the principles of Mr. Mill be sound, wi; say, without hesita- 
tion, thsLt the form of government which he recommends ‘‘will 
assuredly produce all this. But, if these principles be ufispund, 
if the reasonings. by which we have opposed them be jiist, thfe 
higher and middling orders are the natural repr,esentativfes of 
Ijie liuma'u race. Their interest may be opposed in ,^me things 
to that of the;[r pourer contemporaries; bufS it is identical with 
that of the innumerable generations which are tocioWoKi 
Mr. Mill concludes his essay, by answering ar objection often 
made to the project of universal suffrage — that ^the people do 
not understand their own interests. We shall not go thfough 
his arguments on this subject, because, till he has proved that 
it is for the interest of the people to respect<property, he only 
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makes matters worse by proving that they understand their 
interas^. ftuf we cannot refrain Irom treating our readers 
wkh a delicious bonne bouche of wisdom, which he has kept for 
the last moment. 

• 

“ The opinions of that class of the people who are below the 
middle rank are formed, and their minds are directed, by that 
intelligent, that virtuous rank, who come the most immediately* 
in contact with them, who are in the constant habit of intimate 
communication with them, to whom they fly for advice and 
assistance in all their numeftrous difficulties, upon whom they 
feel an immediate and daily dependence in health and in sick- 
ness, m infancy and m old age, to whom their children look up 
as models for their nnitation, whose opinions they he&r daily 
repeated, and accoui^ it their honour to adopt. There can be 
no doubt that the middleVank, which gives to science, to art, 
and to legislation itself ^eir most distinguished ornaments, and 
is the chief source of all that has exalted and refined human 
nature, is that portion of ^he community, of which, i^the^ba«is 
of representation were evtr so far extended, the opinion would 
ultimately decidS.^ Of the people beneath therii, a vast majority 
would be sure to be guided by their advice and example.' • 

This single paragraph is sufficient to upset Mr. ^dl's ^ory. 
Will the people act againfet their own interest? Or will the 
middte ranlP act against it^own interest? Or is the interest of 
the middle rank identical with the interest of the people? If 
the people act according to the directions of the middle rank, 
as Mr. Mill says thaT ^ey assuredly will, one of these three 
questions must be answered in the affirn»tive. But, if any one 
of the three be answered in the affirmative, his whole system 
fall? tg the ground. If the interest of the middle rank be 
identijfal with that of the pfople, why should not the powers 
of government be entrusted to that rank? Jf the powers of ^ 
gov^ment viere entrusted to that rank, there would evidently 
be an aristocracy of wealth; and • to constitute an aiistocfaty 
of wealth, though itfwere a very numerous one, would,” accoref- 
1^ toflfff MiH, “ leave the community without ptotection, and 
exposed to all the evils of unbridled power ” Will not the 
sam#^motives* which induce the middle classes to abuse one 
kind of power induce them to abuse another? If their interest 
be the same with that of the people they will govern the people 
well. If it be opposite to that of the people they will advise 
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the people ill. The system of universal suffrage,^ therefore, 
according to Mr. Mill’s owA account, is only a dbviije ^oing 
circuitously what a representative system, with a pren^^ high 
qualification, would do directly. ® 

So ends this celebrated Essay. And such is this philosophy 
for which the experience of three thousand years is to be dis- 
carded; this philosophy, the professors of which speak as if it 
''had guided the world to the knowledge of navigation and 
alphabetical writing; as if, before its dawn, the inhabitants of 
Europe had lived in caverns and eaten each other! We are 
sick, it seems, like the children of dsrael, of the objects of our 
old and legitimate worship. We pine for a new idolatry. All 
that is costly and all that is ornamental in our intellectual 
treasures must be delivered up, and cast ifcto the furnace — and 
there comes out this Calf 1 f 

Our readers can scarcely mistake <iur object in writing this 
article^ They will not suspect us of anjf*^ disposition to advocate 
the cause Oi absolute monarchy, or of any narrow form of 
oligarchy,, or to exaggerate the^evil^ of popular government. 
Our object at present is, not so much to attack or defend any 
particular system of polity, as to, expose the eices of a kind of 
reasoning utterly unfit for moral and political discussions; of 
a kind of reasoning which may so req,dciy be turned to purposes 
of fafs»hood )that it ought to receive no quarter,^ even when by 
accident it may be employed on the eide of truth. 

Our objection to the essay of Mr.^Miftis funda mental We 
believe that it is utterly impossible to deduce the science of 
government from the principles of human nature. 

What proposition is there respecting Jiifi man nature which is 
absolutely and umversrlly true.^ We know of only one: and 
that is not only true, but identical; thatVnen always act from 
self-interest. This truism the Utilitarians proclaim with' as 
much pride as if it were new, an(l as much zeal as if n were 
important. But^ in fact, when explained, it means onjy that 
men, if they can, will do as they choose. Whqn we see^'the 
actions of^a man we know t.*ith certainly what lit thinks his 
interest to be. But it is impossible to reason with certainty 
from what we llake to be his interest to his actions. #One go^v 
without a dinner that he may add a shilling to a hvndred thousand 
pounds: another runs in debt to give balls and -masquerades. 
One man cuts his father’s throat to get possession of hfe old 
clothes: another hazards his own life to save that of an enemy. 
One man volunteers on a forlorn hope : anothcir is drummed out 
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of a regiment for cowardice. Each of these men has, no doubt, 
actec^fipm Sel^interest. But we galh nothing by knowing this^ 
e?tf:ep2;%e pleasure, if it be one, of multiplying useless words. 
In fact, this principle is just as^recondite and just as important 
as the great truth that whatever is, is. If a philosopher were 
always to state facts in the following form — “There is a 
shower: but whatever is, is; therefore, there is a shower,” 
— ^his reasoning would be perfectly sound ; but we do not appre-* 
hend that it would materially enlarge the circle of human know- 
ledge. And it is equally idle to attribute any importance to a 
proposition which, when interpreted, means only that a man 
had rather do what he had rather do. 

If the doctrine, that men always act from self-interest, be laid 
down in any other sJnse than this — if the meaning of tne word 
self-interest be narroy^d m as to exclude any one of the motives 
which may by possibility w:t on any human being, the proposi- 
tion ceases to be identical: but at the same time it ceases to 
be true. • 

What we have said of iJie wilrd “ self-interest ” ap[^ies J;o%ll 
the synonyms and circflmlocutions which are employed to 
convey the sanftf meaning; pain and pleasui^, happiness and 
mi.sery, objects of desire, and so forth. • 

The whole art of Mr. Mjrs essay consists in one simpl^trick 
of legerdemain. It consists in using words of the Sf^t wfiteh we 
have been describing j|irsff m one sense and then m another. 
Meniwvill ttoke the object^ of their desire if they can. Un- 
questionably : — but this is an identical proposition ; for an object 
of desire means merely a thing which a man will procure if he 
can. Nothing can posMbly be inferred from a maxim of this 
kind. When we sec a man take something we shall know that 
it was an object of hfs desire. But till then we have no means 
of Judging with certainty what he desires or what he will take. 
The general proposition, ho|rever, having been admitted, Mr. 
Slill pipceeds to reason as if men had no desirais but those which# 
can'be gratified only by spoliation and oppression. It tl^n 
becomes easy to deduce doctnne^of vast importanc<? fronf tne 
original axiom. TlTe only misfortune is, that by thus nar^o^flng 
ifiie m^Bffing tf the word desire the axiom becomes false, and all 
the doctrines consequent upon it are false likewise. 

Wien we piss beyond those maxims which it is impossible to 
deny* without a contradiction in terms, and which, therefore, 
do not enable us to advance a single step in practical knowledge, 
we do not believenhat it is possible to lay down a single general 
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rule respecting the motives which influence human actions. 
There is nothing which may\iot, by association or hy bomj^afison^ 
become an object either of desire or of aversion. The ffarof 
death is generally considered as one of the strongest of our 
feelings. It is the most formidable sanction which legislators 
have been able to devise. Yet it is notorious that, as Lord 
Bacon has observed, there is no passion by which that fear has 
not been often overcome. Physical pain is indisputably an 
evil; yet it has been often endured and even welcomed. In- 
numerable martyrs have exulted in torments which made the 
spectators shudder: and to use a mdre homely illustration, there 
are few wives who do not long to be mothers. 

Is the^ love of approbation a stronger motive than the love of 
wealth? It is impossible to answer this qiiesion generally even 
in the case of an individual with whom y^e are very intimate. 
We often say, indeed, that a man lov€s fame more than money, 
or money more than fame. But this ^s said in a loose and 
popular scns4 ; for there is scarcely a man who would not endure 
a rew ^ne^s for a great sum of rfione^, if he were in pecuniary 
distress; and scarcely a man, on thd other hand, who, if he 
were in flourishing circumstances,, would expdiife himself to the 
hatred and contempt of the public for a trifle. In order, there- 
fore, return a precise answer even ajxfut a single human being, 
we miftt knrw what is the amount of the sacrifice of reputation 
demanded and of the pecuniary advantage offered, and in what 
situation the person to whom the temptation is proposed stands 
at the time. But, when the question is propounded generally 
about the whole species, the impossibility of answering is 
still more evident. Man differs from^an; generation from 
generation; nation fr^m nation. Education, station, sex, 
age, accidental associations, produce infinite shades of variety. 

Now, the only mode in which we can conceive it possible to 
deduce a theory of government fapm the principles of npman 
^nature is this. We must find out what are the motives j^hichJ 
in particular form of government, impel rulers to bad ineasii'res, 
and what 'are those which infpel them to good mease 'es. We 
mu^ then compare the effect of the two clasps of motives ; and 
according as we find the one or the other to prevail, %L'mus<r 
pronounce the form of government in question good or bad. 

Now let it be supposed that, in aristocratical and monarchical 
states, the desire of wealth and other desires of the same fclass 
always tend to produce misgovernment, and that the love of 
approbation and other kindred feelings alwaysi tend to produce 
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good government. Then, if it be impossible, as we have shown 
that|it^is, fo pronounce generally ^hich of the two classes of 
motifs is the more influential, it is impossible to find out, a 
priori, whether a monarchical %r aristocratical form of govern- 
ment be good or bad. 

Mr. Mill has avoided the difficulty of making the comparison, 
by very coolly putting all the weights into one of the scales, — 
by reasoning as if no human being had ever symp)athised with^ 
the feelings, been gratified by the thanks, or been galled by the 
execrations, of another. 

The case, as we have putf it, is decisive against Mr. Mill, and 
yet we have put it in a manner far too favourable to him. For, 
in fact, it is impossible to lay it down as a general rule that the 
love of wealth in a sovereign always produces misgovemment, 
or the love of appr^Jiation good government. A patient and 
far-sighted ruler, for example, who is less desirous of raising a 
great sum immediatelyithan of securing an unencumbered and 
progressive revenue, will by taking off restraints frtim trade and 
giving perfect security to*propl>rty, encourage accumidation ftid 
entice capital from foreigjfi countries. The commercial policy of 
Prussia, which Tftperhaps su^prior to that of any country in the 
world, and which puts to shame the absurdities of our republican 
brethren on the other s of the Atlantic, has probably sprung 
from the desire of an absolute ruler to enrich hinqfolf. fln the 
other hand, when the^popular estimate of virtues and vices is 
erroiKous, •which is t^o ojf^en the case, the love of approbation 
leads sovereigns to spend the wealth of the nation on useless 
shows, or to engage in wanton and destructive wars. If then 
we can neither coftipare the strength of two motives, nor 
determine with certainty to what desoiiption of actions either 
motive will lead, how can we possibly deduce a theory of 
goveijiment from the nature of man? 

How, then, are we to arr^e at just conclusions on a subject 
*so important to the happiness of mankind J Surely by that 
method whicb, in every experimental science to which it has been 
applied, has signally increased thfe power and knowledge (Jf bur 
species, by that n^thod for which our new philosophers wroilld 
•ubsttefte qmbbles scarcely worthy of the barbaiflus respondents 
and opponentsof the middle ages, by the method of Induction; 
by 1)bservin^ the present state of the world, by assiduously i 
studying the history of past ages, by sifting the evidence of 
facts, by carefully combining and contrasting those which are 
authentic, by generalising with judgment and diffidence, by 
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perpetually bringing the theory which we have constructed to the 
test of new facts, by correcting, or altogether abandqpii^ 
according as those new facts prpve it to be partially or funda- 
mentally unsound. Proceeding thus— patiently — diligently — 
candidly — we may hope to form a system as far inferior in-^pre- 
tension to that which we have been examining and as far 
superior to it in real utility as the prescriptions of a great 
‘physician, varying with every stage of every malady and with 
the constitution of every patient, to the pill of the advertising 
quack which is to cure all human beings, in all climates, of all 
diseases, 

This is that noble Science of Politics, which is equally removed 
from tl\e barren theories of the Utilitariafi sophists, and from 
the petty craft, so often mistaken for statesmanship by minds 
grown narrow in habits of intrigue, jobbingis«and official etiquette; 
which of all sciences is the most important to the welfare of 
nations, which of all sciences most tends expand and invigorate 
the mind, which draws nutriment and ornament from every part 
of^phUosophy and literature, and djspenses in return nutriment 
and ornament to all. We a^e sorry a\id surprised when we see 
men of good int^tions and good«^atural abilfties abandon this 
healtliful and generous study to pore over speculations like those 
which- we have been examining. And Ve should, heartily rejoice 
to fin(t'that-7ur remarks had induced any person of this descrip- 
tion to employ, in researches of real utility, the talents and 
industry which are now wasted on uerbSAl sophism^k, wrei’ched 
of their wretched kind. 

As to the greater part of the sect, it is, we apprehend, of little 
consequence what they study or under ivhom. It would be 
more amusing, to be sttre, and more reputable, if they would 
take up the old republican cant and declaim about Brutus and 
Timoleon, the duty of killing tyrants and the blessedness of 
dying for liberty. But, on the wknle, they might have qhosen 
•'Worse. They maiy as well be Utilitarians as jockeys or dandies. 
Ai^d. though quibbling about self-interest and <!notives, *and 
objects of' desire, and the greatest happiness of th greatest 
nuihber, is but a poof employment for a gro^^n man, it certainly 
hurts the health less than hard drinking, and tW5 foftuile leS« 
than high play; it is not much more laughable t!mn phrenology^ 
and is immeasurably more humane than cock-figUting. 
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' UTILITARIAN THEC 81 Y OF GOVERNMENT 
(October 1829) 

Westminster Review {XXII.^ Art i6), on the Strictures of the Edinburgh 
Review {XCVIII.j Art. i), on the VtiUtaruin Theory of Government^ 
and the ''Gre'itest Happiness Principle ** 

We have long been of opinion that the Utilitarians have owed 
all their influence to a mere* delusion — that, while professing to 
have submitted their minds to an intellectual discipline of 
peculiar severity, tO|have discarded all sentimentality, and to 
have acquired consummate skill in the art of reasoning, they 
are decidedly inferiol4to the mass of educated men in the very 
qualities in which they conceive themselves to excel. They 
have undoubtedly freed themselves from the domyiion ©f some 
absurd notions. But thgir struggle for intellectual emancipa- 
tion has ended, as injudigioys lind violent struggles f fr political 
emancipation ^o often end, in a mere change of tyrants. 
Indeed, we are ifot sure thaft we do not prefer the venerable 
nonsense which holds prescriptive sway over the ultra-T<fry to 
the upstart djinasty of prejudices and sophisms by whnh the 
revolutionists of the moral world have suffered thc^liselve? to be 
enslaved. • 

Th"? Utilitarians hat^e sometimes been abused as intolerant, 
arrogant, irreligious, — as enemies of literature, of the fine arts, 
and of the domestic charities. They have been reviled for some 
things of which they ^^Tere guilty, and for some of which they 
were innocent. But scarcely anybody ieems to have perceived 
-thqt almost all their peculiar faults arise from the utter want 
both tf comprehensiveness and of precision in their mode of 
jeasoding. We have, for solhe time past, been convinced that 
this,w^as really the case; and that, whenevef their philosophy* 
should be boMly and unsparinglv scrutinised, the world \^owld 
see that it had bee^ under a mistSce respecting them? ^ • 
Wop hi^ve made the experiment; and it has^ succeeded far 
iJeyon’ffour riFost sanguine expectations. A chosen champion of 
the ^School h^ come forth against us. A specimen of his 
logical abilities now lies before us; and we pledge ourselves to 
show that no prebendary at an anti-Catholic meeting, no true- 
blue baronet after the third bottle at a Pitt Club, ever displayed 
such utter incapacity of comprehending or answering an argu- 
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ment as appears in the speculations of this Utilitarian apostle; 
that he does not understand our meaning, or Mr. Mill’s nje^ing, 
or Mr. Bentham’s meaning, or Ijis own meaning; and that the 
various parts of his system — if the name of system can be so 
misapplied — directly contradict each other. »- 

Having shown this, we intend to leave him in undisputed 
.possession of whatever advantage he may derive from the last 
word. We propose only to convince the public that there is 
nothing in the far-famed logic of the Utilitarians of which any 
plain man has reason to be afraid; that this logic will impose 
on no man who dares to look it m *che face. 

The Westminster Reviewer begins by charging us with having 
misrepresented an important part of Mr. JV^ll’s argument. 

“ The first extract given by the Pidinburgh Reviewers from 
the Essay was an insulated passage, purposely despoiled of 
what had preceded and what followed^ The author had been 
observing, that ' some profound and benevolent investigators of 
human affairs had adopted the ^,onclusion that, of all the pos- 
sible forms of government absolute monarchy is the best.^ 
This is what thelreviewers have emitted at tMe beginning. He 
then'kdds, as in the extract, that ‘ Experience, tf we look only at 
the ot\side of the facts, appears to h9 divided orj this subject; ’ 
there ''are feligulas in one place, and kings of Denmark in 
another. ‘ As the surface of history itfloi;<ls, therefore, no certain 
principle of decision, we must go beyoni thit surface, artd peifttrate 
to the springs within.’ This is what the reviewers have omitted 
at the end.” 

* 

It is perfectly true tliat our quotation from Mr. Mill’s essay 
was, like most other quotations, preceded and followed by 
something which we did not quote- But, if the Westjninster 
Reviewer means to say that ei#ier what preceded orj what 
‘'followed would, quoted, have shov/n that w'e put a*.' wrong 
interpretation on the passage which was extracted, he does not 
understartd Mr. Mill rightly. ^ 

ilr. Mill uiidoubtedly says that, “ as th% surface of history 
affords no certain principle of decision, we must^go bf^rVxid tke 
surface, and penetrate to the springs within.’^’ But these ex- 
pressions will admit of several interpretations. In what ^ense, 
then, does Mr. Mill use them.? If he means that we ought to 
inspect the facts with close attention, he means what is rational. 
But, if he means that we ought to leave the facts, with all their 
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apparent inconsistencies, unexplained — to lay down a general 
prinjigje oT <he widest extent, and to deduce doctrines from 
that ^linciple by syllogistic argument, without pausing to con- 
sider whether those doctrines ^e or be not consistent with the 
fact^, — then he means what is irrational; and this is clearly 
what he does mean : for he immediately begins, without offering 
the least explanation of the contradictory appearances which he 
has himself described, to go beyond the surface in the following 
manner: — “ That one human being will desire to render the 
person and property of another subservient to his pleasures, 
notwithstanding the pain of loss of pleasure which it may occa- 
sion to that other individual, is the foundation of government. 
The desire of the object implies the desire of the power neces- 
sary to accomplish* the object/’ And thus he prdbeeds to 
deduce consequence|S directly inconsistent with what he has 
himself stated respectingVhe situation of the Danish people. 

If we assume that th^object of government is the preservation 
of the persons and property of men, then we must hold that, 
wlierever that object. is^attajjied, there the principle of good 
government exists* If ti^af object be attained both A De*hmark 
and in the Urlfttd States o^ America, then ^hat which makes 
government good must exist, under whatever disguise of dtle or 
name, both in Denmaik^and in the United States. If men 
lived in fear f8r their lives and their possessions u^der Njto and 
under the National Convention, it follows that the causes from 
whioki misgovernment?pr(jf:eeds existed both m the despotism of 
Rome and in the democracy of France. What, then, is that 
which, being found in Denmark and in the United States, and 
not being found in the Roman Empire or under the administra- 
tion of Robespierre, renders governments, widely differing in 
^ their external form,* practically good? Be it what it may, it 
ceTlainly is not that which Mr. Mill proves a prion that it must 
be,~S democratic representative assembly. For the Danes 
Tiave* po such assembly. ^ 

The latent; principle of good government ought to be tracked, 
as It appears to us, in the same»manner in which Brecon 
proposed to track the principle of Heat. Make as large a liet^as 
fxisstifjjf sai4 that great man, of those bodies in ^hich, however 
widely they differ from each other in appearance, we perceive 
he^ ; and ea large a list as possible of those which, while they f 
beaf a general resemblance to hot bodies, are nevertheless not 
hot. Observe the different degrees of heat in different hot 
bodies; and than, if there be something which is found in all 
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hot bodies, and of which the increase or diminutioif is always 
accompanied by an increase or diminution of heair, m^ hope 
that we have really discovered the object of our search. ^In t^e 
same manner we ought to examine the constitution of all those 
communities in which, under whatever form, the blessings of 
good government are enjoyed; and to discover, if possible, in 
what they resemble each other, and in what they all differ from 
those societies in which the object of government is not attained. 
By proceeding thus we shall arrive, not indeed at a perfect 
theory of government, but at a theory which will be of great 
practical use, and which the expfrience of every successive 
generation will probably bring nearer and nearer to perfection. 

The inconsistencies into which Mr. Mill has been betrayed by 
taking different course ought to serve &s a warning to all 
speculators. Because Denmark is well governed by a monarch 
who, in appearance at least, is absolute, Mfl' Mill thinks that the 
only mode of arriving at the true principles of government is to 
deduce ‘them^ a priori from the laws m human nature. And 
wh^t conclusion does he bung out by thig deduction? We will 
give if in B‘4s own words: — In the 'grand discovery of modern 
times, the system^of representation, the soluti^ of all the diffi- 
culties, both speculative and prac*lical, will perhaps be found. 
If it cannot, we seem to be forced upop the extraordinary con- 
clusioijjthat good government is impissible.’' Tliat the Danes 
are well governed without a representation is a reason for de- 
ducing the theory of government from a yeneral pnaciple^rom 
which it necessarily follows that good^'government is impossible 
without a representation ! We have done our best to put this 
question plainly; and we think that, if the Westminster Re- 
viewer will read over wljat we have written twice or thrice with 
patience and attention, some glimpse of ou'*- meaning will break 
in even on his mind. 

Some objections follow, 
almost ashamed to notice 

f * 

‘VWhen jt was said that th^re was in Denmark a balanced 
contest between the king and the nobility, what was said was, 
that there was a baldCnced contest, but it did not Jjist.^ J?: waij* 
balanced till something put an end to the balance; and so is 
everything else. That such a balance will not hst, is precicely 
what .Mr. Mill had demonstrated.'’ * 


so frivolous and unfair, that are 
them. ^ 


Mr. Mill, we positively affirm, pretends to demonstrate, not 
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' merety that a balanced contest between the king and the aristo* 
cracy will not^last^ but that the ch^ces are as infinity to one 
ag^ifcrthe existence of such a balanced contest. This is a 
mere question of fact. We qiiote the words of the essay, and 
defy^the Westminster Reviewer to impeach our accuracy: — 

“ It seems impossible that such equality should ever exist. 
How is it to be established ? Or by what criterion is it to be; 
ascertained i’ If there is no such criterion, it must, in all cases, 
be the result of chance. If so, the chances against it are as 
infinity to one.” , 

The Reviewer has confounded the division of power with the 
balance or equal dlK^ision of power. Mr. Mill says that the 
division of power can never exist long, because it is next to 
impossible that the fjqu^^ division .of power should ever exist 
at all. ^ 

• 

“ When Mr. Mill asserted that it cannot be for the interest of 
either the monarchy or# the aristocracy to combi n# with the 
democracy, it is^lain he did not assert that if the monarchy 
and aristocracy were in douiTtful contest witff eaoh other, they 
would not, either of the^, accept of the Assistance of the aemo< 
cracy. He sptike of their taking the side of the democra^ j not 
of their allowing the democracy to take side with tliBmselves.” 

If Mr. Mill meant anyniing, he must have meant this — that 
the monarchy and the aristocracy will never forget their enmity 
to the democracy in*thgir enmity to each other. 

“ The monarchy afid aristocracy,” says he, “ have all possible 
^nwtives for endeavouring to obtain unlimited power over the 
persol^s and property of the community. The consequence is 
•inevitable. They have all^possible motives for combining to 
oblain that gower, and unless the people ha\^ power enough td 
be a match for both they have^no protection. The baj^ace, 
therefore, is a thing the existence of which upon the best po^iWe 
fvid(SS^.»is ^ be regarded as impossible.” • 

If Mr. Mill meant only what the Westminster Reviewer con- . 
ceivas him to have meant, his argument would leave the popular 
theory of the balance quite untouched. For it is the veiy 
theory of the balance that the help of the people will be solicited 
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by the nobles when hard pressed by the king, and bV the king 
when hard pressed by the nobles; and that, is the price of 
giving alternate support to the crown and the aristocra^^ th^y 
will obtain something for them^lves, as the Reviewer admits 
that they have done in Denmark. If Mr. Mill admits thi,s, he 
admits the only theory of the balance of which we ever heard — 
that very theory which he has declared to be wild and chimerical. 
►If he denies it, he is at issue with the Westminster Reviewer as 
to the phenomena of the Danish government. 

We now come to a more important passage. Our opponent 
has discovered, as he conceives, u. radical error which runs 
through our whole argument, and vitiates every part of it. We 
suspect that we shall spoil his triumph. 

c I 

Mr. Mill never asserted, * that under despotic government 
does any human being, except the to^s of' the sovereign, possess 
more than the neceesartes of life, and tfurt the most intense degree 
of terror is kept up by constant cruelty' He said that absolute 
powder leads to such results * by i;p\falhbletsequence, where power 
over k community is attained, antT'nething checks' The critic 
on the Mount never made a more palpable mirifaotation. 

“ 'Pie spirk of this misquotation runs through every part of 
the reply of the Edinburgh Review thal relates to the Essay on 
GoveO^ment^ and is repeated in as many shapes^'as the Roman 
pork. The whole description of ‘ Mr. Mill’s argument against 
despotism,’ — including the illiistrjtioF from right - angled 
triangles and the square of the hypothenuse, — is founded on 
this invention of saying what an author has not said, and leaving 
unsaid w'^hat he has.” « 

We thought, and still think, for reasons ^hich our readers will 
soon understand, that we represented Mr. Mill’s principle c(bite* 
fairly, and according to the rule law and common sebse, ut 
res magis valeat quam pereat. Let us, however, give himpll thfe 
advantage of the explanation tendered by his i^iv'^ate, 'and 
see^what be will gain^by it. 

"The Utilitarian doctrine then is, not that despots and aristo- 
cracies will aWfays plunder and oppress the peopfe lasfi^ 

point, but that they will do so if nothing checks «tncm. 

In the first place, it is quite clear that the doctrine thus stated 
is of no use at all, unless the force of the checks be estimated. 
The first law of motion is, that a ball once projected will fly on 
to all eternity with undiminished velocity, unless something 
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checks. Tfhe fact is, that a ball stops in a few seconds after 
proce^ing^ ffew yards with very vjiriable motion. Every man 
\^ul|j^wring his child's neck and pick his friend’s pocket if 
nothing checked him. In facf, the principle thus stated means ^ 
only that governments will oppress unless they abstain from 
oppressing. This is quite true, we own. But we might with 
equal propriety turn the maxim round, and lay it down, as 
the fundamental principle of government, that all rulers wiH 
govern well, unless some motive interferes to keep them from 
doing so. 

If there be, as the Westminster Reviewer acknowledges, 
certain checks which, under political institutions the most 
arbitrary in seeming, sometimes produce good government, and 
almost always place some restraint on the rapacity anS cruelty 
of the powerful, surely the knowledge of those checks, of their 
nature, and of their eff*«it, must be a most important part of 
the science of governr^nt. Doe§ Mr. Mill say anything upon 
this part of the subjectr Not one word. • 

The line of defence/n§w tajeen by the Utilitarians evidently 
degrades Mr. Mill’s theofy*of government from the AnkVhich, 
till within the^£i?t few mon^s, was claimed Jor it by the whole 
sect. It is no longer a practical system, fit to guide statesmen, 
but merely a barren extreise of the intellect, like those oroposi- 
tions in mechanics in which the effect of frictnjp ancSof the 
resistance of the air is left out of the question, and which, 
therefore, ^though cofi-ei^y deduced from the premises, are in 
practice utterly false. For, if Mr. Mill professes to prove only 
that absolute monarchy and aristocracy are pernicious without 
checks, — if he allows that there are checks which produce good 
government even under absolute monychs and aristocracies, — 
and if he omits to tell us what those checks are, and what effects 
tIKy produce under different circumstances, — he surely gives 
us nS information which c^ be of real utility. 

* the fact is, — and it ts most extraordiqpry that the Wes^- 
mfhster Reyiewer should not have perceived it — that if once 
the existence of checks on the%,busc of power in rfnonafrdhies 
and aristocracies <be admitted, the whole of Mr. Mill’s theOry 
gfallSSo^he aground at once. This is so palpablef that in spite of 
the opinion oi the Westminster Reviewer, we must acquit Mr. 
Mill of having intended to make such an admission. We still f 
thiffk that the words, “ where power over a community is 
attained, and nothing checks,” must not be understood to mean 
that under a monarchical or aristocratical form of government 
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there can really be any check which can in any degree mitigate 
the wretchedness of the perple. ^ 

For all possible checks may be classed under two ^eSier^l 
heads^ — want of will, and want df power. Now, if a king or an 
aristocracy, having the power to plunder and oppress the people, 
can want the will, all Mr. Mill’s principles of human nature must 
be pronounced unsound. He tells us, “ that the desire to possess 
vunlimited power of inflicting pain upon others, is an inseparable 
part of human nature; ” and that ‘‘ a chain of inference, close 
and strong to a most unusual degree,” leads to the conclusion 
that those who possess this power ewill always desire to use it. 
It is plain, therefore, that, if Mr. Mill’s principles be sound, the 
check on a monarchical or an aristocratical government will not 
be the nt of will to oppress. * 

If a king or an aristocracy, having, as Mr. Mill tells us that 
they always must have, the will to of^ire^^ the people with the 
utmost severity, want the power, th^ the government, by 
whatever name it may be called, muA be virtually a mixed 
government or a pure demo^Tacjji: foifcit^Js quite clear that the 
peopld poSl^ss some power in the stave-fc-some means of influenc- 
ing the nominal Rulers. But Mr. .Mill has demonstrated that 
no mixed government can possibly exist, or at least that such 
a government must come to a very speedy end ; therefore, every 
count^/ in which people not in the service of the government 
have, for any length of time, been permitted to accumulate more 
than the bare means of subsistence must^^be a pure demogracy. 
That is to say, France before the revoSution, and Ireland during 
the last century, were pure democracies. Prussia, Austria, 
Russia, all the governments of the ciyilis-ed world, are pure 
democracies. If this b(^ not a reduetto ad absurdum, we do not 
know what is. ‘ 

The errors of Mr. Mill proceed principally from that radkal* 
vice in his reasoning which, in our last number we described in 
the words of Lord Bacon. The Westminster Reviewer is uhabl^ 
to discover the meaning of our extracts from^th^ fjoifum 
Or^num, f^nd expresses himsotf as follows : 

’'‘’The quotations from Lord Bacon are m&application^such 
as anybody mKy make to anything he dislikes. is ti8 

more resemblance between pain, pleasure, motives, etc., and 
substantia, generatto, corruptio, elementum, materia, — -^tlian 
between lines, angles, magnitudes, etc., and the same.” 

It would perhaps be unreasonable to expect that a writer who 
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cannot utfderstand his own English should understand Lord 
Bacon’s Latins We will therefore attempt to make our meaning 
cljar&f 

What Lord Bacon blames ki the schoolmen of his time is 
this^that they reasoned syllogistically on words which had not 
been defined with precision; such as moist, dry, generation, 
corruption, and so forth. Mr. Mill’s error is exactly of the same 
kind. He reasons syllogistically about power, pleasure, andp 
pain, without attaching any definite notion to any one of those 
words. There is no more resemblance, says the Westminster 
Reviewer, between pain and substantia than between pain and 
a line or an angle. By his permission, in the very point to which 
Lord Bacon’s observation applies, Mr. Mill’s subjects do resemble 
the substantia and ehmentum of the schoolmen and differ from 
the lines and magnitudes of Euclid. We can reason a priori on 
mathematics, becaujft* wd^an define with an exactitude which 
precludes all possibility^f confusion. If a mathematician were 
to admit the least laxi^ into his*notions, if he were allow 
himself to be deluded the vague sense which words bea» in 
popular use, or by the aspe<?t oi an ill-drawn diagran^if h6 were 
to forget in hisvrjasonings that a point was ijj^divisible, or that 
the definition of a line exclucfed breadth, there wowld be ijp end 
to his blunders. The soboolmen tried to reason mathematically 
about things ^hich had fiot been, and perhaps <^ould Jit be, 
defined with mathematical accuracy. We know the result. 
Mr. Hill has in our tjfhe attempted to do the same. He talks 
of power, for example, a% if the meaning of the word power 
were as determinate as the meaning of the word circle. But, 
when w'e analyse li*s speculations, we find that his notion of 
power IS, in the words of Bacon, “ phantgstica et male terminate,** 

There are two sensfts in which we may use the word power, and 
•thWe words which denote the various distributions of powers, 
as, fd? example, motiafchy ; — the one sense popular and super- 
ficialf the other more scicireific and accurate. Mr. Mill, since 
he^hose to reason a priori, ought to have clearly pointed ouf 
in which sense he intended to use words of this kipd, aii(> to 
have adhered inflenibly to the sense on which he fixed. Insjtead 
^f he flies backwards and forw'ard* from the one 

sense to the otter, and brings out conclusions at last which suit 
neither. • i 

The state of those two communities to which he has himself 
referred — the kingdom of Denmark and the empire of Rome — 
may serve to ilUistrate our meaning. Looking merely at the 
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surface of things, we should call Denmark a despotic monarchy, 
and the Roman world, in the first century after Christ, air Y^sto- 
cratical republic. Caligula was, in theory, nothing more 'than- a 
magistrate elected by the senate, and subject to the senate. 
That irresponsible dignity which, in the most limited monarchies 
of our time, is ascribed to the person of the sovereign never 
belonged to the earlier Caesars. The sentence of death which the 
•great council of the commonwealth passed on Nero was strictly 
according to the theory of tlie constitution. Yet, in fact, the 
power of the Roman emperors approached nearer to absolute 
dominion than that of any prince Vn modern Europe.' On the 
other hand, the King of Denmark, in theory the most despotic 
of princes, would in practice find it mos^ perilous to indulge 
in cruelt> and licentiousness. Nor is there, \ve believe, at the 
present moment a single sovereign in our part of the world 
who has so much real power over Ij^’e lives of his subjects as 
Robespierre, while he lodged 'at a cha#^dler’s and dined at a 
restaurateur’s, exercised over the lives of those w'hom he 
calted his fellow citizens. f ♦ \ 

Mr.'Mil^^^and the Westminster Reviewer seem to agree that 
there cannot long<»xist m any sociejy a division/)!^ power between 
a mo^'arch, aft aristocracy, and the people, or between any two 
of them. How'ever the power be distKbuted, one of the three 
partie*will, ^cording to them, inevitably monopolise the whole. 
Now, what is here meant by power « If Mr. Mill speaks of the 
external semblance of power, — of pow'f r rSeognised by'the theory 
of the constitution, — he is palpably wrong. In England, for 
example, we have had for ages the name and form of a mixed 
government, if nothing more. Indeed yi Mf Mill himself owns 
that there are appearances which have given colour to the 
theory of the balance, though he maintains that these appear-^ 
ances are delusive. But, if he uses the word pow^r in a de^er 
and philosophical sense, he is, if po.^ible, still more in the Wong 
than on the former supposition. Fbr, if he had consid^cd in 
what the power of one human being over other hum .n bcftigs 
mifSbultimatcly consjst, he wolild have perceived, not only that 
th'eiic are mixed governments in the worlds hut that all the 
governments ih the world, and all the governifienfe ^hjeh 
can even be conceived as existing in the world, are virtually 
mixed. • * 

If a king possessed the lamp of Aladdin, if he governed by 
the help of a genius who carried away the daughters and wives 
of his subjects through the air to the royal Petrc-atix-cerfs, and 
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turned into stone every man who wagged a finger against his 
maj(^^’s jo^ernment, there would indeed be an unmixed 
(ksp^usm. But, unfortunately, a ruler can be gratified only 
by means of his subjects. His^ower depends on their obedience ; 
and, as any three or four of them are more than a match for 
him by himself, he can only enforce the unwilling obedience of 
some by means of the willing obedience of others. 

Take any of those who are popularly called absolute princes—# 
Napoleon for example. Could Napoleon have walked through 
Paris, cutting off the head of one person in every house which 
he passed^ Certainly not •without the assistance of an army 
If not, why not? Because tlic people had sufficient physical 
power to resist hinr^ and would have put forth that power in 
defence of their lives and of the lives of their children. * In other 
words, there was a portion of power in the democracy under 
Napoleon. NapolecW miifht probably have indulged himself 
in such an atrocious Sreak ot power if his army would have 
seconded him. But, irhis army had taken part with the people,, 
he would have foun^ llimself utterly helpless; and, eve* if 
they had obeyed his orders against the people, the/wofild not 
have suffered Ifi^i to decimate their own bod)j. In other words,, 
there was a portion of power in the hands of a minority of the 
people, that is to say, Hi the hands of an aristocracy, under the 
reign of Napoleon. . 5 

To come nearer home, •Mr Mill tells us that it is a mistake to 
imagunc that the English government is mixed. He holds, we 
suppose, with all the politicians of the Utilitarian school, that 
it hs purely anstocratical. There certainly is an aristocracy m 
England; and we -aro. afraid that their pow'cr is greater than 
it ought to be. They have power enough to keep up the game- 
^ laws and corn-laws,* but they have not power enough to subject 
t^ne bodies of men of the lowest class to wanton outrage at their 
pleasure. Suppose that tjiey were to make a law that any 
^gentlpman of two thousawd a-year might h^ve a day-labourer 
or* a pauper, flogged with a cat-of-nine-tails whenever the whim 
might take him. It is quite clxiar that the first d^y on«»w4iich 
such flagellation •hould be administered would be the last day 
•of “aLngfc^h aristocracy. In this point, and m many other 
points which .might be named, the commonalty in our island 
en^oy a seciirity quite as complete as if they exercised the right# 
of ^iniversal suffrage. We say, therefore, that the English 
people have iu their own hands a sufficient guarantee that in 
some points the aristocracy will conform to their wishes; in 
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Other words, they have a certain portion of pfwgr over the 
aristocracy. Therefore th^' English government is mixe^, r 

Wherever a king or an oligarchy refrains from the latt cfx- 
tremity of rapacity and tyrann)^ through fear of the resistance 
of the people, there the constitution, whatever it may be cabled, 
is in some measure democratical. The admixture of democratic 
power may be slight. It may be much slighter than it ought 
be; but some admixture there is. Wherever a numerical 
minority, by means of superior wealth or intelligence, of political 
concert, or of military discipline, exercises a greater influence on 
the society than any other equal*" number of persons, there, 
whatever the form of government may be called, a mixture of 
aristocracy does in fact exist. And, whqrever a single man, 
from whatever cause, is so necessary to the community, or to 
any portion of it, that he possesses m^re jipwer than any other 
man, there is a mixture of monarchy^ This is the philosophical 
classification of governmenlSr:' and if use this classification 
we shall find, not only that there are mixed governments, 
but that all governments are, an<^ must ^ways be, mixed. But 
we may sa^dy challenge Mr. Mill to givE any definition of power, 
or to make any oiassification of governments, ^which shall bear 
him Qut in hfS assertion that a lasting division of authority is 
impracticable. , *’ 4. 

It i» evideij^-ly on the real distribution of power, and not on 
names and badges, that the happiness of.nations must depend. 
The representative system, thought doubtless a ‘greats and 
precious discovery in politics, is only one of the many modes in 
which the democratic part of the community can efficiently 
check the governing few. lliat certain* men have been chosen 
as deputies of the people, that there is a piece of paper stating 
such deputies to possess certain powers, these circumstanceyn# 
themselves^constitute no security for good government. ^”01 a 
constitution nominally existed in prance; while, in fact, 
oligarchy of committees and club^trampled at once on the 
electors and the elected. Representation is a very happy con- 
trivance for enabling large boffies of men to exert their power 
wfth^less risk of disorder than there would otherwise be. ^.jjBut, 
assuredly, it ddfes not of itself give power. UnlerPa reptiesen^ 
tative assembly is sure of being supported in thd last resort by 
the physical strength of large masses who have spirit to defend 
the constitution and sense to defend it in concert, the moo of 
the town in which it meets may overawe it; the howls of the 
listeners in its gallery may silence its delibeAtions; an able 
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and daring individual may dissolve it. And^ if that sense and 
that|gjrit (SE mich we speak be diffused through a society, then, 
eipen svithout a representative assembly, that society will enjoy 
many of the blessings of good fovernment. 

^^ich is the better able to defend himself; a strong man 
with nothing but his fists, or a paralytic cripple encumbered 
with a sword which he cannot lift? Such, we believe, is the 
difference between Denmark and some new republics in which* 
the constitutional forms of the United States have been most 
sedulously imitated. 

Look at the Long Parliaftient on the day on which Charles 
came to seize the five members; and look at it again on the day 
when Cromwell stanjped with his foot on its floor. On which 
day was its apparent power the greater ? On which day was its 
real power the less? Nominally subject, it was able to defy the 
sovereign. Nominally so^jreign, it was turned out of doors by 
its servants. J , 

Constitutions are in politics what paper money is*in commerce. 
They afford great faoflnfles and conveniences. But we mfist 
not attribute to them tlikt*value which really belor^s to what 
they represent* iXhey are lyit power, but symbols of power, 
and will, in an emergency, prove altogether useless unless the 
power for wh^h they ^pd be forthcoming. The real^ower 
by which the community is governed is made up of all the«neans 
which all its members ^possess of giving pleasure or pain to each 
others * * ^ 

Great light may be thrown on the nature of a circulating 
medium by the phenomena of a state of barter. And in the 
same manner it may bc*useful to those who wish to comprehend 
the nature and operation of the outwand signs of power to look 
^t communities in \smich no such signs exist; for example, at 
the .^reat community of nations. There we find nothing 
analogous to a constitution*^ but do we not find a government? 

in fact find government in its purest, ^nd simplest, an(J 
most intelligible form. We see one portion of power acting 
directly on another portion of power. We see a centain police 
kept np; the wealf to a certain degree protected; the stror^lto 
S ceivaiil de^*^e restrained. We see the principle of the balance 
in constant operation. We see the whole system sometimes 
undisturbed by any attempt at encroachment for twenty or • 
thirfy years at a time; and all this is produced without a legisla- 
tive assembly, or an executive magistracy — without tribunals — 
without any coda which deserves the name ; solely by the mutual 
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hopes and fears of the various members of the federation. In 
the community of nations^ the first appeal is to f)h5^sical force. 
In communities of men, forms of government serve to ppt <»ff 
that appeal, and often render it ulinecessary. But it is still open 
to the oppressed or the ambitious. , 

Of course, we do not mean to deny that a form of government 
will, after it has existed for a long time, materially affect the 
ceal distribution of power throughout the community. This 
is because those who administer a government, with their 
dependants, form a compact and disciplined body, which, acting 
methodically and in concert, is more powerful than any other 
equally numerous body which is inferior in organisation. The 
power of rulers is not, as superficial obserj^ers sometimes seem 
to thinR, a thing sut generis. It is exactly similar in kind, 
though generally superior m amount, to that of any set of 
conspirators who plot to overthrow#i\:. 'fV^e have seen in our 
time the most extensive and^the best o^anised conspiracy that 
ever existed-<-a conspiracy which possAsed all the elements of 
re*l power in so great a degri e Jhat it ^as able to cope with a 
strong gdijfernmcnt, and to triurfiph over it — the Catholic 
Association. An^Utilitarian would tell us, we^ftppose, that the 
Irish ^.Catholics had no portion of political power whatever on 
the first day of the late Session of Parliament. 

Leljus re^ly go beyond the surface of facts:* let us, in the 
sound sense of the words, penetrate to the springs within; and 
the deeper we go the more reason shaU wi find to smile aVthose 
theorists who hold that the sole hope of the human race is in a 
rule-of-three-sum and a ballot-box 

We must now return to the Westminster Reviewer. The 
following paragraph i^an excellent specimen of his peculiar 
mode of understanding and answering arghments. 

“ The reply to the argument agamst ‘ saturation,’ supplies its 
own answer. Thf reason why it is ot no use to try to ‘ sa^rate^ 
is precisely what the Edinburgh Revieweis have, suggostefi, — 
‘ Otahther^ ts no limit Jo the mimber of thieves' There are the 
thia/es, and the thieves’ cousins, — ^with their men-servants, 
their maid-ser^ants, and their little ones, to the fprtieA gRier* 
tion. It is true, that ‘ a man cannot become a king or a member 
of the aristocracy whenever he chooses; ’ but if thtre is to hiJ no 
limit to the depredators except their own inclination to increase 
and multiply, the situation of those who are to suffer is as 
wretched as it needs be. It is impossible toi define what are 
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' corporal ple 2 ||ures.* A Duchess of Cleveland was ‘ a corporal 
pleasjjj^/ We most disgraceful pePiod in the history of any 
natiom — that of the Restoration — presents an instance of the 
length to which it is possible go in an attempt to ‘ saturate ’ 
with« pleasures of this kind.” 

To reason with such a writer is like talking to a deaf man who 
catches at a stray word, makes answer beside the mark, and is* 
led further and further into error by every attempt to explain. 
Yet, that our readers may fully appreciate the abilities of the 
new philosophers, we shall Ake the trouble to go over some of 
our ground again. 

Mr. Mill attempts to prove that there is no point of saturation 
with the objects of human desire. He then takes it for granted 
that men have no ^hjecjts of desire but those which can be 
obtained only at the expefiae of the happiness of others. Hence 
he infers that absolute m'jnarchs and aristocracies will necessarily 
oppress and pillage the people to a frightful extent.* 

We answered in suAsiSance ^thus. There are two^ kiijds'of 
objects of desire; those Vliich give mere bodily pleasure, and 
those which ple^sl through th# medium of assotiations. Objects 
of the former class, it is true, a man cannot ol5tain without 
depriving somebody else^ot a share. But then with thes^every 
man is soon satisfied. A king or an aristocracy ^annot^pend 
any very large portion rtf the national wealth on the mere 
pleasijres df sense, with, the pleasures which belong to us as 
reasoning and imaginative beings we are never satiated, it is 
true; but then, on the other hand, many of those pleasures can 
be obtained without injury to any person, and some of them 
can be obtained only py doing good to otihers. 

JThe Westminster Reviewer, in his former attack on us, 
lauded at us for saying that a king or an aristocracy could not 
be e^ily satiated with the f pleasures of sense, and asked why 
tlie srme course was not tried with thieves, We were not a, 
little surpris''*d at so silly an objection from the pen, as we 
imagined, of Mr. Bentham. We returned, however, a*vtry 
simpl** answer. There is no limit to the number of thieves. 
Any iiiah w^o chooses can steal : but a man c^mot become a 
member of the -aristocracy or a king whenever he chooses. To 
sati&te one thfief, is to tempt twenty other people to steal. But 
by satiating one king or five hundred nobles with bodily pleasures 
we do not produce more kings or more nobles. The answer of 
the Westminstef^ Reviewer we have quoted above; and it will 
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amply repay our readers for the trouble of examining it. We 
never read any passage which indicated notion^ scf vagug and 
confused. The number of the thieves^ says our Utmt^riaa^ 
is not limited. For there are ih% dependants and friends of the 
king and of the nobles. Is it possible that he should not perceive 
that this comes under a different head? The bodily pleasures 
which a man in power dispenses among his creatures are bodily 
T)leasures as respects his creatures, no doubt. But the pleasure 
which he derives from bestowing them is not a bodily pleasure. 
It is one of those pleasures which belong to him as a reasoning 
and imaginative being. No man ol^ common understanding can 
have failed to perceive that, when we said that a king or an 
aristocracy might easily be supplied to ^atiety with sensual 
pleasures, we were speaking of sensual pleasures directly enjoyed 
by themselves. But “ it is impossible,” says the Reviewer, 
“to define what are corporal pleas wes.’'^^' Our brother would 
indeed;^ we suspect, find it ^•difficult ^sk; nor, if we are to 
judge of his genius for classification frW the specimen which 
inl!nediately follows, would w* ajjvise him to make the attempt. 
“ A l5uch^s of Cleveland was a cbrporal pleasure.” And to 
this wise remark is appended a nqfe, setting jofch that Charles 
the Second ghve to the Duchess of Cleveland the money which 
he ought to have spent on the war w^tfc Holland. We scarcely 
know#iow tc^ answer a man who unites so much pretension to 
so much ignorance. There are, among the many Utilitarians 
who talk about Hume, Condillac, anc| Hartley, a few who have 
read those writers. Let the Reviewer ask one of these what 
he thinks on the subject. We shall not undertake to whip a 
pupil of so little promise through his first course of metaphysics. 
We shall, therefore, onlj* say — leaving him to guess and wonder 
what we can mean — that, in our opinion, ^he Duchess of Cleve-^ 
land was not a merely corporal pleasure, — that the feeling wITfth 
leads a prince to prefer one woman to all others and to tavish 
fhe wealth of kingdoms on her, is feeling which can opiy b? 
explained by the law of association. , ^ 

But we •are tired, and eveW more ashamed than tired, of 
ex'pdsing these blunders. The whole article te of a piece. One 
passage, howe^r, we must select, because it copiiaiift 
gross misrepresentation. 

“ * They ntver alluded lo the French Revolution for the purpose 
of proving that the poor were inclined to rob the rich' They only 
said, ^ as soon as the poor again began to compare their cottages 
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'and saladsVith the hotels and banquets of the rich, there would 
have b|on ^mother scramble for jvoperty, another general 
copfis^axion/ etc.” 

Wf said that, if Mr, MtlTs principles of human nature were 
correct, there would have been another scramble for property, 
and another confiscation. We particularly pointed this out in 
our last article. We showed the Westminster Reviewer that* 
he had misunderstood us. We dwelt particularly on the 
condition which was introduced into our statement. We said 
that we had not given, aod did not mean to give, any opinion 
of our own. And, after this, the Westminster Reviewer thinks 
proper to repeat his ^former misrepresentation, without taking 
the least notice of that qualification to which we, in the most 
marked manner, called his attention. 

We hasten on to ftle m'^^t curious part of the article under 
our consideration — the defence \)f the “ greatest happiness 
principle.” The Reviewer charges us with having quite 
mistaken its nature. i i • 

“ All that th.,y have established is, that thpy do not under- 
stand It. Insteadf of the truism of the Whigs, ‘ tha^ the greatest 
happiness is the greatcid. happiness,” what Mr. Benthaiji had 
demonstrated, ^r at all events had laid such foundationi that 
there was no trouble in d'imonstrating, was, that the greatest 
liappmess erf the individual was in the long run to be obtained 
by pursuing the greatest hippiness of the aggregate.” 

It was distinctly adnutted by the Westminster Reviewer, as 
we remarked m our last article, that he could give no answer 
to the question, — why governments should attempt to produce 
'chi, greatest possible happiness? The Reviewer replies thus: — 

^ “ Nothing of the kind wil' be admitted at all. In the passage 
thui> selected to be tacked to the other, the question started was,, 
concerning * the object of government; ’ in which gavernmAit 
w'as spoken of as an operation, not as anything tliat is capable 
erf fei ng pl^'^sure or pain. In this sense it is trt o enough, that 
ought is not predioable of governments.” 

Wc will quote, once again, the passage which we quoted in 
our last Number; and we really hope that our brother critic 
will feel something like shame while he peruses it. 
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“ The real answer appeared to be, that men at Jar^e ought not 
to allow a government ter afflict them with more^evil^qf less 
good, than they can help. What a government ought t<vdo«is 
a mysterious and searching quAtion which those may answer 
who know what it means; but what other men ought to do is 
a question of no mystery at all. The word ought, if it means 
anything, must have reference to some kind of interest or motives; 
'feind what interest a government has in doing right, when it 
happens to be interested in doing wrong, is a question for the 
schoolmen. The fact appears to be that ought is not predicable 
of governments. The question is* not, why governments are 
bound not to do this or that, but why other men should let them 
if they ^c?’n help it. The point is not tq determine why the 
lion should not eat sheep, but why men should not eat their 
own mutton if they can. ” 

We ^efy the Westminster, Reviewer ^ reconcile this passage 
with the “ general happiness principle'” as he now states it. 

t^lls us that he meant government, not the people 
invested ^^f‘‘th the powers of government, but a mere operation 
incapable of feeling pleasure or p^m. We say,*'that he meant 
the people inl^ested with the powers of government, and nothing 
•else. ^Tt is true that ought is not pyrflicable of an operation. 
But who wopld ever dream of raising any question about the 
duties of an operation ? What did the^Reviewer mean by saying, 
that a government could not be intere,stectm doing right because 
it was interested in doing wrong? Can an operation be in- 
terested in either? And what did he mean by his comparison 
about the lion? Is a lion an operation incapable of pain or 
pleasure? And what did he mean by the expression, other 
men,” so obviously opposed to the word “ government? ” Bu^ 
let the public judge between us. It is superfluous to a^il^’a 
point so clear. . ^ 

, The Reviewer does indeed seemio feel that his expressions 
cannot be explained away, and attempts to shuffe cat of ^the 
-difllctilty hy owning; that “ fne double meaning of the word 
go‘V^?mment was not got clear of without coeifusion.” ^ has 
now, at all events, he assures us, made himself ,T»fest^f Mir 
Bentjiam’s philosophy. The real and genuine “^greatest happi- 
ness principle ” is, that the greatest happiness of ev6ry individual 
is identical with the greatest happiness of society ; and all 6ther 
^'greatest happiness principles” whatever are counterfeits. 
^'This,” says he, "is the spirit of Mr. Bent^am's principle; 
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and if thefe is anything opposed to it in any former statement 
it ma^ i/C c6nected by the present/'^ 

«As4iredly^ if a fair and honourable opponent had^ in discussing 
a question so abstruse as thali concerning the origin of moral 
obligation^ made some unguarded admission inconsistent with 
the spirit of his doctrines, we should not be inclined to triumph 
over him. But no tenderness is due to a writer who, in the very 
act of confessing his blunders, insults those by whom his blunders, 
have been detected, and accuses them of misunderstanding what,, 
in fact, he has himself mis-stated. 

The whole of this transaction illustrates excellently the real 
character of this sect. A paper comes forth, professing to con- 
tain a full development of the “ greatest happiness principle,’' 
with the latest improvements of Mr. Bentham. Thu writer 
boasts that his article has the honour of being the announce- 
ment and the organ! i)f bh’s wonderful discovery, which is to 
make “ the bones of sagps and patriots stir within their tombs,” 

This “magnificent piinciple ” is*then stated thus: Mankind 
ought to pursue their gr^est happiness. But there are persqps 
whose interest is oppose^? tio tuc greatest of mankird. i)ught 
is not predicabie such persons. P'or the ^ord ought has no 
meaning unless it oe used witn reference to some interest. 

We answered, with irrich more lenity than we should^have 
shown to such^onsense, had it not proceeded, as we suiJ^osed, 
from Mr. Bentham, that interei»t was synonymous with greatest 
happi^jess; ^nd that, tWerefore, it the word ought has no meaning, 
unless used with reference co interest, then, to say that mankind 
ought to pursue their greatest happiness, is simply to say, that 
the greatest happiness ;s the greatest happiness; that every 
individuc'il pursues his own happiness, that either what he thinks 
his happiness must coincide with the greatest happiness of society 
drSitit ; that, if what he thinks his happiness coincides with the 
greatest happiness of society', he will attempt to promote the 
|reat&t happiness of soenty whether he ever heard of the 
“ gfeatest happiness principle ” or not; and’' that, by the ad- 
mission of the Westminster Revrwer, if his happiness is incon- 
sistent with the greatest happiness of society, there is no re^on 
ijjhy . ^ s’.oujd promote the greatest happiness of y)ciety. Now, 
that there are individuals who think that for their happiness 
whiih is not for the greatest happiness of society is evident. 
The Westminster Reviewer allowed that some of these individuals 
were in the right , and did not pretend to give any reason which 
could induce any one of them to think himself in the wrong. 
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So that the ‘‘ magnificent principle ” turned ou^to, te, either a 
truism or a contradictioiv in terms; either this maxii^-^“Do 
what you do; ” or this maxim, ‘‘ Do what you cannot do.V* « 

The Westminster Reviewer haH the wit to see that he could not 
defend this palpable nonsense ; but, instead of manfully owning 
that he had misunderstood the whole nature of the greatest 
happiness principle ” in the summer, and had obtained new 
light during the autumn, he attempts to withdraw the former 
principle unobserved, and to substitute another, directly opposed 
to it, in its place ; clamouring all the time against our unfairness, 
like one who, while changing the* cards, diverts the attention 
of the table from his sleight of hand by vociferating charges of 
foul play against other people. , 

The greatest happiness principle ” for the present quarter 
is then this, that every individual will best promote his own 
happiness in this world, religious oinsiefetations being left out 
of the question, by promo, thig the gjeatest happiness of the 
whole %peciec. And this principle, weare told, holds good with 
recpect to kings and aristocr.icies as treiil as with other people. 

* - V . 

“ It is 1 ertam that the individual operator%^in any govern- 
ment, if they w^re thorouglily ifitelligent a&d entered into a 
perfect calculation of all existing chaijyces, would seek for their 
own tappmess in the promotion of' the generak, which brings 
thenrfj if Ihey'toew it, under Mr. Bentham’s rule. The mistake 
of supposing the contrary, lies in confounding criminals who 
have had the luck to escape punishinent with those who have 
the risk still before them. Suppose, for instance, a member 
of the House of Commons were at this morijent to debate within 
himself, whetner it would be for his ultmiate happiness to begin, 
according to his abilfiJy, to misgovern. * If he could be sure 
of being as lucky as some that arc dead and gone, there 
be difficulty in finding him an answer. But he is mt suit: , and 
never can be, till he is dead. He v^pes not know that ho is n 4 t 
, close upon the moment when misgovernment such a? be is 
tempted to contemplate, wil^ be made a terriblb example of. 
It* 1^ not •fair to pick, out the instance of thg thief that he died 
unhanged. The question is, whether thieving is a^th^^ 1^ m^t 
an advisable fcrade to begin with all the possibilities of hangmg 
not got over? This is the spirit of Mr. Bentlh^m’s principle; 
and if there is anything opposed to it in any former statement, 
it may be Corrected by the present.” 

We hope that we have now at last got to thewal “ magnificent 
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^principle/ — to the principle which is really to make “ the bones 
of the s^ges*aftl patriots stir.” Wh%t effect it may produce on 
th^ b^ffes of the dead we shall not pretend to decide; but we 
are sure that it will do very little for the happiness of the living. 

In^the first place, nothing is more certain than this, that the 
Utilitarian theory of government, as developed in Mr. Miirs 
Essay and in all the other works on the subject which have been 
put forth by the sect, rests on these two principles, that men* 
follow their interest, and that the interest of individuals may be, 
and in fact perpetually is, opposed to the interest of society. 
Unless these two principles ibe granted, Mr. Mill's Essay does 
not contain one sound sentence. All his arguments against 
monarchy and aristocracy, all his arguments in favour of demo- 
cracy, nay, the very argument by which he shows that •there is 
any necessity for having government at all, must be rejected 
as utterly worthless. > > ^ ^ 

This is so palpable tiiat ever? the Westminster Reviewer, 
though not the most clfer-sighted of men, could n«t heljj seeing 
it. Accordingly, he at^mpts to guard himself against the objec- 
tion, after the manner ot Jucl^ reason ers, by commit ting two 
blunders insteiad^of one. “^All this,” says J;ie, “ (fitly shows 
that the members of a government would do welUif they were 
all-wise,” and he proceeiis to tell us that, as rulers are not all- 
wise, they wilf invariably *act against this principle wtVrever 
they can, so that the demecratical checks will stilrbe necessary 
to prcj^uce good goverj^ment. 

No form which human folly takes is so richly and exquisitely 
laughable as the spectacle of an Utilitarian in a dilemma. What 
earthly good can there be in a principle upon which no man will 
act until he is all-wise? A certain mqst important doctrine, 
Ave are told, has beeil demonstrated so clearly that it ought to 
■6^ (he foundation of the science of government. And yet the 
whol? frame of government is to be constituted exactly as if 
fhis ^ndamental doctrine^(\'ere false, and on the supposition 
thA no hum^n being will ever act as if he believed it to be true ? 

The whole argument of the Utilitarians in favour o| uniyexal 
suffraj|e proceeds ^n the supposition that even the rudest «aiid 
®osi!kfn(iiucjited men cannot, for any length of t^ne, be deluded 
into acting ag^nst their own true interest. Yet now they tell 
us ^at, in aS aristocratical communities, the higher and more 
educ&ted class will, not occasionally, but invariably, act against 
its own interest. Now, the only use of proving anything, as 
far as we can sae, is that people may believe it. To say that 
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a man does what he believes to be against his happiness is 'a' 
contradiction in terms. therefore, government und laws are 
to be constituted on the supposition on which Mr. MillL^'Essay 
is founded, that all individuals jjvill, whenever they have power 
over others put into their hands, act in opposition to the general 
happiness, then government and laws must be constitute^i on 
the supposition that no individual believes, or ever will believe, 
his own happiness to be identical with the happiness of society. 
That is to say, government and laws are to be constituted on the 
supposition that no human being will ever be satisfied by Mr. 
Bentham’s proof of his “greatest happiness principle,” — a 
supposition which may be true enough, but which says little, 
we think, for the principle in question. 

But where has this principle been demonstrated? We are 
curious, we confess, to see this demonstration which is to change 
the face of the world and yet is to cgfLvinc:? nobody. The most 
amusing circumstance is that *the Westminster Reviewer himself 
does nidt seepi to know whether the plrjiciple has been demon- 
str,ated or not. “ Mr. Bentham,” he,^gys, “ has demonstrated 
it, or at ^11 events has laid such foundations that there is no 
trouble ih^demonstrating it.” Surely it is rather strange that 
such a mattqr shcTuld be left in doilfbt. The Reviewer proposed, 
in hi&‘ former article, a slight verbal emendation in the state- 
ment Vi the principle; he then anfiounced thai the principle 
had received'4ts last improvement; and gloried in the circum- 
stance that the Westminster Review had been selected as the 
organ of that improvement. Did it»» never occur to him that 
one slight improvement to a doctrine is to prove it? 

Mr. Bcntham has not demonstrated the “ greatest happiness 
principle,” as now stated. He is far too wise a man to think of 
demonstrating any sucYi thing. In those sections of his Intro- 
duetton to the Prtnaples of Morals and Legislation, to whicUiht 
Reviewer refers us in his note, there is not a word of the. kind. 
Mr. Bentham says, most truly, thi't there are no occaskms k. 
which a man has hot some motives for consulting the happiness 
of other men; and he proceed® to set forth what cho^e motives 
are-^ympathy on all occasions, and the love of reputation on 
most occasions. This is the very doctrine which yve haA^nbe^n 
maintaining against Mr. Mill and the Westminster Reviewer. 
The principle charge which we brought against Mr. Mill was, 
that those motives to which Mr. Bentham ascribes so much 
influence were quite left out of consideration in his theory. The 
Westminster Reviewer, in the very article now before us, abuses 
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US for sayivgj^in the spirit, and almost in the words of Mr, 
Benthj|j.i, that there is a certain ftheck to the rapacity and 
cftielfy of men in their desire ^of the good opinion of others.” 
But does this principle, in which we fully ^ree with Mr. Bentham 
go the length of the new “ greatest happiness principle? ” The 
question is, not whether men have some motives for promoting 
the greatest happiness, but whether the stronger motives be^ 
those which impel them to promote the greatest happiness. 
That this would always be the case if men knew their own 
worldy interests is the a^ertion of the Reviewer. As he 
expresses some doubt whether Mr. Bentham has demonstrated 
this or not, we would advise him to set the point at rest by 
giving his own demonstration. » 

The Reviewer has not attempted to give a general confirma- 
tion of the “ greatest^ ^appiness principle; ” but he has tried to 
prove that it holds good one pr two particular cases. And 
even in those particul?> cases he '•has utterly faded. A man, 
says he, who calculated the chances fairly would perceive t^jat 
it would be for his greatest, happiness to abstain from stealing; 
for a thief runs a greater risk of being hanged thar7an honest 
man. ^ « 

It would have been^wise, we think, in the Westn^nster 
Reviewer, before he entered on a discussion of this sort, t j settle 
in what human happiness consists. Each of thL;^ncient sects 
of philosophy held some fenet on this subject which served for 
a distfhguisliing badge'.* '^e summuni honum of the Utilitarians, 
as far as we can judge from the passage which we are now con- 
sidering, is the not being hanged. 

That it is an unpl'easaait thing to be hanged, we most willingly 
concede to our brother. But that Itie whole question of 
^i^ppiness or misery resolves itself into this single point, we 
caniM^ so easily admit. We must look at the thing purchased 
^ well as the price paid for ijr. A thief, assuredly, runs a greater 
risl| being hanged than 4 labourer; and so an officer in the* 
army runs a»greater risk of being shot than a banker's jlevk; 
and a governor of India runs a greater risk of dying "of chdera 
thai^^ Ijrd of th<^ bedchamber. But does it therefore follow 
ffiat^ery ifFajn, whatever his habits or feelings may be, would, 
if he knew lu^'own happiness, become a clerk rather than a 
cori?^t, or golastick in waiting rather than governor of India? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose, like the West- 
minster Reviewer, that thieves steal only because they do not 
calculate the cK&nces of being hanged as correctly as honest 
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men. It never seems to have occurred to him at {>ossible that 
a man may so greatly prefer the life of a thief to the ‘iifc of a 
labourer that he may determine to brave the risk of defection 
and punishment^ though he may even think that risk greater 
than it really is. And how, on Utilitarian principles, is such a 
man to be convinced that he is in the wrong? ‘‘ You will be 
, found out.” — “ Undoubtedly.” — “ You will be hanged within 
two years.” — “ I expect to be hanged within one year.” — “ Then 
why do you pursue this lawless mode of life? ” — “ Because I 
would rather live for one year wi^ plenty of money, dressed 
like a gentleman, eating and drinking of the best, frequenting 
public places, and visiting a dashing mistress, than break stones 
on the R ad, or sit down to the loom, with the certainty of attain- 
ing a good old age. It is my humour. Are you answered ? ” 

A king, says the Reviewer again, -jwopld govern well, if he 
were wise, for fear of provojfing ifls subjects to insurrection. 
Therefore tlje true happinejs of a kitjg is identical with the 
gijeatest happiness of society. Tell Chiles II. that, if he will 
be ccnstapt to his queen, sobf.r at Wble, regular at prayers, 
frugal in tis expenses, active in the transactiojj of business, it 
he will driv^ the* herd of slaves, ljuffoons, a±cd procurers from 
Whitv^hall, and make the happiness of^is people the rule of his 
conduVtj he will have a much grcftter chancecof reigning in 
comfort to £ttt advanced age; that his profusion and tyranny 
have exasperated his subjects, and ma^^, perhaps, bring him 
to an end as terrible as his father’s. 1 He might answer, mat he 
saw the danger, but that life was not worth having without ease 
and vicious pleasures. And what has our philosopher to say? 
Does he not see that it is no more possible to reason a man out 
of liking a short life anb a merry one more^than a long life and a 
dull one than to reason a Greenlander out of his train oil ? ^ 
may say that the tastes of the thief and the tyrant diffe?" irom 
ours.; but what right have we tcu.say, looking at this nworjd 
"lalone, that they*-do not pursue their greatest happ*neba y^ery 
jujdiciously ? .. 

c^^t'is tlfe grossest ignorance of human nature to suppose that 
another man calculates the chances differen\:ly from ps,^i)erely 
because he does what, in his place, we should not do. r^ve^y 
man has tastes and propensities, which he is disposed to gratify 
at a risk and expense which people of different temperaments 
and habits think extravagant. “ Why,” says Horace, “ does 
one brother like to lounge in the forum, to pl^ in the Campus, 
and to anoint himself in the baths, so well, that he would not 
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put himself^ o^t of his way for all the wealth of the richest 
plant^^ns of the East; while the ether toils from sunrise to 
sUlise# for the purpose of increasing his fortune ? ” Horace 
attributes the diversity to the Influence of the Genius and the 
natal star: and eighteen hundred years have taught us only to 
disguise our ignorance beneath a more philosophical language. 

We think, therefore, that the Westminster Reviewer, even if 
we admit his calculation of the chances to be right, does not* 
make out his case. But he appears to us to miscalculate chances 
more grossly than any person who ever acted or speculated in 
this world, “ It is for the Hkppiness,” says he, “ of a member 
of the House of Commons to govern well; for he never can tell 
that he is not close on the moment when misgovernment will 
be terribly punished: if he was sure that he should be as lucky 
as his predecessors, it might be for his happiness to misgovern; 
but he is not sure." *teru; 5 nly a member of Parliament is not 
suie that he shall not bejtorn in ffl^es by a mob, or guillotined 
by a revolutionary tribunal for his opposition to reform.* Nor 
is the Westminster Re\ 1 eVer sure that he shall not be hanged 
for writing in favour oP i/niversal suffrage. We ^/lay liave 
democratical mSsj%cres. We^imay also have eristocrktical pro- 
scriptions. It is not very likely, thank God, that we sljould 
see either. Buf the radical, we think, runs as much danger as 
the aristocrat. As to our friend the Westminster l^eviewev, he/ 
it must be owned, has^as good a right as any man on his side, 
Antoni glMtos conienmerg” But take the man whose votes, 
ever since he has sate in Parliament, have been the most 
uniformly bad, and oppose him to the man whose votes have 
been the most uniformly good. The Westminster Reviewer 
would probably select Mr. Sadler and Mr. Hume. Now, does 
41(12 rational man think, — will the Westminster Reviewer 
himsoli say, — that Mr. Sadler runs more risk of coming to a 
rmser^le end on account of ^fis public conduct than Mr. Hume ? 
Mr.^adler does not know ^liat he is not close on the moment 
when he will be made an example of; for Mr. Sadler knows, if 
possible, less about the future ti^n about the past... But he 
has n^inore reasonito expect that he shall be made an examtpiO 
<u^hSr fltpert that London will be swallov>-ed up by an 
earthquake nex 4 spring; and it would be as foolish in him to 
act (fti the former supposition as on the latter. There is a risk; ) 
for thSre is a risk of everything which does not involve a contra- 
diction; but it is a risk from which no man in his wits would 
give a shilling t(^be insured. Yet our Westminster Reviewer 
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tells us that this risk alone, apart from all cojps^^erations of 
religion, honour or benevt)lence, would, as a matter 'gtfc mere 
calculation, induce a wise member of the House of Comn¥<>ns<^U> 
refuse any emoluments which niight be offered him as the price 
of his support to pernicious measures. 

We have hitherto been examining cases proposed by our 
opponent. It is now our turn to propose one; and we beg that 
he will spare no wisdom in solving it. 

A thief is condemned to be hanged. On the eve of the day 
fixed for the execution a turnkey enters his cell and tells him 
that all is safe, that he has only to slip out, that his friends are 
waiting in the neighbourhood with disguises, and that a passage 
is taken for him in an American packet. »Now, it is clearly for 
the greatest happiness of society that the thief should be hanged 
and the corrupt turnkey exposed and punished. Will the West- 
minster Reviewer tell us that it is for the greatest happiness of 
the thief to summon the head jailer a^d tell the whole story 
Now, either it is for the greatest happiness of a thief to be 
hi^nged or it is not. If it is, then the slrgument, by which the 
Westmin^,€r Reviewer attempts to -prove that men do not 
promote their ovrn happiness by,fhieving, fjtUs to the ground. 
If it js not, then there are men whose greatest happiness is at 
yariaa^e with the greatest happiness^ 01 the cominunity. 

Torsum up our arguments shortly, we say that the greatest 
happiness principle,” as now stated, is difimetrically opposed to 
the principle stated in the Westminste:^ Review three months 
ago. 

We say that, if the “ greatest happiness principle,” as now 
stated, be sound, Mr. Miirs Essay, and^all other works concern- 
ing Government which ; like that Essay, proceed on the supposi- 
tion that individuals may have an interest opposed to the 
greatest happiness of society, are fundamentally erroneoufi. 

We say that those who hold this principle to be sound mi^st 
be prepared to inaintain, either th^umonarchs and aristr^r^jCies 
may be trusted to govern the community, or that men 
canriot br trusted to follow tlfifir own interest when that interest 
is demonstrated to them. w 

We say that, if men cannot be trusted to folluW then- or n 
interest when that interest has been demons orated to them, 
then the Utilitarian arguments in favour of universal suffrage 
are good for nothing. 

We say that the “ greatest happiness principle ” has not been 
proved; that it cannot be generally proved; - that even in the 
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particular selected by the Reviewer it is not clear that 
the pyixiple is' true ; and that many^ cases might be stated in 
whichi^e common sense of mankind would at once pronounce 
it to be false. 

W§ now leave the Westminster Reviewer to alter and amend 
his “ magnificent principle ” as he thinks best. Unlimited, it 
is false. Properly limited, it will be barren. The “greatest 
happiness principle ’’ of the ist of July, as far as we could 
discern its meaning through a cloud of rodomontade, was an 
idle truism. The “ greatest happiness principle of the ist of 
October is, in the phrase oi the American newspapers, “ im- 
portant if true.” But unhappily it is not true. It is not our 
business to conjecturje what new maxim is to make the bones 
of sages and patriots stir on the ist of December. We can only 
say that, unless it be something infinitely more ingenious than 
its two predecessors, we sl.<^ll leave it unmolested. The West- 
minster Reviewer may, he pleases, indulge himself like Sultan 
Schahriar with espousii^g a rapid succession of virgin theories. 
But we must beg to bj: ^xcus^d from playing the part of the 
vizier who regularly atteihdM on the day after the * eddmg to 
strangle the new Sultana. 

The Westminster Reviewer charges us with urging it as an 
objection to the “ greatest happiness principle ” that ‘ it is 
included in the Christian morality.” This is a mere fiction of 
his own. We never attacked the morality of the Gospel. We 
blamed th<? Utilitariars for claiming the credit of a discovery, 
when they had merely stolen that morality, and spoiled it m 
the stealing. They have taken the precept of Christ and left 
•the motive; and they demand the praise of a most wonderful 
and beneficial invention, when all that they have done has lieen 
. jli tttake a most useful maxim useless by separating it from its 
sanction. On religious principles it is true that every individual 
will rest promote his own happiness by promoting the happiness 
of ^others. But if religio’ » considerations be left out of the 
question it i.^ not true. If we do not reason on the supposition 
of a future slate, where is the motive ? If we do rea-^on on that 
supposition, whern is the discovery.? 

t*- Vv'esvirinster Reviewer tells us that “ we wish to see the 
science of Government unsettled because we see no prospect of 
a Settlement which accords with our interests.” His angry 
eagdrness to have questions settled resembles that of a judge in 
one of Dryden’s plays — ^the Amphitryon, we think— who wishes 
to decide a cause after hearing only one party, and, when he 
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has been at last compelled to listen to the statement of the 
defendant^ flies into a parsion, and exclaims^ “ There sir ! 
See what you have done. The case was quite clear a ninizte 
ago; and you must come and puzzle it! ” He is the zealot of 
a sect. We are searchers after truth. He wishes to hayp the 
question settled. We wish to have it sifted first. The querulous 
manner in which we have been blamed for attacking Mr. Mill’s 
system, and propounding no system of our own, reminds us of 
the horror with which that shallow dogmatist, Epicurus, the 
worst parts of whose nonsense the Utilitarians have attempted 
to rivive, shrank from the keen and searching scepticism of the 
second Academy. 

It is not our fault that an experimental science of vast extent 
does not admit of being settled by a short demonstration; that 
the subtilty of nature, in the moral as in the physical world, 
triumphs over the subtilty of syitogism. The quack, who 
declares on affidavit that, by dsing his ^ills and attending to his 
printed directions, hundreds who had teen dismissed incurable 
fr6‘m the hospitals have renewed th^irtyouth like the eagles, 
may, perhaps, think that Sir Hfenry^ Halford, when he feels the 
pulses of patients,-inquires about tbMr symptO!m^,*and prescribes 
a different reAiedy to each, is unsettling the science of medicine 
for the sake of a fee. 

If, n the course of this controversy, we have refrained from 
expressing any opinion respecting the political institutions of 
England, it is not because we have not '•n opinion,-or bicause 
we shrink from avowing it. The Utilitarians, indeed, conscious 
that their boasted theory of government would not bear investi- 
gation, were desirous to turn the disputoabdiit Mr. Mill’s Essay 
into a dispute about the Whig party, rotten boroughs, unpaid 
magistrates, and ex-officio informations. When we blamed 
them for talking nonsense, they cried out that they ^were 
insulted for being reformers, — just as poor Ancient Pistol swore 
that the scars which he had received^irom the cudgel of Fliellen 
wre got in the Gallia wars. We, however, did .ir t think it 
desirable to mix up«political questions, about which the public 
mihtf is violently agitated, with a great i;roblem in^jnoral 
philosophy. » .x n 

Our notions about Government are not, however, altogether 
unsettled. We have an opinion about parliamentary reforni, 
though we have not arrived at that opinion by the royal .lOad 
which Mr. Mill has opened for the explorers of political science. 
As we are taking leave, probably for the Iasi time, of this 
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contiWersy, will state very concisely what our doctrines 
are. Qjjf some future occasion we nviyi perhaps^ explain and 
defend%hem at length. 

Our fervent wish, and we willed our sanguine hope, is that 
we may see such a reform of the House of Commons as may 
render its votes the express image of the opinion of the middle 
orders of Britain. A pecuniary qualification we think absolutely 
necessary; and in settling its amount, our object would be to 
draw the line in such a manner that every decent farmer and 
shopkeeper might possess the elective franchise. We should 
wish to see an end put to all the advantages which particular 
forms of property possess over other forms, and particular por- 
tions of property over other equal portions. And this would 
content us. Such a reform would, according to Mr! Mill, 
establish an aristocracy of wealth, and leave the community 
without protection anCi ex^<R5ed to all the evils of unbridled 
power. Most willingly stake tiTe whole controversy between 
us on the success of the tseperiment which we propose, ^ 
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